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THIRD. 


“For neither in our own age nor inthose of our fathers and grandfathers has any ecclesiastic 


been known t6 beso richly endowed with virtues, on whom so great r 
a 


who enjoyed a greater degree of authority. 
vast learning in numerous branches. 


nce could be placed, or 


Even his opponents admit him to have been a man of 
This was especially the’ case in respect of the Holy 


Scriptures, and in the knowledge of which itisa general belief that there had not existed for ages 
any one at all his equal. He evinced a profound judgment, not only in literature, but in the ordinary 


affairs of life. 
di Firenze. 
“ 


Cuar es VIII. crossed the Alps at 
the head of an army of 22,000 infan- 
try and 24,000 cavalry—admirably 
armed and appointed for that period, 


They had thirty-six cannons, of 
which the wonder was related that 
they were drawn by horses, the gun- 
carriages having four wheels, two of 
which could be detached when they 
went into battery. To these forces were 
to be joined those of Ludovico the 
Moor, Duke of Milan, who had 
specially urged the coming of Charles. 
To such an army as this, the Italians 
feared that all the armies of Italy, 
even if they could be consolidated, 
could offer no effectual resistance. 
They were in wretched condition, 
both as to men and commanders, 


The confidence he inspired was marvellous.” —Guicciardini, Storia Inedita 


Of such a man one ought never to speak but with reverence.” —Machiavelli, Discors?. 


and the famous condottieri had de- 
generated into mere consumers of 
pay and rations, 

Under the able diplomacy of 
Lorenzo, the most friendly relations 
had been cultivated with France, 
and Charles WIII. was inclined to 
treat Tuscany more as an -ally than 
an enemy. But Piero, with charac- 
teristic ineptness, manifested a pre- 
ference for Naples, and alienated the 
French king. The indignation of 
the Florentines was intense when 
they found that Piero’s course was 
likely to bring an army of invasion 
within their walls; for the French 
advance was already marked by the 
brutal massacres of the people of 
Rapallo-and Fivizzano after the gar- 
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risons had surrendered. Having 
separated his cause from that of the 
citizens, and without men and means 
to oppose the French, the frightened 
Piero set out for the king’s camp to 
sue for peace. Charles had yet to 
pass on his way to Florence three 
strongholds, Sarzanello, Sarzano, and 
Pietra Santa, any one 
a small force 

army in check. 


of which with 
could hold a 

When Piero reach- 
*d the French lines, Charles had bee 
ed the french lines, Charles had been 
Sarzanello for three days 


powerful 


besieging 
without success. ‘The invaders were 
in a barren country, 
the mountains and 


shut in between 
In point 


mm 


anded 5 


a mo- 


del of stupid indolence 
and they 


might easily 
driven i 


back in confu } 
vithout 

sadors who ac- 

. yielded 


to all the conditions demanded by 


the panic-stricken 
1 


consulting the ambas 


companied him, immediately y 
Charles, and even more; for he sur- 
rendered at once the three formidable 
fortresses, besides those of Pisa and 
Leghorn, and agreed, moreover, to a 


forced loan of 200,000 ducats from 
The forti 
been gained by long sie; 

sums of and 
were the military keys Tuscany. 
Naturally —_ the news of their 
surrender 


Florence. esses thus given 
up had 
| 


and enormous money, 


roused the Florentines to 
which was intensified by what 
they tae from the ambassadors of 
the conduct of 


spres id throug 


anger, 


Piero. Excitement 


All busi- 
5 suspended. Gi Up } 


rhout the « ity. 
ness wa 
public ] 
Fierce and 


seen | ru 


aces soon swelled to cr 


_ recalling their former triumphs under 


Michele di Lando in the days of the 
republic. But the -old 
popular liberty among 
had, during the past 

years, all melted away in exile or 
persecution, and there 
cess and atrocity to be 


friends of 
the 
classes 


was every ex 
feared from 
an enraged multitude just freed from 


servitude, 


ond waking g ment 
of their threats a: 
had become wealthy 

ful by i 


crowds 


no conceal 
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stre 
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aown 
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bulent, priestly dema; 
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I have labored throughout my life to 
make thee know the truth of faith, 
and how to lead a good life, and have 
met with nothing but tribulation, 
scorn, and opprobrium. I might have 
had this compensation at least, that I 
might have seen thee performing some 
good deeds. My people, have I ever 
shown any other desire than to see 
thee in safety, to see thee united ? 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand. But that I have said many 
times. I have so often cried out to 
thee, I have so often wept for thee, 
O Florence! that it might have suf- 
ficed thee. I turn, then, to thee, 
Lord ; pardon this people 


to be thine.” 


>, who desire 
He then went on en- 
joining charity and faith with an 
energy overflowing more with affec- 
tion than eloquence, and the crowd 
who entered the Duomo a raging mul- 
titude, left it in peaceful procession. 
Old Gino Capponi, a man resolute 
in word and deed, arose in a meeting 
signiory, and said: “ The re- 
I must look to itself; 7 zs high 
ime to get rid of being governed by 


children. be sent 


of the 


Let ambassadors 
to King Charles, and, if meet 
Piero, let them not salt Let 
commanding officers and troops be 
called in, and, while kept out of sight 
and ces, hold 
themselves in readiness, so that, while 
nothing is wanting in honorable deal- 
ing with the king, we stand pre- 
pared to resist designs to 

should 


everything, do 


they 
n. 


ute hi 


in cloisters other pla 


yet 
which we 
And 


ail to send with 


not submit. above 


the ambassadors 


Padre Girolamo 
Savonarola, to wh | 
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his majesty was by no means well 
disposed towards the republic. Sa- 
vonarola reached the French camp, 
and, passing through the soldiery, 
soon came in presence of the king, 
seated among his generals. He was 
courteously received, and, with slight 
preamble, thus addressed Charles in 
a loud and commanding tone: 
“ Most Christian king, thou art an 
instrument in the hand of the Lord, 
who sends thee to deliver Italy from 
her afflictions, as for many years I 
have predicted, and sends thee to re- 
form the church, which lies prostrate 
in the dust. But if thou be not just 
and merciful; if thou pay not respect 
to the city of Florence, to its women, 
its citizens, its liberty; if thou dost 
forget the work for which the Lord 
sends thee, he will then select 
another to: fulfil it, and will let the 
hand of his wrath fall upon thee, and 
will punish thee with awful scourges. 
These things I say to thee in the 
name of the Lord.” 


EXPULSION OF THE MEDICI. 
Meantime, serious events had oc- 
curred in Florence.- The reports of 
the returning ambassadors had pro- 
duced still greater excitement. Piero 
de’ Medici had attempted to regain 
possession of the government, but 
had failed, was hooted at, mobbed, 
driven from the city, and a price set 
upon his head. Jadle/ palle /* once 
the all-powerful rallying-cry of the 
Medici in Florence, fell dead on the 
ears of the people. Thc Medicean 
palace was seized, and the houses of 
Cardinal de’ Medici, and of Guidi 
and Miniati, confidential agents of 
l. The tur- 


the Medici, were Sa ke l. 
l | sposed to 


( 1 ( I 


ulent ) apy al 1 al 
hs, when 
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His bold language had profoundly 
impressed the French king, who re- 
solved to be guided by what the 
monk had said, and on the 17th of 
November, 1494, at the head of a 
portion of his army, some 12,000 
men, he made a peaceful entry into 
the city of Florence. Meanwhile, 
Capponi, resolved to be prepared for 
the worst, had laid in good store of 
munitions of war in buildings where 
he held reserves of soldiery, in clois- 
ters and courtyards. Materials for 
barricading the streets were provided, 
and all were ordered to come forth 
armed at the first sound of the bell. 
His precautions were timely. 


CHARLES ENTERS FLORENCE, 


The reception of the French king 
was magnificent, and, after the cere- 
monies, feasts, and illuminations at- 
tendant upon it, he was sumptuously 
installed in the Medicean palace. 
Here the wife and the mother of 
Piero de’ Medici contrived to negoti- 


ate with him for the restoration of 
the Medicean rule. Tempting offers 
were made him: Piero was to be 
brought back, and the government 
of Florence was to be shared with 
the king. The effect of all this was 
soon visible in the extravagance of 
the demands made by Charles upon 
the Florentines. The signiory re- 
sisted ; the king refused to recede, and 
gave them his w/timatum. On its 
rejection by the syndics, he said, in 
a threatening tone: “ Then we shall 
sound our trumpets.” “And we,” 
instantly replied Capponi, springing 
to his feet—“and we will ring our 
bells.” 

Charles thought better of it, and 
the treaty was shortly afterwards 
signed. It recognized the republic, 
and gave the king the sum of 120,- 
ooo florins in three instalments. 
The treaty ratified, still the king 
lingered. ‘Troubles arose. Collisions 
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had taken place between the soldiery 
and the citizens ; robbery and murder 
were of nightly occurrence; shops 
were closed, and trade generally sus- 
pended. The worst corsequences 
were feared, and Savonarola, fully 
occupied in preaching peace and 
warding off dangers, was implored 
to use his influence with the French 
king, and persuade him to depart. 
He immediately presented himself 
before Charles, who, surrounded by 
his nobles, graciously received him. 

“ Most Christian prince,” said the 
monk, “ thy stay causes great dam- 
age to this city and to thy enter- 
prise. Thou losest time, forgetting the 
duty that Providence hath imposed 
upon thee, to the great injury of thine 
own spiritual welfare and the world’s 
glory. Listen, then, to the servant 
of God. Proceed on thy way with- 
out further tarrying. Do not desire 
to bring ruin on this city, nor pro- 
voke the anger of the Lord.” <A few 
days afterwards, the king and his 
army departed. 


THE REPUBLIC, 


Great was the joy of the Floren- 
tines to be rid of the foreigner and 
his armed legions. Short as had 
been his stay, it left profound traces. 
Pisa, Arezzo, and Montepulciano had 
risen in rebellion. The enormous 
sums paid to the French king had 
drained the resources of the city. 
The wealthy were impoverished, and 
misery spread among the poorer 
classes. Savonarola proposed, first 
of all, to provide for the wants of 
these last, and to take up collections 
forthem. Ifthey proved insufficient, 
to turn into ready money the plate 
and ornaments of the churches; to 
reopen the shops without delay ; to 
lighten the taxes, especially to the 
lower classes ; and, finally, to pray to 
God with fervor. 

4 parlamento, or assemblage of 
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the people, was now held to establish 
the new government. Without ex- 
perience or sufficient knowledge on 
their part, it resulted in the re-estab- 
lishment of the old magistrates, and 
the maintenance of the old forms so 
cunningly devised by the Medici, 
that, while the people possessed the 
outward show of an independent 
government, it was one which from 
its nature could easily be wielded at 
the will of one man. ‘These defects 
soon became apparent, and various 
propositions for reform were forthwith 
made at the Palazzo. Differences 
were represented by two parties, 
headed respectively by Paolo Anto- 
nio Soderini, and Guido Antonio 
Vespucci. Soderini was of the pop- 
ular party, and preferred the form of 
government at Venice as the best 
model for the Florentines to adopt, 
stipulating that, instead of limiting 
the Grand Council, as in Venice, it 
should be composed of the whole 
people, and a smaller council called, 
composed of the offimati, or men of 
experience. Vespucci argued strong- 
ly against the democratic features of 
Soderini’s proposition. It was evi- 
dent that he carried with him the 
majority at the Palazzo, and among 
them, naturally enough, many recent 
partisans of the Medici. While the 
grew warmer and longer, 
many citizens feared the result, and 
appealed to Savonarola for counsel. 
He, too, saw the danger even more 
clearly than they, and resolved to 
give the counsel asked. ‘The inter- 
ference of holy and religious people 
in political affairs was no new thing 
in Italy. S. Domini¢ had participa- 
ted in affairs of state in Lombardy ; 
peace. had been effected between 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines by a 
cardinal; S. Catherine of Sienna in- 
terfered to raise the interdict pro- 
nounced on Florence by Gregory 
XI.; and S. Antonino, the former 


debates 
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Archbishop of Florence, had more 
than once interposed to prevent the 
passage of unjust laws. 

On the third Sunday in Advent 
(Dec. 12, 1494), in the course of his 
thirteenth sermon on Aggeus, Sa- 
vonarola spoke to the people of gov- 
ernment, discussed its general nature, 
the advantages of its several forms, 
and what was best for them ; and con- 
cluded this ought to be the ground- 
work: that no individual shall have 
any benefit but such as is general, and 
the people alone must have the power 
of choosing the magistrates, and of ap- 
proving the laws. 

In a subsequent sermon at the 
Dyomo, to which he invited all the 
magistrates and people except wo- 
men and children, he presented the 
four following propositions : 

First. They should in all things 
have the fear of God before them, 
and there should be a reform of 
manners. 

Second. All considerations of pri- 
vate utility should yield to the pub- 
lic good and the cause of popular 
sovernment. 


¢ 
= 


Third. General amnesty absolving 
the friends of the late government 
from all blame, and remitting all 
penalties, with indulgence to those 
who were indebted to the state. 

Fourth. Establish a general gov- 


ernment which should include all 
citizens who, according to the ancient 
statutes, formed a part of ihe state, 
recommending the form of the Grand 
Council at Venice as best adapted, 
modifying it to suit the peculiar char- 
acter of the Florentine people. 

This effectually disposed of the 
plan of Vespucci, which would other- 
wise have prevailed at the Palazzo, 
leaving Florence under a patrician 
government which might ripen into 
despotism, or be_the ever-frequent 
provocation of fresh disorders and 
revolutions. 
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SAVONAROLA ON GOVERNMENT. 
There is nothing more remarkable 
in Savonarola’s character and career 
than the familiarity displayed by him 
with the principles and practical 
working of government, as mani- 
“fested by his writings and sermons 
during the course of the debates and 
struggles attendant upon the forma- 
tion of the new republic. On all the 
proposals or modifications of fun- 
damental laws, the popular party 
would enter into no discussion, nor 
take any decisive step, until Savona- 
rola had spoken. And it was re- 
marked that, during the discussions 
which followed in the Consiglio and 
other assemblies, the new law it- 
self, or arguments pro or con for a 
change or abrogation of the old, 
were presented by those who spoke in 
the very words in which he had dis- 
cussed the matter in his sermons, 
It would indeed be matter of legiti- 
mate surprise that a monk whose 
whole time was, as we have seen, 
fully occupied with the duties of his 
station, should possess even slight 
command of a subject so foreign to 
his calling, were it not that we are 
apprised of the sources of Savona- 
rola’s knowledge. They lay in his 
profound study of S. Thomas Aquinas 
for the principles, and in his keen 
personal observation for the practice, 
of government. ° To the treatise De 
Regimine Principium he is largely 
indebted for his theory of popular 
government. No modern writer has 
pointed’ out the evils of tyrannical 
government more clearly than S. 
Thomas Aquinas, and none more 
clearly than he has shown that gov- 
ernment to be the best which tends 
most to the moral, intellectual, and 
material interests of the people, and 
includes the largest number of citizens 
under its protection. We sincerely 
regret that our restricted limits will 
not permit the citation of numerous 
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passages from “the Angelic Doc- 
tor” upon this subject, clothed in to- 
day’s English; they might much 
more readily be taken for the lucu- 
brations of an advanced political 
thinker of 1873 than for those of an 
ecclesiastic of 1273. And we would 
express the same regret as to the 
work of Savonarola—his Zreatise on 
Government,* Throughout the en- 
tire range of modern literature, com- 
ments on Machiavelli’s // Principe 
are so constantly dinned in our ears 
that one might suppose the Italy of 
that day to have been in profound 
ignorance even theoretically of the 
principles of free government. Sa- 
vonarola’s treatise is the antidote 
of Machiavelli’s Prince. There are 


e 
tl 


passages in it from which it might 

be concluded that he not only saw 

the necessities of actual democratic 

governments, but also foresaw the 

dangers of those not yet in existence, 

Thus: “ Not wealth, as we common- 
[ 


ly believe, is the cause why an indi- 
vidual attains the headship of a state. 
Rather the cause lies in this: that an 
individual attains to overwhelming 
influence and exclusive consideration 
in the state by the possession and 
distribution of public offices and 
dignities. To deprive individuals of 
this power is the first stipulation of a 
popular government, which demands 
that no law and no tax, no office 
nor honor, should be conferred or 
become valid without the consent 
of the whole people. But in order 
that the whole people shall not be 
collected together on every occasion, 
this nght will be vested in a certain 
number of citizens,” etc. And he 
concludes with this passage: “ As 
in everything, so likewise in the 
state spiritual force is the best and 
worthiest of ruling powers. Hence 
it is that,even from the beginning, 


* Discorso circa il Reggimento i Governo degli 
Stati e Specialmente sopra il Governo di Firenze. 
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a still imperfect state of government 
will flourish in complete security, 
and with time acquire perfection; if 
it is always universally acknowledged 
that the end of all Christian states is 
the improvement of the citizens by 
the withdrawing of all obscenity and 
all wickedness, and that the truly 
Christian life subsists in the fear of 
God; if, moreover, the law of the 
Gospel is esteemed as the measure 
and rule of civil life and of all laws 
that are made; if, further, all citi- 
zens show a true love of their coun- 
try; if, finally, a general peace shall 
have been concluded among the 
citizens, all past injustice of the 
former government forgiven, and all 
older hatred forgotten—such unity 
makes strong within, 
feared without.” 


secure and 


SAVONAROLA’S CIVIL REFORMS. 


The first measures decreed by the 
new government proved superior in- 
The 
ancient laws of the city were found 
in such confusion that even judges 


telligence in political matters. 
rw] 


and officials were not aware of the 
extent of their duties or their jurisdic- 
tion. It was ordered that these laws 
should be consolidated in one vol- 
ume, Or, as we would say nowadays, 
codified. then insisted 
on areform in the system of taxation, 
which, 
only onerous and clumsy in applica- 
tion, but unjust in its distribution, 
The so-called cafasto, or system of 
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under the Medici, was not 


assessing taxes on the supposed pro- 
fits of trade 
only exhausting but absolutely de- 
structive of many branches of trade 
and industry, at once ruining those 
who pursued them, and drying up 


and commerce, was not 


the sources of wealth to the state. 
“Lay the taxes solely on property,” 
said Savonarola. “ Put an end to the 
continual loans and all arbitrary im- 


posts.” And he recommended a 
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new system—one devised with so 
much prudence, says Villari, so much 
wisdom, and on such sound princi- 
ples, that it has continued to be 
acted upon ever since. This new 
law established a tax on property for. 
the first time in Florence, and also for 
the first time in any part of Italy; it 
put an end to all loans and arbitrary 
assessments, and obliged every citi- 
zen, without distinction, to pay ten 
per cent. of the income he derived 
from permanent property. 

A general amnesty for political 
offences was next decreed, and many 
penalties assessed were remitted: 
Among the latter was one of June 
8, 1495, which possesses a certain 
historical interest: ‘The magnificent 
signiory and Gonfalonieri, consider- 
ing that Messer Dante Alighieri, 
great-grandson of the poet Dante, 
has not been able to return to this 
city, from his want of means to pay 
the taxes imposed by the signiory in 
the past November and December, 
and they being of opinion that it is 
very fitting that some mark of grati- 
tude should be shown, through his 
descendants, to a poet who isso great 
an ornament to this city, be it enact- 
ed that the said Messer Dante may 
consider himself free, and hereby is 
free, from every sentence of outlaw, 
exile, etc.” 

Savonarola next drew public atten- 
tion to the sore need of a Monte di 
ietta—an institution to which the 
poor could resort in pecuniary stress 
for a temporary loan of money on 
objects pledged. By reason of the 
absence of such an establishment, 
and the popular indignation against 
the Jews, from whom the needy were 
obliged to borrow, serious distur- 
bances had broken out under Piero 
de’ Medici; but the poor were no 
better off than before, and the neces- 
sity of some aid for them was a 
crying one. It was officially ascer- 
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tained that there were Jews in Flor- 
ence who lent money at 32% per 
cent., with compound interest, so that 
a loan of one hundred florins on their 
terms would in fifty years amount to 
49:792,556 florins. 

Savonarola urged the subject ve- 
hemently from the pulpit, without, 
however, attacking the Jews. He 
desired they should be converted, 
not persecuted, A law was passed 
(Dec. 28, 1495) establishing a 
Monte. Expenses of the institution 
were not to exceed 600 florins per 
annum ; interest to be paid by the 
borrower not to exceed six per cent. ; 
and borrowers were required to take 
an oath that they would not gamble 
with the money so lent. Thus, with 
a fairer administration of justice, a 
radical reform in taxation, the abro- 
gation of usury, the permanent relief 
of the poor, the liberty to carry arms, 
the abolition of the Parlamento, and 
the establishment of the Consiglio 
Maggiore, it may be said that the 
freedom of the Florentine people was 
obtained without bloodshed or riot in 
a single year. The American travel- 
ler of to-day who visits Florence will 
remark on the platform in front of 
the Palazzo Vecchio the admirable 
statue of Judith slaying Holofernes— 
the work of the immortal Donatello. 
It was placed there at this time as a 
symbol of the triumph of liberty over 
tyranny. On its pedestal are inscrib- 
ed these words: Zxemplum sal: 
pub: <cives posuere MCCCCXCV. 
(*‘ The citizens placed this symbol of 
the public safety, in the year 1495”). 
If the man who was the soul of this 
great movement had been a great 
soldier or potentate, his name would 
have been handed down to posterity 
as that of anew Lycurgus. But he 
was a simple white-robed monk, with 
no other insignia of rank or authority 
than his persuasive word and the ex- 
ample of his pure life. Neither in 


the public places nor the meetings 
of deliberation and discussion was he 
ever seen, nor had he any system of 
secret influence or hidden working. 
Of seeking any personal advantage 
or emolument no one ever thought 
of seriously accusing him. 

All he thought and had to say on 
matters of public weal he announced 
publicly in the pulpit. To those 
who complained of undue clerical 
influence in secular matters, and 
hinted at the desire of a monk to 
govern a republic, he replied that in 
its trouble he held it to be his duty 
to give advice to the new state, es- 
pecially when so many in the council 
feared to proclaim the truth. More 
he had not done. Seeking to lead 
men to propriety and justice is not 
meddling. Such participation in 
civil affairs is neither unworthy itself 
of a priest nor without example in 
history, ancient or modern. He had 
gone no further than to denounce 
open abuses, to encourage men to 
what was good and peaceful, and to 
preach the Gospel. “I have said to 
you,” he tells them in one of his ser- 
mons, “ that I will not mix in gov- 
ernment affairs, but only labor there- 
in to preserve complete the general 
peace. To recommendations of in- 
dividuals or similar solicitations I 
never yield, Go with these to the 
proper officials. I also say here 
openly, if any of my friends should 
be recommended to you, deal no 
otherwise with him than according 
to justice. Yet once more: I do not 
meddle with state affairs; I wish 
only that the people should remain 
in peace, and receive no injury.” 

Perfect, Savonarola’s work certain- 
ly was not, for there was in it the 
germ of an oligarchic power which 
at a later day worked like a principle 
of corruption. Savonarola himself 
would have wished it more complete. 
It has been sought to throw per- 
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sonal ridicule upon the great Domi- 
nican, and to deny him any marked 
political eminence; but when we 
gather the opinions of three great 
Florentines who lived after him, who 
were not his disciples, and who were 
eminently qualified to judge the sub- 
ject-matter in question, moderns 
and foreigners may properly remain 
silent. We refer to Machiavelli, 
Guicciardini, and Gianotti. Of Sa- 
vonarola personally, Machiavelli fre- 
quently spoke in terms of sarcasm 
and irony, although in his writings 
he refers to “the learning, the pru- 
dence, and the purity of his mind.” 
He describes him (Decennale Primo) 
as “breathing divine virtue”; and 
again he says: “ Of such a man one 
ought never to speak but with rever- 
ence.” He admits the great impor- 
tance of the institutions founded by 
Savonarola, and tells Leo X. there is 
no other way to bring the state of 
Florence into order than by the re- 


storation of the Consiglio Maggiore 
—-the council for the establishment 
of which Savonarola struggled with 


such pertinacity. Gianotti, a noble 
patriot twice exiled, who made spe- 
cial study of the subject of govern- 
ment, says: “ He who established the 
Consiglio Grande was a far wiser man 
than Giano della Bella, because the 
latter thought of securing the liberties 
of the people by humbling the great, 
whereas the object of the other was 
to secure the liberties of all,” and 
is elsewhere enthusiastic in his admi- 
ration of Savonarola. Guicciardini 
the pompous historian and diplomat, 
and Guicciardini composing in the 
privacy of his study, are two different 
writers. It is not in his Storia d’/talia 
that we must look for his real senti- 
ments On certain subjects. The diplo- 
mat holds the pen there. But in his 
Ricordi, published long after his 
death, he says: “Such was the love 
of the Florentines for the liberty 
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conferred upon them in 1494 that no 
arts, no soothings, no cunning devices 
of the Medici, ever sufficed to make 
them forget it; that there was a time 
when it might have been easy, when 
it was a question of depriving the 
few of their liberty; but, after the 
Consiglio Grande, it was the depriva- 
tion of liberty to all.” Elsewhere he 
says: “ You are under heavy obliga- 
tions to this friar, who stayed the 
tumult in good time, and accomplish- 
ed that which without him could 
only have been attained through 
bloodshed and the greatest disorders. 
You would first have had a govern- 
ment of patricians, and then an un- 
bridled popular government, giving 
rise to disturbances and shedding of 
blood, and probably ending in the 
return of Piero de’Medici. Savonarola 
alone had the wisdom, from the out- 
set, to arrest the coming storm by 
liberal measures.” Finally, in his 
Storia di Firenze, he has none but the 
most enthusiastic terms of praise for 
the prudence, the practical and politi- 
cal genius, of the friar, and calls him 
the saviour of his country. 


THE SERMONS AGAIN. 

The great questions of government 
which then agitated Florence did not 
for a moment distract Savonarola’s 
attention from the duty of preaching 
practical Christian duties, After the 
course of sermons on Aggeus, he 
preached on the Psalms, for the Len- 
ten course of 1495 on Job, resuming 
the Psalms after Lent. Solid teach- 
ing and vehement admonition were 
never absent, and the sermons of 
1494 were quite as strongly marked 
by those features as those of the first 
course at the Duomo, in one of which 
he tells his hearers : “ How have you 
renounced the devil and his pomps— 
you who every day do his works? 
You do not attend to the laws of 
Christ, but to the literature of the 
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Gentiles. Behold, the Magi have 
abandoned paganism, and come to 
Christ, and you, having abandoned 
Christ, run to paganism. You have 
left the manna and the bread of 
angels, and you have sought to sati- 
ate your appetite with the food that is 
fit forswine. Every day avarice aug- 
ments, and the vortex of usury is 
enlarged. Luxury has contaminated 
everything ; pride ascends even to 
the clouds; blasphemies pierce the 
ears of Heaven; and scoffing takes 
place in the very face of God. You 
(who act thus) are of the devil, who 
is your father, and you seek to do the 
will of your father. Behold those 
who are worse than the Jews; and 
yet to us belong the sacred Scriptures, 
which speak against them. 

Many are the blind who say our 
times are more felicitous than the 
past ages, but I think, if the Holy 
Scriptures are true, our lives are not 
only not like those of our fathers of 
former times, but they are at variance 
with them. . . . Cast your eyes on 
Rome, which is the chief city of the 
world, and lower your gaze to all 
her members, and, lo! from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, no health is there. 

“We are in the midst of Christians, 
we converse with Christians, but they 
are not Christians who are so only 
in name; far better would it be in 
the midst of pagans. . . . For now 
men have become lovers of them- 
selves; covetous, haughty, proud, 
profane, disobedient, ungrateful, 
given to ribaldry, without love, with- 
out peace, censorious, incontinent, 
spiteful, without benignity, treacher- 
ous persons, deceivers, puffed-up, 
lovers of voluptuousness more than 
that of God, who have the form of 
righteousness, but who deny the value 
of it.” 

More than ever the people hung 
upon his words. Numbers came 
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from Pisa, Leghorn, and the neigh- 
boring cities to hear him; many 
also from as far as Bologna, to re- 
main in Florence during Lent. Re- 
sidents of the neighboring villages 
and hamlets, and mountaineers from 
the Apennines, filled the roads to 
Florence on Saturdays and the eves 
of feast days; and, when the city 
gates were opened at dawn of day 
on Sunday morning, crowds were 
there waiting entrance. Strangers 
thus coming were received with bro. 
therly charity, and the duties of Chris- 
tian hospitality were observed. Even 
in winter, the people of Florence rose 
from their beds after midnight, in 
order to reach the Duomo in time 
to secure a place, and then waited in 
church, taper in hand, praying, sing- 
ing hymns, or reciting the office, for 
hours together. The cathedral could 
not contain audience. Seats 
were put up in an amphitheatre to 
increase the space. Men and boys 
swarmed on the pillars and every 
point where it was possible to obtain 
a position, 
full. 

All these remarkable manifesta- 
tions were not without results. Flo- 
rence became a changed city. Not 
only were churches assiduously at- 
tended, but alms were freely given. 
Women laid aside their rich orna- 
ments and expensive jewels, and 
dressed with simplicity. Light and 
careless carriage or demeanor was 
rare. Habits of prayer and spiritual 
reading in the houses of the Floren- 
tines became the rule rather than the 
exception. The obscene carnivai 
songs of the Medicean period were 
no longer heard in the streets, but, in 
their place, lauds or hymns, At the 
hour of mid-day rest, the artisan or 
tradesman might be seen reading the 
Bible or some pamphlet by Savona- 
rola, and young men of noted licen- 
tious or frivolous habits became mo- 
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dels of good conduct. Fast days 
were observed with such rigor that, 
in justice to the butchers, the tax on 
their calling was lowered. Men and 
women of disedifying or tepid life 
became religious—among them men 
of mature age, distinguished in let- 
ters, science, and public affairs. Such 
young men as the Strozzi, the 
Salviati, the Gondi, and the Accaiuo- 
li joined the friars of S. Mark and 
other religious orders. Restitution 
of ill-gotten gains or property was 
common. But the most wonderful 
thing of all, says a historian, was to 
find bankers and merchants refund- 
ing, from scruples of conscience, sums 
of money, amounting sometimes to 
thousands of florins, which they had 
unrighteously acquired. 


PROPHESIES HIS OWN DEATH, 

Still Savonarola pressed on in his 
work of conversion as though it had 
just begun. His followers had pre- 
pared themselves for a joyful tone 


of victory in his sermons by reason 
: 


of his brilliant civic triuniphs, and 
were ready to rend the air with their 
alleluias. But he, on the contrary, 
seemed more serious, more sad, than 
ever, and, in his first discourse after 
events we have just related, 
opened with an allegory full of sor- 
rowful forebodings, and the prophecy 
of his own violent death: 


the 
Luc 


“A young man, leaving his fathe 
house, went to fish in the sea; 
master of the vessel took him, w! 
was fishing, far into the deep sea, wh 
he could no longer discern the port; 
whereupon the youth began to lament 
aloud. O Florence! that sorrowful youth 
thus lamenting is before you in this pul- 
pit. I left my father’s house to find the 
harbor of religion, departing when I was 
twenty-three years old in pursuit only of 
liberty and a life of quiet—two things I 
loved beyond all others. But then I 
looked upon the waters of this world, 
and began, by preaching, to gain some 
courage; and, finding pleasure there- 
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in, the Lord led me upon the sea, 
and has carried me far away into the 
great deep, where I now am, and can no 
longer descry the harbor. Undigue sunt 
angusti@—shoals are on every side. I see 
before me the threatening tribulations 
and tempests, the harbor of refuge left 
behind, the wind carrying me forward 
into the great deep. On my right, the 
elect calling upon me for help; on my 
left, demons and the wicked tormenting 
and raging. Over, abdve me, I sce ever- 
lasting goodness, and hope’ encourages 
me thitherward ; hell I see beneath me, 
which, from human frailty, I must dread, 
and into which, without the help of God, 
I must inevitably fall. O Lord, Lord! 
whither hast thou led me? That I might 
save some souls to thee, I am myself so 
placed that Ican no more return to the 
quiet I left. Why hast thou created me 
to live among the contentions and dis- 
cords of the earth? I once was free, and 
now I am the slave of every one. I see 
war and discord coming upon me from 
every side. But do you, O my friends! 
you the elect of God, have pity upon me. 
Give me flowers; for, as is said in the 
Canticle, guia amore langueo—because I 
languish through love. Flowers are good 
vorks, and I wish for nothing more than 
that you should do that which is accept- 
able to God, and save your own souls.” 


Here his agitation was so great 
that he was obliged to pause, saying: 
“« Now let me have some rest in this 
tempest.” his 
course: 


Then resuming dis- 


“ But what, what, O Lord! will be the 
reward in the life to come to be given to 
those who have come victorious out of 
such a fight? It will be that which eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard—eternal 
beatitude. And what is to be the reward 
in the present life? The servant will not 
be greater than his master, is the answer 
of our Lord. Thou knowest that, after I 
had taught, I was crucified, and thus 
thou wilt suffer martyrdom. O Lord, 
Lord !” he then exclaimed, with a loud 
voice that echoed throughout the church, 
“grant me this martyrdom, and let me 
die quickly for thy sake, as thou diedst for 
me. Already I see the axe sharpened. 
But the Lord says to me: Wait yet awhile, 
until that be finished which is to come to 
pass, and then thou shalt show that 
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strength of mind which will be given 
unto thee.” 


HIS VISIONS AND PROPHECIES. 


He then resumed the explanation 
of a psalm at the verse Laudate 
Dominum quia bonus, and declaimed 
in a burst of ecstatic excitement, 
which carried his hearers along with 
him, sobbing and weeping. It was 
by passages like these, in which the 
magnetic attraction of the speaker’s 
features, voice, and gestures pre- 
dominated, that his hearers were 
most affected. And this readily ex- 
plains the fact that, when we read 
his sermons as reported by those 
present, it is difficult to invest the 
words with the tremendous effects 
they seem to have produced. This 
state of ecstasy which seized him in 
the pulpit frequently followed him to 
his solitary cell, where, for days and 
nights together, he would remain the 
sleepless victim of visions, until sleep 
happily released him. From his 
youthful days, he had made him- 
self familiar with all that S. Thomas 
Aquinas says of angels and prophets 
and of their visions, and, in like 
manner, with all the dreams and vis- 
ions of the prophets and patriarchs 
as related in the Old Testament. 
All these filled his mind, and at 
night reproduced themselves with 
the vividness of original revelations. 
They increased upon him as he read 
the Bible and the Fathers more as- 
siduously, and he accepted them as 
divine inspirations sent through the 
intervention of angels. It is difficult 
to believe the extent to which a 
blind faith and devotion to these vis- 
ions had taken possession of all his 
faculties, when we look at the calm, 
decided, and practical manner in 
which he disposed of important ques- 
tions of a merely mundane character, 
such as administration, finance, and 
civil government. 
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Savonarola has left on record the 
fullest account of the workings and 
condition of his own mind on the 
subject of his visions and prophecies, 
in two works—Dialogo della Veriti 


Profetica (Dialogue on Prophetic 
Truth), and Compendium Revela- 
tionum, 


WAS SAVONAROLA A PROTESTANT ? 

In these works, Savonarola reveals 
himself without reserve on the im- 
portant subject of the prophecies and 
visions, and lays bare his inmost 
heart. This is a part of his biogra- 
phy we would gladly treat at length, 
for the reason that one of the accu- 
sations against him is that of insin- 
cerity, bad faith, and deception of 
the people by abusing their credulity. 
We must, however, content our- 
selves with the remark that, although 
these works may afford some proof 
of an overheated imagination and 
an overexcited mind, they certainly 
afford none whatever of any thought 


silt 
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or impulse of their author not per- 
fectly sincere and loyal. His two 
German Protestant biographers, Ru- 
delbach and Meyer, to their honor 
be it said, were the first to study 
these prophetic writings of Savona- 
rola. ‘Their diverge but 
slightly, both seeking to show that 
he was a Protestant—a question now 
scarcely worth while discussing, not- 
withstanding the impertinent asser- 
tion of the Luther monument at 
Worms. In this connection, we 
may here cite the opinion of a late 
writer on Savonarola, a distin- 
guished English Protestant:* ‘So 
that the effort made by some of the 
German biographers, more especial- 
ly Meyer, who artistically concocts a 
complete system of Protestant dog- 
matics from his works, appears to be 


views 


*Q’Dell Travers Hill, F.R.G.S., author of 
a biographical sketch of Savonarola, and trans- 
lator of The Triumph of the Cross. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1858. 
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injudicious; and we must come to 
the only reasonable conclusion: that, 
though he (Savonarola) is now 
claimed both by Catholics and Pro- 
testants, he lived and died in that 
church in which he was reared, and 
which he would not have destroyed, 
but purified.” * 


PARTIES AND FACTIONS. 

When we speak of the respect and 
veneration entertained for Savonaro- 
la by the population of Florence, we 
must not for a moment suppose he 
was any exception to the rule that 
the presence of a good man is a 
reproach to the depraved, or that 
Florence, like Athens, had not within 
her walls those who were tired of 
hearing a man called just. The 
Medici had still a large body of 
adherents in the city—men who, 
whether they preferred or not an 
oligarchy to a republic, still regretted 
the offices or emoluments they had 
lost—were themselves of the aristo- 
cracy, or sympathized with it. Then 
came many of the amnestied, who, 
themselves pardoned, did not there- 
fore forgive others. ‘Then, too, those 
who felt themselves thwarted in their 
license or licentiousness by the chang- 
ed state of public morality. The domi- 
nant party—that of the Frate—went 
by the name of the Frateschi. A 
smaller party, composed of those 
who were not personally his adhe- 
rents, but were in favor of a republic, 
were calied Bianchi (white) ; another 
and larger party, made up of partisans 
of the Medici, most of them amnes- 
tied, were called Bigi (grays), and, 
while outwardly favorable to Savona- 
rola, were his bitter and unrelenting 
enemies, in constant correspondence 
with Piero de’ Medici, whose return 

* The most conclusive proof of the orthodoxy 
of Savonarola’s doctrine is found in the fact that 
his works, after a rigorous official scrutiny at 


Rome, were pronounced free from any error of 
faith or morals deserving censure.—Ep. C. W. 
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was the object of all their devices 
and plots. The partisans of the 
oligarchy, so active in their endeavors 
to defeat the new government, and 
bent on getting the power into their 
own hands, and establish a pretended 
republic under aristocratic rule, were 
naturally opposed to both Savonaro- 
la and the Medici. They had con- 
temptuously bestowed the name of 
Piagnoni (Mourners) on the follow- 
ers of Savonarola, and, from their 
known bitter hatred, were themselves 
called the Avradiat (rabid or infuri- 
ated). Carefully avoiding any opposi- 
tion to the republic, they sought by 
every means to cast discredit on Sa- 
vonarola, to throw ridicule upon his 
visions and prophecies, to create dis- 
content with his reforms, and to fos- 
ter a spirit of criticism and dislike 
against him. The accidental eleva- 
tion to the office of Gonfaloniere of a 
man unfit for it—Filippo Corbizzi— 
‘was seized by them as an opportu- 


nity to attack Savonarola as early as 


1495. At their instigation, he called 
together at the Palazzo a sort of theo- 
logical council of theologians, ab- 
bots, priors, etc., before whom a 
charge of intermeddling in the affairs 
of state was laid against Savonarola 
The council was opened, and the dis- 
cussion commenced, when, by the 
merest accident, Savonarola, in entire 
ignorance of what was taking place, 
entered the hall with his friend Fra 
Domenico, of Pescia. He was in- 
stantly assailed with words of abuse 
and invective, and a Dominican 
monk of Santa Maria Novella, who 
had some reputation as a theologian, 
made a violent speech against him. 
Others followed the monk, and, when 
all were through, Savonarola, calmly 
rising, said: “ In me you see verified 
the saying of our Lord: Fidi matris 
mee pugnaverunt contra me.* It 


* Song of Solomon, i. 6. 
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truly grieves me to see my fiercest 
adversary wearing the dress of S. 
Dominic. That very dress ought to 
remind him that our founder himself 
was in no small degree occupied with 
the affairs of this world; and that 
from our order have gone forth a 
multitude of religious men and saints 
to take part in the affairs of state. 
The Florentine republic cannot have 
forgotten Cardina! Latino, San Pietro 
Martine, Santa Caterina of Sienna, 
nor Sant’ Antonino, all of whom 
belong to the Order of S. Dominic. 
A religious man is not to be con- 
demned for occupying himself with 
the concerns of that world in which 
God has placed him. I defy any one 








Sonnet. 





to point out a single passage in the 
Bible condemnatory of our showing 
favor to a free government which is 
to promote the triumph of morality 
and religion.” And he thus con- 
cluded: “It is easy to see that re- 
ligion ought not to be treated in pro- 
fane places, and that theology is not 
a fit subject for discussion in this 
place.” 

There was no attempt at reply, 
except from one, who cried out: 
“Tell us now frankly, Do you aver 
that your words come from God, or 
do you not ?” 

“That which I have said I have 
said openly ; and I have nothing to 
add,” was Savonarola’s reply. 





SONNET 
TO THE PILLAR THAT STANDS BESIDE THE HIGH ALTAR AT “S. PAUL’S 
OUTSIDE THE WALLS,” ROME,* 
BY AUBREY DE 


A CONQUEROR Called thee from the eternal night, 












VERE, 


And said, “ Ascend from thy dark mother’s breast ; 
Sustain my glory on thy sunlike crest, 

And by mine altar watch—an acolyte.” 

A poet, wandering from Helvellyn’s height, 


Beheld thee dead ere born. 


That Alpine guest 


Adjured thee, “ Where thou liest, forever rest, 
And freeze those hearts that trust in mortal might.” 
The years went by; then, clear above that cloud 
Which blinds the nations, from her Roman throne 
Thus spake the universal church aloud: 

“ Arise at last, thou long-expectant stone ! 
For God predestined, consummate thy vow: 


* This pillar was destined by the first Napoleon for the decoration of the triumphal arch at 
Milan, the intended monument of his Italian victories. 


Advance ; and where the Apostle stood+stand thou! ” 





His fall frustrated the design. Many years 


later, Wordsworth, while descending into Italy by the Simplon Pass, came upon the unfinished 
mass as it lay half raised from the Alpine quarry, and addressed to it his sublime sonnet begin- 


ning: 


“ Ambition, following down the far-fam< = 


and proceeding : 


“Rest where thy course was stayed by power Divine.” 


‘ope,” 
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MADAME 


AGNES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES DUBOIS, 


CHAPTER 


XIX. 


ALBERT’S VISIT. 


Fanny, after despatching her letter, 
filled with an uneasiness that 
continually increasing. “ Will 
here in season ?” she asked 
herself. ‘ Perhaps mademoiselle will 
have come to a decision before 
Albert arrives.” 

But however partial Fanny might 
be to her protégé, she could not 
help seeing that Louis possessed rare 
qualities. If her interests had not 
been at stake, she would have con- 
fessed at once that he alone was 
worthy of Mile. Smithson; but her 
selfishness kept her wilfully blind. 

Alas! day after day passed away 
without result. The wonderful letter 
Fanny depended so much on pro- 
duced no effect. Twenty times a 
day she went from despair into 
anger. 

“Such a fine dowry!” she would 
exclaim. ‘Such a pretty girl! And 
he allowing them to slip through his 
fingers—to fall into the hands of 
another—and what other!...A 
spendthrift who will squander her 
property—a libertine who will neg- 
lect his wife! ... Ah! she might 
be so happy with him, and he with 
her! And I should be so sure of an 
easy life in their house! What is he 
doing? . . . Is he absorbed in 
trifles, and going to lose such an 
opportunity ? I was right: he is 
light-headed. Buthis mother, Mme. 
Frémin, has sense enough, I am 
sure, and has longed for this match 
these ten years: is she asleep too ? 
Or has she changed her mind? . . .” 

When the day of the dinner came, 
of which I have just spoken, Fanny’s 


was 
was 


he get 


distress was unbounded. “ The ene- 
my is constantly gaining ground,” 
she muttered herself. “ Every 
day Mile. Eugénie becomes less in- 
different towards him. Perhaps they 
will come to an understanding to- 
night, and vow to love each other. 
We are lost! Albert is positively a 
simpleton !” 

When Eugénie retired to her 
chamber, Fanny, quivering with ex- 
citement, was there to eye her nar- 
rowly, hoping to read the depths of 
her soul. She saw her mistress was 
more thoughtful than usual, and 
began by artfully praising Louis. 
Eugénie seemed to listen with plea- 
sure. All this caused the wily servant 
a sleepless night. . . . Whendaylight 
appeared, Fanny had decided on her 
course. This soubrette was a long- 
headed woman! 

“If I had to choose a husband for 
Mlle. Eugénie,” she said to herself, 
“T certainly should not select M. 
Louis. Mademoiselle would be far 
happier with Albert. As to him, he 
will never find another equal to her. 
But I cannot force them to be happy. 
It is their own affair. Mine is to 
look out for my own interests. . . 
What doI want? ... To securea 
pleasant home for the rest of my life. 
Perhaps this new suitor would give 
me one, ... Is he really as much 
of a spendthrift, and as overbearing, 
as I feared at first? I have seen 
him only a few times, but I know 
him well enough to see I may have 
been greatly deceived, and that there 
is much more in him than I suppos- 
ed... . Well, that is settled: if Al- 


to- 
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bert is not here in season, if I see the 
other one is likely to win the day, I 
shall take sides with him... . But I 
will make one more sacrifice for the 
ungrateful fellow whom I have loved 
so much! I will write his mother 
again, and wait a few days long- 
Risse 

She wrote, and did not have long 
to wait. Albert arrived the next 
day but one. When he appeared, 
Fanny almost sank to the ground 
with astonishment and joy: with 
joy, because she loved him as spin- 
sters always love when they love at 
all—with as much strength as self- 
ishness; with astonishment, for she 
hardly recognized him. She had not 
seen him for a year anda half. He 
was then in the third year of his law 
studies—a young man of sprightly, 
jovial air, faultless in dress, and flu- 
ent of speech, though he only talked 


of trifles.... Quantum mutatus! 


... Henow had a grave air, his dress 
was plain even to severity, and there 


was a solemnity in his manner of 
speaking that confounded Faniy, 
but which pleased her. What had 
wrought such a change? She was 
dying to know, but had to wait to 
be enlightened on the point till she 
could see him in private. 
not take place at once. 
renew his acquaintance 
uncle, aunt, and cousin. 
Albert’s sudden arrival caused 
some surprise, but not very much, 
however, for he. had promised sever- 
al months before to come about this 
time. Mr. Smithson received him 
with his usual quiet, somewhat cool 
regard. He looked upon his nephew 
as frivolous, and for such people he 
had no liking. But Mme. Smithson 
gave her dear Albert a very different 
reception. She loved him for his 
own sake, and especially for his 
mother’s, whom she regarded with 
affection and pity. She was quite 


This could 
He must 
with his 
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well aware that her sister’s income 
was very limited, and to see Albert 
marry her daughter would by no 
means have been repugnant to her. 
Eugénie also received her cousin 
with the pleasure and cordiality nat- 
ural to a relative meeting the friend 
of her childhood. 

In the course of two hours, he was 
made to feel quite at home, at liberty 
to go where he pleased, and to do 
what he liked. All the family had 
some employment, Eugénie as well 
as her parents. Albert at once pro- 
fited by this liberty to prendre langue, 
as the saying is—to get the news from 
Fanny. For had she not induced 
him to come here, and made him 
aware of her projects? . ‘ 
He found her in a small building 
not far from the house. It was on 
the banks of the river, which was 
more charming here than in any 
other part. Its peaceful current glid- 
ed between high banks where grew 
on either hand a row of willows 
whose pendant branches swept the 
very waters. Everything was de- 
lightfully quiet and romantic. It 
was Eugénie’s favorite retreat, where 
she often came in the morning to 
read, or to muse as the day declined. 
But Albert gave no heed to the 
beauties of nature around him. 

“ At last we can have a talk, my 
good Fanny,” said he: “talk of our 
mutual plans, eh! eh !—for it seems 
you, too, wish me to marry Eugénie. 
Our plans are in danger, if I am to 
believe your two letters: it is possi- 
ble I may be set aside! That would 
be a pity! My cousin is handsomer 
than ever. . . . But to tell the truth, 
her style of beauty is not exactly to 
my taste: she is too dignified. 
Be...” 

“Too dignified! . . . Mademoi- 
selle is enchanting; and then, there 
is her fortune, which it is no harm to 
consider.” 
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“My uncle’s losses have made a 
hole in it, however.” 
“But they are 
every day by his 
would not believe how profitable 
this mill is. Come, tell me plainly, 
will you ever find a wife as rich >— 
vith even half as much as she will 

have ? ‘“ 

“ Ma foi / no.” 

“ And the money you would never 
find again you have come near let- 
ting slip into another’s hands! 
There is some danger of it still.” 

“You alarm me.” 

“Tt is just so. 
long in coming ?” 


being repaired 
industry. You 


Why were you so 
“Because ... Ziens, my dear, I 
ras just going to tell you a fib, but 
it would do no good. I may as well 
show my hand, . . . I came very re- 
luctantly, because I prefer my bache- 
lor life. It would suit me better to 
wait a while. Would it be danger- 
ous to ask a delay of two or four 
years ?” 

“Ah! it is not enough to furnish 
you with a handsome wife and a fine 


- ' 
fortune 
fortune: 


One must wait till you are 
to accept them! Where 
are your wits 2” 


lisposed 


“Come, do not get angry. 
I must marry her at once, 
as you Say. 


I see 
I will do 
Here, I am all ready to 


listen to your advice, for you must 
tell me what I am to do.” 


“You give in? 


You may as 
well ! 


Come, own that you gave me 
And I was so 
Your grave air and plain 
dress made me hope you were con- 


a false impression. 


29¢ 


J 17 
pieased ; 


verted—I see I was mistaken, and 
am sorry for it.” 

* A fine farce. 
you in! 


And so I even took 
But did you not tell me to 
come here like a man seriously dis- 
posed? If I succeeded in deceiving 
you, the disguise must be perfect. 
The rest are more easily taken in 
than you! . . . But that is not the 
VOL. XVII.—38 
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point. You look quite frightened. 
What are you afraid of ?” 

“ Everything, and principally lest 
you make Mlle. Eugénie unhappy.” 

“She shall be mistress: that is 
what she likes—what else ?” 

* When you are married, you will 
no longer have any need of me, and 
will send me away.” 

“Send you away! I am ready to 
swear. .. . Here, I will give you my 
promise in writing: you shall never 
leave my house. Fanny, do you 
think me capable of such ingratitude ? 
I am frivolous, but I have some 
heart, you well know, you old grum 
bler. Well, how do affairs really 
stand ? . . . Does not your affection 
for me incline you to take too gloomy 
a view of things? ... My enemy 
—my rival, if I rightly understand 
your letters—is a fellow who ruined 
himself, and came here to win the 
beautiful Eugénie’s heart and _for- 
tune; he is very sedate in appear- 
ance, and artful in reality. But it is 
not enough to be ruined, and long 
for a fortune—the thing is to get it. 
The first condition is to please the 
lady. Is he a handsome fellow ?” 

“No; but he has a sensible, refined 
face calculated to strike the fancy of 
a young lady like your cousin.” 

“Has he much wit ?” 

“ He talks little, but well.” 

“He is religious, I think 
said ?” 

“Yes; he has founded a library 
and a school for the benefit of the 
workmen, and he visits the poor. 
All this affords him many opportuni- 
ties of meeting Mlle. Eugénie. She 
gives him books for his library, paper 
and pens for his school, and they 
agree upon the families to visit.” 

“ Ha! he is a knowing fellow. He 
thinks that a good way to please my 
cousin and to see her. ‘Then Eu- 
génie is more religious than she used 
to be?” 


you 
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“It seems so, but you know it is 
not easy to tell what is going on in 
mademoiselle’s heart.” 

“Fanny, you have rendered me a 


service I shall never forget. It was 
time to come—high time. I am 
even afraid I am too late. Have 


you detected anything to make you 
think her in love with him already ?” 

“She began by regarding him with 
aversion. ‘This softened into indif- 
ference. What further change there 
is I do not know.” 

“ What caused her aversion ?” 

“She thought he came here to 
catch her,” 

“ The deuce!” 

“His piety seemed to her mere 
artifice.” 

“ Evidently ! .e. . Is any one ever 
converted without a-motive ?” 

“You are a wicked creature, Al- 
bert. Louis may be a hypocrite, 
but all religious people are not hypo- 
crites. I even begin to think he is 
not.” 

Come, go on! ... Well, I see 
Eugénie regards him as a saint. She 


‘admires him, if nothing more. The 
danger is imminent.” 

“What are you going to do? 
Nothing wrong, I hope.” 

“Be easy on that score. I am 


going to keep an eye on that man, 
and study him. If he is sincere, I 
will make him ridiculous; if he’ is 
false, I will unmask him. Of course, 
I shall also employ other means, If 
Eugénie is not yet in love with him, 
I shall.be the foremost to win her 
heart. If she is attached to him, I 
shall do my utmost to appear more 
worthy of her regard, and to rout 
him. It is unnecessary to say I shall 
persist in my 7é/e as a person of 
gravity. Eugénie is absurdly roman- 
tic. I must endeavor to appear 
more saintly than this new apostle. 
No one will suspect the farce. Itis 
an age since I was here, and it would 
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not be astonishing if I also had been 
converted during the interval.” 

“ Don’t go too far !” 

“You may rely on that. There is 
only one thing I am anxious about. 
Have I not some invisible obstacle to 
contend against? . . . Eugéniehasa 
will of herown. If she has already 
made up her mind, if her heart is set 
on him, all my attempts would be of 
no avail.” 

“ Things have not come to that 
pass yet, I have every reason to be- 
‘lieve. I know where and when she 
has seen him, and what he has said 
to her, She only regards him with 
esteem, you may be sure.” 

After deciding on his plans, Albert 
had but one wish—-to put them at 
once in execution. ‘That very even- 
ing at dinner he directed the conver- 
sation to Louis. Mme. Smithson 
heartily praised the engineer. Mr. 
Smithson neither praised nor spoke 
disparagingly of him. He kept his 
suspicions with regard to Louis to 
himself. He was not in the habit 
of doing anything hastily, but had 
fully made up his mind to dismiss 
him if he found him as thorough a 
Catholic as he had reason to believe; 
that is, an overzealous one, secretly 
contriving with the curé all sorts of 
dark plots, the idea of which alarmed 
him. 

Eugénie, in a perfectly natural 
manner, confirmed all her mother 
had said, spoke of the good works 
he had undertaken, and finally men- 
tioned the part she had had in them. 

*“T also should be delighted to 
participate in all these laudable un- 
dertakings,” said Albert. “I must 
tell you, dear cousin, that I am_be- 
ginning to be reasonable. I take an 
interest in studying the great social 
problems, especially the extinction 
of pauperism, and the moral improve- 
ment of the lower classes.” 

Mr. Smitkicn gave Albert an in 
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credulous look, and Eugénie broke 
out into unrestrained laughter. 

“ Well,” said Albert, intimidated 
and cut to the quick, “you shall 
see if what I tell you is not true! 
To-jnorrow I will visit this wonderful 
school, and offer my services to the 
person who has charge of it. I rath- 
er think they will not be refused.” 

“Oh!” said Eugénie, “ how amus- 
ing it will be to see you drilling 
under M. Louis’ orders ! You 
will soon have enough of it.” 

“You think me fickle, then ?” 

“ Rather so.” 

“You are mistaken, I always 
like the same things, and especially 
the same people, my dear cousin.” 

“ How gallant you have become,” 
said Eugénie, laughing again. “ But 
what has come over us! We used 
to say thou to each other; now we 
say you. Once we kept up a succes- 
sion of compliments anything but 
flattering to each other, and here you 
are now gracious, amiable, and com- 
plimentary beyond description! It 
isa pity I can make no return... . 
But it is all in vain, my dear Albert ; 
neither your white cravat nor your 
subdued air can deceive me. My 
aunt wrote me not long ago that you 
were just the same. Do you hear? 
—your own mother said there was 
no change in you.” 

This unvarnished statement had 
really been made in one of Mme. 
Frémin’s letters. She little thought 
of injuring her son by showing him 
in so true a light. 

“My mother was mistaken,” said 
Albert, exceedingly vexed at such 
annoying remarks; “or rather, you 
have given a wrong interpretation to 
her words. I am indeed the same 
in a certain sense. When there is 
cause for laughter, I am ready to 
laugh. But though it is proper to 
laugh at suitable times, I feel that 
excessive and constant gaiety is un- 
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worthy of a man who aspires to a 
high place in the estimation of 
others.” 

“* Ah! to think of your sermoniz- 
ing, my dear cousin,” cried Eugénie, 
looking at him with a mocking air. 
“ But now I begin to understand 
your behavior. . . . Yes; that is it. 
. . » You have an eye to the bench. 
You consider gravity as part of a 
judge’s outfit, You are right, but 
between ourselves, as no one hears 
you, confess that the mask is any- 
thing but comfortable.” 

Albert was vexed and uneasy. 
His attempts were in vain: he could 
not persuade Eugénie he was really 
what he wished to appear. His sa- 
gacious cousin continued to banter 
him with a wit he fo@nd it difficult to 
ward off. 

Eugénie had no special design in 
her bantering, but her very simplicity 
and wit disarmed Albert, and thwart- 
ed his plans. How far this was from 
the delle passion he hoped to inspire! 
Eugénie treated him merely like a 
cousin, almost like a boy. He re- 
solved to let her see he was a man 
—a thoughtful and even religious 
man, “To-morrow,” thought he, 
“ T will go and beard the lion in his 
den. I will watch him narrowly; I 
will become his friend in order to 
thwart him. When I have convinc- 
ed my uncle and aunt there are 
others quite as rational as this gen- 
tleman, without being fanatics like 
him—for he is one, according to Eu- 
génie’s own account—when I have 
won the admiration of my romantic 
cousin, then we will think of wooing. 
But we must begin by driving this 
Jesuit away. Really, the comedy 
begins to interest me. A fine fortune 
and a pretty wife are at stake. More- 
over, there is this dismal creature to 
cover with confusion. If I do not 
come off conqueror, it will be because 
the fates are strangely against me.” 
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Such were Albert’s thoughts after 
retiring to his chamber. Then he 
betook himself to a novel. He 
was delighted to find himself so 
shrewd, and had no doubt of his suc- 
cess. 

At that same hour, Louis was 
also awake, but absorbed in prayer. 
Piety daily increased in his steadfast 
soul: so did love in his heart. Al- 
bert’s arrival, which he was at once 
informed of, produced a painful im- 
pression. “Mr, Smithson distrusts 
me,” he said to himself; “ Eugénie 
does not yet love me: it will be easy 
for this young man to win the place 
I covet in her heart.” He dwelt on 
these sad thoughts for some time, 





Albert called at Louis’ office about 
ten o’clock the next morning. This 
office was in the centre of the manu- 
factory, between two large rooms 
always filled with workmen. Here 
Louis was confined ten long hours a 
day. If he went out from time to 
time, it was first to one place, and 
then to another, to keep an eye on 
everything, and remedy any slight 
accident that might have occurred. 
He everywhere replaced Mr. Smith- 
son. He saw to everything,. and 
gave orders about everything, and 
acquitted himself of these duties with 
an ability and zeal that his employer 
could not help acknowledging. He 
could not have wished for an assist- 
ant more capable, more energetic, or 
more reliable. Had it not been for 
one suspicion in this cold Protest- 
ant’s breast, one cause of antipathy 
against this overzealous Catholic, 
Mr, Smithson would not only have 
esteemed Louis, but would have taken 
him to his heart. As it was, he con- 
tented himself with merely esteeming 
him, and this against his will. 
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A VILLAIN. 











but soon had recourse to his usual 
source of consolation, and confided 


all his cares to God. The prayer he 
uttered might be summed up in these 
few words, so fuil of Christian hero- 
ism: “O my God! if it is in_his 
power to render her happier thah | 
could, I pray thee to bestow her on 
him, and let me find my only con- 
solation in thee! .. .” The true 
Christian alone can so purify his af- 
fections as to render them disinter- 
ested. When Louis fell asleep, he 
felt a storm was brewing in the air, 
but calmness was in his heart. Re- 
signation, trust in God, and the 
purity of his love had restored seren- 
ity to his soul. 


C 
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The workmen were divide: 
two parties with respect to 
The good, who were the least 


numer 
ous—alas ! | 


it is so everywhere: the 

majority are on the wrong side— 
" hentlestaler ] + } 

were apsoiutery aevotea 

The bad feared him. 

was inflexible when 


to him. 
They knew he 


there was 





question of their morals or the rule 
of the establishment. 
not 


Louis would 
or blas 
phemy, or any improper talk. The 
fear he excited 


tolerate drunkenness, 
among the bad made 
1m extremely hated by a few. 
When Albert entered the engineer’ 
office, the latter went forward to 
meet him'with the ease of a man of 





the world receiving a visit, and with 


{ 
Vict 


the reserve of a diplomatist who fit 





himself in the presence of an adver- 
sary. From the very moment these two 
men first saw each other, they felt they 
were opponents. Each one had 2 
position to defend which the other 
sought for, and both were conscious 
of it. Before the Parisian uttered a 


word, Louis divined what was passing 
“ He has come to drive 


in his heart. 
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me away and marry his cousin,” 
thought he. “If Providence favors 
his plans, I shall submit. But it was 
God who brought me hither. I do 
not think I am mistaken in believing 
he has given me a work to do here, 
and I shall not leave till I clearly 
see I ought to give it up and go 
away.” 

Albert had to introduce himself. 
“T am Mr. Smithson’s nephew,” 
said he, “a licentiate of the law, and 
an advocate atthe Paris bar. My 
relatives have for a long time urged 
me to visit them, and I have profited 
by an interval of leisure to accept 
their invitation, I am aware, mon- 
sieur, of the important 7d/e you fill in 
the house, and what a useful man 
you are, and am desirous of making 
your acquaintance, Besides, I have 


“If I can be of any service what- 
ever to you, monsieur, I assure you 
it will give me great pleasure to 
serve you.” 

“My charming cousin Eugénie 
tells me, monsieur, that you are en- 
gaged in things I am likewise inter- 
ested in—the relief of the poor and 
the instruction of the ignorant around 
you. Eugénie has even given me to 
understand that she is your assistant 
in this work.” 

Albert kept his eyes fastened on 
Louis’ face as he uttered these words, 
He thought he would betray his 
feelings at sucha greeting—at the 
mere name of Eugénie. But Louis’ 
countenance remained impenetrable 
as usual, Albert felt he had before 
him either a very indifferent or a 
very shrewd man. 

“Tam glad to learn, monsieur,” 
replied Louis, “that you take an in- 
terest, as well as I, in these Christian 
labors, which in these times are more 
necessary than ever. Poverty and 
immorality are making great ravages, 
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mére novice in such matters. As 
Mile. Eugénie has been so kind as 
to speak of me, she may have told 
you how little I have yet accom- 
plished. And what I have done has 
only been through Mr. Smithson’s 
constant aid. You wish, monsieur, 
to be initiated into my undertakings. 
That will be very easy! I will show 
you our library, scarcely established, 
and our evening-school: that is all.” 

“You must also introduce me to 
your poor. I am seriously dispos- 
ed to make a practical study of 
the great questions of charity and 
instruction. ‘They are quite the or- 
der of the day. When can I meet 
WOES ss. 

“This evening, if you like; the 
school begins at seven o’clock,” 

“And what do yor do at this 
school ?” 

“J teach reading and writing to 
those who are ignorant of them, 
orthography to some, and ciphering 
to others. I end by reading some- 
thing carefully selected, with octa- 
sional remarks easy to comprehend 
and to retain. This affords me a 
daily opportunity of giving my au- 
dience useful advice.” 

Albert made a slight grimace. 
This manner of procedure did not 
suit him. He wished for exercises 
that afforded a more promising field 
for satisfying his vanity. 
to propose being useful ! 
to shine. 

They continued to converse a while 
longer. Louis, with the shrewdness 
that characterized him, led the con- 
versation to the most serious subjects. 
Albert replied without suspecting 
the scrutiny he was undergoing. 
Faithful to his 7é/, he affected ta 
judge matters with the seriousness of 
aman armed with unfaltering convic- 
tions. But this seriousness did not 
blind Louis. Without appearing to 


It was well 
He wished 


observe it, he caught him a dozen 
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times in criminal ignorance, and, 
what was worse, this ignorance was 
accompanied with a conceit that was 
ridiculous. At length the two young 
men separated. They had formed 
an opinion of each other at the first 
glance. Louis had seen through 
Albert’s mask, and found him a man 
of no depth, poorly aping a person 
of gravity. Albert felt he had a sa- 
gacious person to deal with. If 
Louis was his rival, he was a formid- 
able one. 

It may be supposed that, loving 
Eugénie to such a degree, Louis 
felt, as an impartial observer would 
have done in his place, that it would 
be sad to see a woman of so much 
worth united to a superficial man. 
He could not help feeling that he 
himself was more worthy of Eugénie 
than Albert ; that he was more capa- 
ble of making her happy. He was 
not mistaken; he had a right to 
think so. 

A few days after this first interview, 
I*sent Louis word that Victor was 
very much worse. His disease had 
made alarming progress. Victor 
had hitherto struggled courageously 
against it, but, the evening before, 
he took me by. the hand, and, fixing 
his large melancholy eyes on mine, 
said : 


“ My dear, my beloved wife, I have ° 


kept up till now, and continued to 
work as usual. But the hour has 
come for me to lay aside all earthly 
thoughts and cares. . . . It is time to 
collect my thoughts. ... Death is 
approaching. . .” 

At these words, I began to weep 
and sob. He waited till this natural 
explosion of grief was over. 

“T can realize your distress, my 
good Agnes,” said he. “I, too, feel 
how painful it is to leave you. But 
we are both Christians. Our religion 
is a source of never-failing consola- 
tion... . See how good God has 
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been to us! I might have died months 
ago: God has left me with you till 
now. He has given me time to pre- 
pare to enter his presence. And I 
truly believe that, by the help of his 
grace, I have made a good use of 
these last days. I have found and 
trained a man to succeed me in the 
journal, He will defend the good 
cause as well as I; perhaps better. 
I have saved the life of a young 
man who is and always will be a 
consistent Christian such as we need 
more of. I shall, I hope, have a 
share in all the good Louis will ac- 
complish; and he will do a great 
deal. . . . Of course, my dear Agnes, 
it is hard to separate from you, but 
we shall meet again on high. The 
longest life is but brief. How happy 
we shall be to meet again far from 
this wretched world, which I should 
not regret were it not for leaving you 
Every day it gives less room to God: 
the impious and the hypocritical are 
fearfully multiplying. This is a sad 
age! Ifthe very thought of leaving 
those we love were not so painful to 
the heart, ah! how sweet it would 
be to soar away from so much wicked- ° 
ness to the pure radiance of heaven. 
Why cannot I carry you with me, 
my poor darling? Oh! how glad I 
should then be to go. . . . But, no; 
it is not the will of God. He wishes 
me to precede you, alone. So be it. 
When in yonder world, I shall pray 
for you! . . . And now, let us give 
up all worldly things to those who 
have a longer time to live. As for 
me, I must cease to labor, and hence- 
forth think of nothing but God and 
my salvation. . . .” 

The following morning, I sent Louis 
word of what had taken place. He 
hastened to see us that afternoon. 
When he saw our dear Victor, he 
was exceedingly affected. My hus- 
band had changed every way within 
a fortnight, without my being con- 
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scious of it, having been constantly 
with him. 

“Oh! how glad I am to see you !” 
said he to Louis. “ Well, well, we 
shall not meet many times more,... 
here below, I mean, but we shall 
meet again in heaven never more to 
separate.” 

Louis burst into tears. 

“You great child!” continued he. 
“If it were not for my sweet Agnes 
there, I would beg you to congratu- 
late me: I am going home to God! 
But the idea of leaving that dear 
soul, who has made me so happy, 
hangs like a cloud between me and 
heaven. Oh! you will, you will 
watch over her as I would myself, 
will you not ?” 

“Yes; as your very self, I solemn- 
ly promise you,” cried Louis. Then, 
falling on his knees beside the bed, 
he said: “ My friend, assure me once 
more that you forgive me. It is I 
who have killed you !” 

Victor drew him towards him, and 
embraced him. Louis then begged 
my forgiveness also. I could not 
answer him, but I held out my hand, 
which he respectfully kissed. 

*“ One favor more,” said Louis: 
“T hope you will not leave us so 
soon as you suppose, but it is better 
to make the request now, as I can 
do it to-day without troubling you: 
give me your blessing !” 

Victor excused himself, but Louis 
insisted so long that he yielded. 
Victor then extended his hand over 
his friend’s head: “O my God!” 
said he, “I am only a sinner, with 
no right to bless in thy name; but I 
have given my heart to thee, and I 
also love this soul to whom thou has 
permitted me to do some good. 
Watch over him! . . . Make 
him happy here below, or, if it is thy 
will he should suffer, grant him the 
necessary courage to find joy in sor- 
row itself.” 
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This scene was deeply affecting. 
For some time we remained silent. 
Victor, unwilling to leave us so pain- 
fully impressed, began to smile and 
say the liveliest things he could im- 
agine. Addressing Louis, he said: 

* How are your love affairs? You 
cannot imagine how I long for your 
union with a woman so calculated to 
make you happy. ‘The more I think 
of it, the more I am convinced that 
Mlle. Smithson is the very person.” 

Louis replied with a sigh. He 
related what had taken place at the 
great dinner, and the wrong impres- 
sion Mr. Smithson had derived from 
the curés imprudence. He also 
told us of Albert’s arrival, and gave 
a brief account of their interview. 

“This man’s unexpected appear- 
ance has caused me sincere pain,” 
he said. “It has excited a thousand 
fears only too well grounded. Is it 
because I think him capable of de- 
stroying my most cherished hopes? 

. . No; not if it depends merely 
on him. His meaningless face, his 
affected and pretentious manners, 
and his vacant mind, are not calcu- 
lated to fascinate Mile. Eugénie. 
Her nature is entirely different from 
his. His defects must shock her. 
But the man, from what I am told, 
has the luck of being in his aunt’s 
good graces. Who knows but Mme. 
Smithson herself induced him to 
come, with the positive intention of 
giving him her daughter’s hand in 
marriage? .. .” 

“Tt is possible,” said Victor, * but 
you have one good cause for hope 
in spite of everything. You ac- 
knowledge yourself that such a man 
cannot please Mlle. Eugénie. Now, 
she is a woman with a mind of her 
own, and her parents are very indul- 
gent to her. ‘These two reasons in- 
duce me to believe she will never 
marry him.” 

“She is different from most wo- 
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men,” replied Louis. “ Her filial de- 
votion may lead her to accept the 
husband her parents propose... . 
Ah! if she loved me, I should not 
be alarmed on that score. For an 
instant, I thought she did; but the 
longer I study things calmly, the 
more inclined I am to believe I was 
lulled by a sweet illusion. . . . She 
does not love me yet. It is possible 
she might, had things remained as 
they were. Everything will take a 
new turnnow. This young relative’s 
arrival will absorb her attention, and 
how do I know but she will even 
end by taking him for what he pre- 
tends to be—a grave, thoughtful 
man P” 

“JT have no fears on that point,” 
said Victor. “If this intruder is the 
superficial person you suppose—and 
he is, I believe—he will not deceive 
a person so observing as Mlle. 
Smithson.” 

“ He is her cousin. . 
one in the house treats him with 
great affection. ... Mlle. Eugénie 
is young and without experience, ... 
and the man in question does not 
lack a certain ability. . . . He has 
already annoyed me in more than 
one way.” 

“Ts it possible! How?” 

“T told you that at our first inter- 
view he immediately expressed a 
wish to aid me in the work I had 
undertaken. I promised to intro- 
duce him to my school that evening. 
He was so urgent that he excited 
my suspicions at once. My fears 
were only too well founded, as you 
will see. I had scarcely been a 
quarter of an hour in the school- 
room, before he came in with Mr. 
Smithson. I am anxious not to ex- 
aggerate anything; above all, I do 
not wish to calumniate him. It is, 
therefore, with all sincerity I tell you 
that this designing man, at his first 
visit, so arranged everything as to 
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take the precedence of me before my 
scholars. With his arm passed fa- 
miliarly through his uncle’s, he en- 
tered with a mere salutation of con- 
descending patronage. Then, after 
going to the door with Mr. Smithson, 
who had business elsewhere, he re- 
mained as if to superintend and di- 
rect me, as the master of the house 
might have done, had he wished to 
assert his rights. I repeat it: this fel- 
low only came there to make the 
workmen feel that he was, even in 
my night-school, if not the master, 
at least his representative, and I the 
humble agent. In fact, without con- 
sulting me, he began to give advice 
to one and another, making a great 
deal of noise, and meddling with 
everything, so that, thanks to him, 
nothing was done. He disturbed 
everybody, and was of no assistance. 

“ Of course, the idle and talkative, 
as well as those disposed to flattery, 
took to the new-comer. As to me, 
I frankly confess he had a singular 
effect on my nerves. However, I re- 
strained myself, and said nothing to 
him that evening. The next morn- 
ing, he called on me, and announced 
his intention of beginning a series of 
lessons on political economy. As 
you know, I am in the habit of read- 


ing aloud every evening from some 


(rr 
Db 
good book—a historical incident, an 
anecdote, or a moral extract calcu- 


lated to interest the workmen. To 
this I join some familiar explanations 
and reflections of a moral and even 
religious nature. This exercise, as 
simple as it is beneficial in its results, 
was not to his liking. He wished to 
replace it advantageously, as he said, 
by instructions apparently learned, 
but in reality useless and even per- 
nicious, Nothing is worse than to 
waste great words on people abso- 
lutely destitute of elementary know- 
ledge. But the very ignorance of 
his audience attracted Albert. He 
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thought he should dazzle them with- 
out much effort, and without running 
the risk of their finding out how little 
he really knows. I listened very 
coldly to his proposal. When he 


left, he gave me a slight glance of 
spitefulness 


which was ominous of 
evil. 

“ That night the young man did not 
appear in the school-room, but the 
following evening he presented him- 
self. This time he made so much 
confusion that I could not conceal 
my annoyance. He perceived it, and 
left the room. I regretted not hav- 
ing, perhaps, restrained my feelings 
sufficiently. I followed him into the 
next room. He received me with 
insolent haughtiness, and took my 
explanations unkindly. When I had 
finished, he thus addressed me: 

“Monsieur, there are some who 
do good out of love of being useful: 
to such I belong. ‘There are others 
who do it from motives of self-love 
and interest: you may know of some. 
... You have instituted this school; 
you direct it in your own way; you 
wish to be the sole master. What 
your reason is for all this I do not 
know, but I can certify one thing: 
you wish to have your workmen to 
yourself, It is not my practice to 
intrude anywhere, even when I hav 
a perfect right. 
withdraw.’ 

“T stopped him to ask what motive 
of interest I could have. 

“¢Q monsieur!’ said he, ‘the 
name of a philanthropist is not to be 
despised. It leads to many things. 
You know better than I what use you 
wish to make of it; it is not for me to 
tell you. It remains to be seen if 
you succeed,’ 

“ He evidently wished to insinuate 
that I had taken this indirect way 
of gaining the esteem of the Smith- 
son family, and perhaps Eugénie’s 
affections. I felt my anger rise. I 


e 
Consequently I 
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was about to reply in a way I should 
have regretted, but he prevented it 
by going out without giving me an 
opportunity. 

“ At first, I congratulated myself on 
my victory. I am ashamed to say 
that my pride, which I thought I 
had conquered, again reappeared in 
my heart. ‘He is afraid of me! I 
said to myself. ‘ He feels my supe- 
riority, and has gone away through 
mortification.’ Subsequent _ reflec- 
tion convinced me of my mistake. 
Albert, in withdrawing, was not van- 
quished, but really the conqueror. 
He had successfully achieved his 
perfidious design. He was tired of 
the school, and felt he should soon 
cut a sorry figure in it. He sought 
the means of getting out of it, which 
I unwittingly furnished him, so that 
his very retreat could be used as a 
pleaagainst me. All my subsequent 
observations have confirmed my sus- 
picions. I have not met him since, 
but I can see he has been secretly 
plotting against me. Mr. Smithson 
is colder than ever towards me. As 
to Mile. Eugénie, I have met her 
only once, walking with Albert. She 
saw me, and might have spoken, but 
pretended not toobserve me. ... Ah! 
my dear friend, I am, I confess, 
down-hearted. For days, I have seen 
that my course and my principles 
excite Mr. Smithson’s suspicions, but 
I had some reason to believe I was 
no longer indifferent to his daughter. 
Now she herself has turned, or rath- 
er, has been turned, against me. In 
a month, she will no longer be able 
to endure me. . . . What shall I 
do ?” 

“Keep straight on: continue the 
work you have begun. If an oppor- 
tunity occurs for explanation either 
with the father or daughter, convince 
them that you are an honest man.” 

Our poor friend was very gloomy 
when he left us. We participated 
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in his sadness, for we did not doubt 
but this cousin, who had come so 
inopportunely, was slyly doing him 
We were not wrong 

I will relate what 


some ill-turn. 
in thinking so. 
had taken place. 

As Louis rightly conjectured, Al- 
bert had willingly allowed himself 
to be excluded from the school. He 
immediately presented himself in the 
salon with an air of discouragement, 
but triumphing in the bottom of his 
heart. 

“You have returned early this 
evening,” said Eugénie. “Are you 
tired of the school already ?” 

“T am not tired of it, but they can 
no longer endure me there.” 

“ Have you made yourself insup- 
portable?” asked Eugénie. She 
really did not love her cousin, and 
under the appearance of teasing him, 
as is the way with young people, she 
told him some pretty plain truths as 
often as she could. Mr. Smithson 
was reading a newspaper. Hearing 
what Eugénie and Albert said, he 
looked up, and.said to his nephew, in 
his usual grave tone: 

“ What has happened ?” 

“T have been dismissed from the 
school.” 

“ Impossible !” said Eugénie. 

Albert was astonished at the per- 
sistency with which his cousin de- 
fended Louis. He felt his hatred 
redouble against the engineer. 

“You may well think it impossi- 
ble,” said he, in an insinuating tone. 
“ Really, if this gentleman 
has a right to figure in the school he 
has founded with my uncle’s aid, I, 
his nephew, and almost a child of the 
house, have a right to take a part in 
it also. But such is not the opinion 
of our imperious co-laborer. There 
is a certain routine about his instruc- 
tions that I mildly criticised. For 
example, he tries, however awkward 
it may be, to give a religious turn to 
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everything, which I, though a great 
friend to religion, find ridiculous,” 

In this underhand way, Albert 
skilfully aroused his uncle’s anger 
and distrust. Mr. Smithson mur- 
mured to himself, with that voice of 
the soul inaudible to others: “JI 
thought so: he is fanatical and am- 
bitious. My nephew, fool as he is, 
has found it out, and has unmasked 
him! That is why the other has got 
rid of him.” 

Albert partly guessed what was 
passing in his uncle’s mind, and saw 
he had made a good hit. He ended 
his recriminations in these terms: 
“The little advice of a humble na- 
ture I gave him; my course so differ- 
ent from his, and, I may say without 
vanity, better. . . .” 

Here Eugénie burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“ Eugénie,” said Mr. Smithson 
gravely, “ what your cousin is saying 
merits attention. You are far too 
giddy this evening.” 

Eugénie never resisted her father, 
except in a case of absolute necessi- 
ty; she became silent, and appeared 
to take no further interest in the con- 
versation. 

“ At last,” said Albert, “I clearly 

saw this gentleman wished to have 
his school to himself, so much at 
home does he feel even there. 
He rudely . . . made me feel tha 
I was in the way. I with- 
drew, but not without letting him 
know, in my turn, that I regarded 
his course as it merited.” 

“There was no quarrel between 
you ?” inquired Mr. Smithson, who 
had a horror of contention. 

“ No, uncle.” 

Mme. Smithson thereupon pro- 
ceeded to console her nephew as 
well as she could. The remainder 
of the evening passed in an uncom- 
fortable manner. Each of the four 
persons in the room was absorbed in 


. . 
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serious reflection without wishing it 
to be obvious, and all felt that they 
would not like to communicate what 
was passing in their hearts. This 
caused a want of ease which became 
more and more awkward as it grew 
more perceptible in spite of the efforts 
each made to conceal it. The two 
who were the most troubled, however, 
were Mme. Smithson and Albert. 
The latter no longer doubted Eu- 
génie’s love for the engineer. He 
ought to have seen that, as usual, she 
merely took the side of the oppressed. 
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As to Mr. Smithson, it was quite 
different. A few days previous, he 
merely suspected Louis might be 
fanatical and ambitious, and linked 
with the cure to undermine his au- 
thority among the workmen. Now 
he began to be sure of it. He 
even went so far as to suspect his 
daughter of favoring Louis’ de- 
signs. This Catholic league, estab- 
lished in his own house and at his 
own hearth, filled him with a terror 
and anger as lively as they were 
ridiculous. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CALUMNY, 


The next morning, before any one 
was up, Albert went in search of 
Fanny, with whom he had the fol- 
lowing conversation : 

“You have caused me a useless 
journey,” said he. “ Eugénie loves 
the engineer.” 

“T do not believe it,” replied the 
servant, either because she did not, 
or because she wished to console 
Albert. 

“Tt is of no use to contradict me. 
I have kept my eyes open, and drawn 
my own conclusions. I have a bet- 
ter opportunity than you for obser- 
vation. I tell you she loves him! 
If you cannot devise some scheme 
for driving him from her mind, I 
shall set out to-morrow for the capi- 
tal.” 

“Here is what I call hitting the 
nail on the head. . . . I thought of 
something yesterday exactly to the 
point.” 

It was Albert’s turn to be incredu- 
lous. He shrugged his shoulders as 
a sign of doubt. 

“T tell you I can satisfy your 
demand,” repeated Fanny slowly. 
“Listen! In a manufactory, every- 
thing is talked about. The engineer 
has for some time frequented a house 


apparently through charity, but it is 
my opinion another motive takes 
him there. There is a young girl in 
the house—the prettiest, handsomest 
girl to be seen, they say, for ten 
leagues around. Besides, she is 
well behaved, intelligent, and even 
pious; only, she is pitifully poor.” 

* Tell me how he became acquaint- 
ed with the family.” 

“The father is a drunkard; the 
mother an idle, malicious creature 
who is employed here. The engi- 
neer looks after her. This woman 
was probably the cause of his going 
to the house. They are extremely 
destitute.” 

“And the girl: 
do ?” 

“She has been very well brought 
up at an aunt’s in town. The aunt 
died recently, and so suddenly that 
she was unable to make her will, as 
she intended, in favor of her niece. 
The latter has therefore returned 
home, to find nothing but wretched- 
ness, I must confess, however, that 
she has behaved admirably... . 
All these details are correct, I assure 
you.... What is no less true, 
Mile. Eugénie knows all the poor 
families that the engineer visits except 


what does she 
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this one. It is my conviction that 
he loves this girl, and intends marry- 
ing her some day. . . . There is no 
need of making people out worse 
than they are. ‘There are some good 
things in this M. Louis. All his 
family are very wealthy. He will 
not be poor long, and is at liberty to 
marry a woman who has nothing, if 
he pleases.” 

“ Well,” said Albert, “I will re- 
flect on what you have told me. 
It seems to me, with this information, 
I can greatly modify my fair cousin’s 
feelings towards her protégé.” 

Before another hour, Albert had 
gathered full particulars with regard 
to the subject, and matured his plans. 
That very afternoon, he asked Eugé- 
nie to allow him to accompany her 
in her rounds among the poor. 

“ Willingly,” saidshe. “ I havenot 
been to see them for some time. I was 
just thinking I ought to go to-day.” 

They set out together, 
was delightful. Eugénie, lively and 
witty as usual, took most of the con- 
versation upon herself. Albert had 
on a dignified air of offence which 
he wished his cousin to perceive; 
but she did not notice it, or pretend- 
ed not. ‘Iwenty times he was on 
the point of alluding to what had 
taken place the evening before, and 
as often refrained. Conceited as he 
was, Albert could not help it—he 
was not at his ease in Eugénie’s so- 
ciety. Her unvarying frankness, her 
intelligence, and the vivacity that 
never forsook her, all rare 
qualities rendered him continually 
diffident in her presence. 

At some distance from the manu- 
factory, the road divided. One part 
turned towards the highway that led 
to the village; the other followed a 
gentle declivity to the river half hid- 
den among the willows, rushes, and 
flowers that make that part of the 
bank so delightful. 


The day 


these 
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“What a charming view!” said 
Albert. “Let us go down this way 
a short distance. We can afterwards 
return to the highway.” 

Eugénie allowed herself to be 
guided by his wish, When within a 
hundred steps from the shore, they 
came to a hut by the wayside, be- 
tween two large trees, picturesque 
in appearance, but indicative of pov- 
erty. It looked like a forsaken nest 
in a thicket. 

Albert had made particular inquir- 
ies, and knew the hut was inhabited 
by the Vinceneau family—the one, it 
will be recollected, that Louis took 
charge of unknown to Eugénie. 

* Are there not some of your poor 
people here whom you ou 
visit ?” asked Albert, in the most i 
nocent manner. 

“No; I have no 
in this cottage.” 


idea who lives 


“IT saw M. Louis coming out of 
it the other day.” 

“ He probably came here on bu- 
I know all the families he 
visits; none of them lives here.” 

While thus talking, Albert ap- 
proached the hut, and, 
génie could prevent him, entered 
She followed. 

Mére Vinceneau was at home that 
day, in one of her fits of idleness and 
ill-humor. She at once recognized 
whom she did not 
She had, as I have already remark- 
ed, a general antipathy against the 
rich. 

“ What have you come here for ?’ 
said she. 

“We do not wish to disturb you 
in the least,” said Eugénie, whose 
curiosity was roused, “ My 
cousin and I merely wish to rest our- 
selves. Perhaps you could give us 
some milk.” 

“ T have none.” 

Mére Vinceneau was a tall, spare 
woman, with a forbidding counte- 


siness. 


before Eu- 


Eugénie, 


now 
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nance, and covered with rags. Had 
it not been for her crabbed face, she 
would certainly have excited com- 
passion, However, Eugénie’s sym- 
pathies were awakened at the sight 
of her wretched condition. 

“You seem very destitute, my 
good woman,” said she. “Can I 
be of any service to you ?” 

La Vinceneau softened a little at 
this gracious offer, “Thank you,” 
she said. “It is true we are badly 
some le have too 
much, ... Nevertheless, I ought not 
to complain. We have one friend. 

. You know him well—M. Louis, 

What a 
There is 
If the 


” 


off, while peo 


} 
} 
i 


the engineer of your mill, 
kind heart he has! 

’ ~“ ' 
who loves the poor! 


one 
rich 
only resembled him! . 

“Do you live here alone ?” 
‘ “No; I have a husband employed 
at the tile-works, and a daughter 


who goes out as a seamstress in the 


She is coming now.” 

A slight cloud came over Eugé- 
nie’s face. It still darker 
when Madeleine Vinceneau entered, 
Madeleine was not merely beautiful: 
she was dazzling. Poorly but neat- 
came forward with a 
dignity and grace that inspired as- 
tonishment as well as respect. Her 
large black eyes, her pale, refined 
face, her smiling lips, and her whole 
appearance, had an air of aristocratic 
distinction, 

“What a lovely creature!” 
Eugénie’s first thought. 
other presented itself: “ Perhaps 
Louis loves her.” She shuddered. 
A feeling of displeasure and sadness 
came over her: “I must be in love 
with him myself without being aware 
of it, to be so jealous,” she said to 
herself. This doubt was natural. 
Eugénie determined to solve it. 


became 


ly clad, she 


was 


Then an- 
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Such is our nature. We can never 
see so clearly what is passing in the 
depths of our hearts as in a tempest. 

Eugénie began to question the 
girl discreetly. She wished to ascer- 
tain if her nature was as angelic as 
her exterior. She was soon satis- 
fied on this point. Madeleine was 
innocence itself, and as good as she 
was innocent. She confirmed all 
her mother had said, and in her 
turn praised Louis with an ingenu- 
ousness that assured Eugénie she did 
not him. “But he—is he as 
indifferent to her? . . .” was Eu- 


¢ 


love 


rénie’s thought as she left the house. 
She could not get rid of the painful 


suspicion, consequently she was in 
rather a gloomy mood. Albert no- 
ticed it, but refrained from saying 
anything. One unguarded word 
would have counteracted the happy 
effect of his perfidious scheme. But 
he was triumphant when he returned 
to his room. “I have dealt nfy 
rival a severe blow,” said he to him- 
self—** a blow he can hardly recover 
from; for he will not suspect its 
source, and Eugénie will never men- 
tion it to him. Even if she wished 
to, how could they have any expla- 
nation? ‘They never meet except in 
the presence of others. Before such 
an explanation takes place, I must 
find other means of completing his 
ruin. . . . I have begun well, and 
must bring things to a crisis. . . .” 

All this occurred the day before 
Louis came to see us. Mére Vince- 
neau told him of the visit a short 
time after. He suspected there was 
some scheme of Albert’s at the bot- 
tom of it, and dwelt on the means he 
should use to defeat his calculations. 
Meanwhile, his enemy was contriv- 
ing a new plot destined to cause him 
still greater embarrassment. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE 


EMPIRE. 


FROM THE REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE,. 


THE imperial form of government 
has sprung up in France within 
seventy years, and been only slightly 
modified by the different administra- 
tions that have succeeded each other. 
And yet nothing could be more at 
variance with the traditions, customs, 
and genius of the nation. This 7¢- 
gime is of foreign origin. It is the 
recrudescence of the conquest of 
Gaul by Julius Cesar. It has sub- 
jected us again to a yoke analogous 
to the condition we were in after 
Gaul lost its independence. The 
veil that blinded us to its real nature 
has fallen off in the shock of momen- 
tous events, It is important to re- 
assert a truth that will now be better 
comprehended. The historians of 
the Revolution have endeavored to 
show that the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1789 was purely French, 
and the result of national necessity ; 
but the very violence that accompa- 
nied it proves the contrary. Natural 
developments are effected peacefully. 
Louis XVI., so far from resisting the 
torrent, seconded it, and abandoned 
himself to it. Nothing shows so ful- 
ly what an effort was necessary for 
the triumph of the Revolution as 
the impossibility of its succeeding by 
regular means and the assent of the 
country. It took France by assault. 
It profited by circumstances, but 
this does not change the nature of 
its deeds or the character of its 
success. We do not deny that 
this pagan and Cesarean tradition 
might have found its way into 
France with the monarchy, but it is 
certain that, however restrained it had 


been by Christian principles, it all at 
once broke through its bounds. Half 
the members of the Constituent 
Assembly belonged to the legal pro- 
fession. Imbued with the absolutist 
teachings of Roman law, they ener- 
getically sought to apply them. The 
Revolution recalls ancient Greco- 
Roman days; there is nothing Chris- 
tian about it. What is the sover- 
eignty of the people but the very 
principle that laid the foundation of 
despotism in Greece? The title of 
“ citizen ” implies that all Frenchmen 
belong to the same city or town. 
This rising e# masse, and the notion 
that every Frenchman is a soldier, 
are wholly pagan. The legislative 
corps—that means the people make 
their own laws, only they do so by 
proxy. What! the people not ex- 
ercise their special prerogative! In 
ancient times, though the people 
only amounted to a few thousand 
voters, they never fully enjoyed the 
legislative power. Besides, in con- 
sequence of the institution of slav- 
ery, every shade of democracy was 
equivalent to an aristocracy. ‘The 
legislators of 1789 only recognized 
the slavery of citizens with respect 
to the state, which induced them to 
create a power strong enough to 
counterbalance and represent their 
ten millions of constituents. 

Their proscriptions, denunciations, 
conspiracies, and struggles recall 
the time of Marius and Sylla. It is 
worthy of notice that in the revo- 
lutionary documents the heroes of 
Athens and Rome replace the saints 
of the calendar. ‘This imitation is 
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extremely amusing. A religion ut- 
terly pagan follows. A Pantheon is 
opened to modern divinities, and 
great men deified. Catholicism un- 
dergoes a persecution unsurpassed by 
the persecutions of the emperors of 
the first three centuries. It alone is 
excluded from the Pantheon. Under 
the empire, this imitation is so strik- 
ing that it is impossible to mistake it. 
Tke Napoleonic era recalls that of 
the Czesars. In this new civilization, 
or ancient civilization revived, new 
terms are necessary to express the 
changes made. Political language 
is modified. First we have consuls, 
then tribunes, then a senate, and at 
last an emperor. The senatus-con- 
sultum keeps pace with the plebis- 
citum. ‘The subdued provinces are 
governed by prefects. The judges are 
merely Napoleon’s delegates. The 
whole of this organization is of for- 
eign, not French, origin, Our his- 
tory presents no parallel to it. And 


the reality corresponds with the ap- 
pearances: it is the engrafting of 
absolute power on the sovereignty of 


the people. For the emperor never 
disguised the source of his authority, 
He always assumed to be the repre- 
sentative of the people. Like Au- 
gustus and Tiberius, he derived the 
imperial inviolability from the tribu- 
nitian character with which he was 
invested. The empire had its xodlesse, 
but a nodblesse of titles and decora- 
tions similar to that of the Lower Em- 
pire. All independence was denied 
this noblesse, ‘The army was likewise 
organized after the manner of the 
Roman legion. There were no longer 
any local distinctions. Each regiment 
was composed of a confused mixture 
of the various French peoples. The 
officers even did not belong to their 
regiments. They knew, in their no- 
madic life, only the will of Cesar, 
on whom alone they depended, and 
who transported them from one regi- 
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ment to another, and from one place 
to another. Passive instruments, they 
had no willof theirown. Therefore, 
they were ready for anything. 
Formerly, the army could not be 
employed against the nation. It 
represented the different social ele- 
ments, and enjoyed the independence 
natural to these elements. The offi- 
cers retained their independence, for 
they served at their own expense 
from a sense of duty. The adminis- 
tration, the bar, and the army under 
the empire depended on one indi- 
vidual. Neither local customs, nor 
municipal corporations, nor right of 
property could withstand this des- 
potism. A universal levelling under 
the name of equality smoothed away 
every obstacle before Czesar. What 
rank could stand before the formida- 
ble title of the sovereignty of the 
people? This Czesarean power found 
no embodiment in one of French 
origin, It fell to an Italian, a Ro- 
man, to one who rivalled Plutarch’s 
heroes. This Italian assumed con- 
trol of the Revolution without ceasing 
to be Italian, or rather Roman; for 
Roman he was, a cosmopolite. His 
aim was to restore the Roman Em- 
pire, or the Empire of the West. 
The French nation was to be the 
means of universal conquest, as the 
Gauls in the hands of his predeces- 
sors, the Czesars. Of old France he 
preserved no vestige. And he carried 
into Italy his achievements in France. 
He extended the Revolution to Spain. 
There was nothing French in a single 
characteristic of his genius. And his 
race have obstinately pursued the 
imperial career which he opened. 
His nephew, like himself, a mixture 
of astuteness, violence, boundless 
ambition, utopianism, literary tastes, 
and fatalism, renewed the glory of 
the empire. Louis Napoleon also 
belonged to alllands, Italian, Swiss, 
German, English, American—he had 
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something of them all. He spoke 
all languages as well as the French, 
and his French was that of a refugee. 
During his reign, he assembled around 
him none but foreigners. His apart- 
ments were never clear of the 
outlandish people he had become 
acquainted with in his wanderings. 
He loved to converse with them, to 
tell them his plans. And these ad- 
venturers enjoyed being with him. 
They found him as utopian as ever, 
as unchanged in his notions, and the 
phenomenon interested them. No 
Frenchman of note consented to 
serve him. France was given up to 
foreigners, They penetrated every- 
where, and took possession of the 
country. Imperial cosmopolitanism 
attracted them, and sheltered them, 
and overloaded them with favors. 
French policy became English, Ital- 
ian, American, The denationaliza- 
tion of France was effected by the 
laws, public schools, new manners, 
and the transformation of Paris into 
an European capital of pleasures and 
the arts: This 
system was overthrown when, arrived 
at the highest pitch of madness, 
Louis Napoleon, after effecting the 
unity of Italy, so powerfully aided 
King William in setting up the new 
Empire of Germany as a rival to 
France. He sacrificed France to the 
triumph of the imperial idea in Italy 
and Germany. 

The Bonaparte family is completely 
destitute of patriotism. Its cosmo- 
politan character is constantly assert- 
ing itself. Louis Napoleon’s foreign 
policy was essentially anti- French. 
His constant desire to effect the 
unity of Italy and that of Germany 
was the wish of an alien. Our inte- 
rior legislation became no less op- 
posed to the national character. 
What is the civil code but the 
systematization of principles laid 
down in the Digest? ‘The right of 


France disappeared. 
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property restricted by the legislator, 
family rights suppressed for the ben- 
efit of Cesar, and property, as well 
as individuals, placed under adminis- 
trative direction—all this is Bonapart- 
ism as well as Cesarism. Outside 
of the central power, there was no 
authority possessing any freedom of 
action in France. No municipal 
body was safe from dissolution. No 
corporation was allowed to stand 
alone. Obedience the lot 
of the French ; which does not imply 
order and unanimity, for the govern- 
ment, with contradictory aims, and 
without any real permanence, impos- 
ed laws that were contradicto ory and 
impracticable. ‘The distinguishing 
feature of Bonapartism is the union 
of liberal theories with absolute 
er. In spite of universal 

and deliberative assemblies, 


became 


€ pow- 
suffrage 
despot- 
ism increased and was strengthened. 
It even relied on the opposing and 
controlling influences it created. The 
senate and the legislative corps were 
subservient to the empire, and _sus- 
tained it. 
liberty 


The idea of equality and 
constantly held out by high 
imperial functionaries contributed to 
the popularity of the Napoleons. 
Under the late 7égime, Prince Jeron 
Napoleon 
senting the democratic side 
But we know 
revelations of the 


was charged with repre- 
of the 
imperial government. 
now, by the 
pers found, that his opinions always 
coincided with the emperor’s. “This 
was what may be called playing into 
each other’s hands. The tip of the ear 
shows itself in those liberal speeches 
which were apparently most hostile 
to the government in such a way 
that no one who knows how to read: 
can fail to perceive it. Under his 
forcible language is concealed a 
half-expressed, vague opinion, 
but which is clearly and positively 
opposed to the rights of assemblies. 
What enthusiastic liberalism did not 


faint, 
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M. de Persigny manifest! Accord- 
ing to him, provincial liberty was 
upheld by the fréfets, whom he 
styled, on one occasion, the fathers 
of the departments. ‘This sally caus- 
ed much laughter, but M. de Per- 
signy did not laugh. This same 
minister bethought himself of some 
conflicting elements that had evad- 
ed the superintending eye of Cesar, 
[t occurred to him to place his master 
officially at the head of the secret 
societies, and he transformed free- 
masonry into an imperial institution. 
The despotism that has weighed 
on France for seventy years is un- 
known to the rest of Europe. We 
do not say that other nations have 
not undergone various degrees of 
despotism, but the despotism of a 
dictatorship founded on the sover- 
eignty of the people is a privilege 
France alone has enjoyed. A dicta- 
torship, that institution of republi- 
can Rome, has been known here 
since 1789. Successive governments 
have been set up in the name of the 
people; they have all been ephem- 
they have acknowledged no 
other will but their own—at least, in 
the beginning. The dictatorship is 
renewed every ten years. At Rome, 
before the empire, it has been calcu- 
lated that every three years and a 
half a dictatorship was established, 
which lasted sa months or there- 
abouts. Our situation, therefore, is 
preferable. It may, however, be 
questioned if it is the ideal of a 
Christian nation. Louis Napoleon 
became the open apologist of Julius 
Cesar: he took sides against the 
Gauls and Franks, who were our an- 
cestors. This audacity excited uni- 
versal astonishment. The Romans 
from the beginning were accustomed 
to absolute power and anarchy. 
In the vast series of revolutions that 
make up their history, we find no 
fixed form of government. The 
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consuls, preetors, and tribunes at 
Rome, and in the provinces the 
proconsuls and governors, exercised 
unlimited power. The emperor was 
only a perpetual dictator, Roman 
civilization was absolute power op- 
posed to the liberties of foreign and 
barbarous nations who preserved a 
primitive social organization, and 
lived under patriarchal institutions. 
The Roman historians acknowledge: 
that the barbarians fought for liberty. 
The Romans governed the provinces 
as, at a later period, the Turks gov- 
erned the countries they conquered. 
Science and literature have depicted 
their sanguinary course with brilliant 
sophistry, and erected it into a sys- 
tem. There is no doubt that the 
thousands of jurisconsults who de- 
voted their talents to the empire 
never questioned the legitimacy of 
Cesarism. They did not even com- 
prehend German liberty. They often 
spoke of it with a rare ignorance. 
Tacitus sometimes forgets the fidel- 
ity with which he has described the 
manners of the Germans. He pass- 
es this singular judgment on a people 
of Thrace whose independent spirit 
he mentions: Ve regibus parere nisi 
ex libidine soliti*—they obey their 
kings only according to their caprice 
or humor. ‘To us this has no sense. 
Tacitus sees that these people obey 
sometimes, but not always. He does 
not perceive the link that connects 
these two facts. To obey through 
humor or caprice is.not to obey at 
all. What is their legal obligation ? 
It is sufficient to examine their bar- 
barous institutions. The barbarous 
king is neither a dictator nor consul : 
he is like a father. His authority is 
limited by other heads of families 
and by their customs. The tribe 
obeys, but only after discussing the 
point in the assemblies of the nation. 


* Ann. 1. iv. ch. xlvi. 
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The people obey when the king has 
received the necessary approval of 
the established authorities. There is 
not, as under the Roman government, 
a man who rules, and a nation that 
vbeys. This dualism does not exist 
among the barbarians. The king is 
a part of the nation, as a father is of 
his family, which attributes a high 
dignity to both king and father, but 
not great power. Unity of action, 
in this case, comes by the concur- 
rence of wills. This concurrence is 
permanent, and the easier because 
nature, through the family ties, soft- 
ens difference of opinion, lessens 
rivalries, and produces men of incon- 
testable authority whose very birth 
commands respect. Their laws are 
less severe and stringent, but liberty 
reigns, and society is based on the 
affections, and not on the mere pre- 
dominance of force. Tacitus would 
be more intelligible if he said that 
the people only obeyed after giving 
their approval according to 
which custom had established. 
ly speaking, the word “bido 
imply either consent or assent. ‘The 
idea is somewhat obscure. But there 
is nothing to authorize a translator 
to say the people obeyed their king 
only through caprice or humor. 
Tacitus finds it difficult to compre- 
hend the organization of tie tribe, 
and does not regard it as of much 
account. He judges like a Roman 
who has a clear notion only of mili- 
tary rule and passive obedience. In 
spite of himself, however, he dwells 
on these barbarians, who inspire him 
with a kind of terror. He points out 
the effects of their patriarchal insti- 
tutions from which the liberty of mo- 
dern nations has sprung. His books 
are for us a title of honor. Our an- 
cestors figure therein as conquered: 
their features are changed, but not 
unrecognizable. We love to find 
proofs that the traditions of liberty 
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among the French race preceded 
the importation of despotism. 
Despotism came to us by the way 
of revolution. This will not surprise 
any one. The empire is the highest 
and most definite form of despotism 
among civilized nations. Our enlight- 
enment, or pretended enlightenment, 
so far from having any repugnance 
to it, evidently led to it. Are we 
more enlightened than the Greeks 
and Romans? Are our rulers better 
versed in art, law, or literature than 
the rulers of Athens or Rome? The 
idea of despotism has been so infus- 
ed into the modern mind that even 
the extreme partisans of liberty can 
conceive of nothing but despotism as 
the basis of their theories. M. Jules 
Simon, the worthy successor of M, 
Duruy, dreams of subjecting France 
to the communist system of Spartan 
education. And hardly any one 
ventures to oppose him. What no- 
tions of liberty have children reared 
by the state? They are brought up 
in the official world, imbibe its sen- 
timents and the ideas of the state, 
and reproduce them in their public 
and private life. We who cannot 
consent to the suppression. of the 
family are desirous that children 
should bear the impress of family in- 
fluences. The family yoke is sweet 
and light; the assimilation of chil- 
dren to their parents is easy. ‘The 
liberty of children is guaranteed. 
Family authority is a less burden- 
some restraint than that of the state, 
and the multitude of families creates 
a sort of counterpoise, so that their 
minds are not formed by a single 
will, but develop according to their 
various aptitudes. If any one objects 
that the state teaches no doctrines, 
we reply that to teach none is to 
teach some. In fact, this is really 
the source of indifference, or the sys- 
tem of practical atheism. Is not this 
the doctrine that is agitating France ? 
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Our government has been copied 
from the Cesarean government. 
Everywhere is to be seen a grada- 
tion of functionaries who receive 
their orders from Paris, and are not 
opposed by any provincial action cap- 
able of resisting them. it is use- 
less to enumerate all the public or 
collective offices in order to show 
how they are combined under a sin- 
gle impulsion. No country in Eu- 
rope has attained to such perfection 
of the imperial régime. The Roman 
Empire even has been surpassed, 
for we have the advantage of the 
press, railways, and telegraphs, which 
increase the power of the state to an 
indefinite degree. New ideas have 
also arisen to the aid of this despot- 
ism. Political economy declares the 
loan to be the best of investments. 
The patrimony of future generations 
has been invested in bonds regulated 
by the present generation. By suc- 
cessive loans, all individual capital 
has fallen into the hands of the state. 
In a more or less indirect way, the 
state has taken possession of all the 
charitable or other funds created by 
associations or individuals, Confis- 
cations are not nominally practised, 
but by the ingenuity of our fiscal sys- 
tem, and the skilful apportionment of 
the taxes, the whole value of the soil 
passes into the fiscal treasury in forty 
years. This is really a kind of con- 
fiscation. Czesarism found out how 
to transform the Chamber of Depu- 
ties into a fiscal instrument. Instead 
of moderating, limiting, or abolish- 
ing the taxes, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and especially our recent legis- 
lative corps, have studied how to 
increase them. All the representa- 
tives of the people have looked upon 
their constituents as subjects to be 
taxed and made use of. The gov- 
ernment has had more income from 
the taxes than it wanted. This 
work of communism has been ap- 
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plauded in a thousand revolutionary 
papers. In this respect, the republi- 
can assemblies have not differed from 
the imperial. Whether the deputies 
were chosen by the ballot, by the 
nomination of Parisian committees, 
or the appointment of the Minister 
of the Interior, the state of the case 
and the result have been the same. 

The organization of our army is 
entirely Cesarean. Though levied 
from the whole country, it takes 
cognizance of nothing that is local 
or provincial. Individual measures 
are repressed by the bureaucracy, 
which is subservient to Czesar be- 
cause it is detached from the soil, 
and is influenced only by the hope 
of promotion. 

But the French magistracy at 
least enjoys independence? It did 
previous to 1789. The government 
did not interpose in the appointment 
of magistrates. This system, other- 
wise very defective, did not err 
through servility. The empire, art- 
fully retaining a certain semblance 
of the ancient 7égime, was careful 
not to do so where the independence 
of the magistracy was concerned. 
The emperor nominated all the’ 
magistrates, and made them remova- 
ble at pleasure. This system did not 
suit the Restoration, and immovability 
was established. Under Louis Phi- 
lippe, the magistracy rapidly diminish- 
ed. The more honest felt themselves 
bound by their oath, and refused to 
serve the royalty of July. But the 
Third Empire, by its administrative 
practices, effaced the last trace of 
judiciary independence, and destroyed 
the permanence of the office by the 
prospect of lucrative advancement. 
Hitherto money had not seemed to 
be the aim of the magistrate. The 
idea of a career to pursue never enter- 
ed his head. The magistrate did 
not have to earn his livelihood, and 
he belonged to his native place, 
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where, regarded with universal re- 
spect, he lived on his own fortune, 
which was the exterior pledge of his 
independence. ‘The needy and the 
ambitious did not seek such a post. 
The empire raised the salaries of the 
“magistrates only to make the office 
accessible to that class of people who 
are ready to obey at whatever cost. 
Immovability was illusory when the 
greater part of the magistrates, desir- 
ous only of advancement, went from 
one place to another according to 
the ministerial humor. Besides, the 
government asked nothing better 
than to have in each locality tran- 
sient magistrates who were strangers 
to the people, and only awaited an 
opportunity of ascending the ladder 
of promotion, This allurement was 
more efficacious than fear in effecting 
the change in our judiciary customs. 
The justiceship of the peace, which 
ought to be a kind of rural and local 
institution, and which for some time 
preserved that character, speedily de- 
generated. The empire at last ended 
by bringing it completely under the 
yoke of centralism. Instead of be- 
ing the independent arbiter of petty 
quarrels and trivial interests that re- 
quired immediate solution because 
they were not worth the expense and 
delay of a suit, the justice of the 
peace now found himself an electo- 
ral agent, and implicated in politics, 
He had to be chosen from the no- 
madic class of civilians. To prevent 
all ties with the people, fees were 
done away with, and his salary made 
equal to that of the judges of the in- 
ferior court. The pretext was made 
that the dignity of the magistracy 
did not allow a judge to receive per- 
quisites. The truth is that there 
was a very different reason. The 
justices of the peace, being natives 
of the country, and already in pos- 
session of a patrimony, had no eye to 
the fees. Many of them had scarce- 
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ly any. On an average, the perqui- 
sites did not amount to more than 
five or six hundred francs, and were 
not always easily collected. A mere 
income of seven or eight hundred 
francs was not sufficient to attract a 
stranger, especially when there was 
no prospect of promotion. The em- 
pire sought to bind the justices of 
the peace closely to itself, and de- 
prived the office, practically speak- 
ing, of its perpetuity, for the same 
reason that it had made the assize 
judges removable. The justiceship 
of the peace, having been made a 
round of the judiciary ladder, became 
accessible to those civilians or agents 
who only asked to serve the govern- 
ment. Our judiciary army, as nu- 
merous as our administrative army, 
and composed of agents nominated 
directly by the state, had, then, but 
one course open to it. Its apparent 
immovability no longer hid anything, 
Those who are familiar with the 
affairs of the empire know what to 
think of a magistracy which takes it 
upon itself to sound its own praises, 
Though founded on very different 
principles, the French magistracy, by 
a sudden deviation, has gone back 
to the Cesarean type of Byzantium. 

This mixture of the appearance of 
freedom with despotism is natural to 
an absolute power resting on a pop- 
ular basis. We cannot see how it 
could be otherwise. Ancient Rome 
afforded the same spectacle. The 
Ceesars never ceased to repeat that 
they were the representatives of the 
people, and the defenders of national 
liberty. We are not astonished that 
the French government which sprang 
from the Revolution has assumed this 
attitude. The Romans only admit- 
ted Roman civilization, which they 
called “ Roman peace.” Their poets 
often speak of “the majesty of 
Roman peace.” Civilization, then, 
consisted in obeying the proconsuls, 
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paying the taxes, furnishing recruits, 
and working on the roads and public 
monuments, At this price, the pro- 
vinces enjoyed a little tranquillity. 
It is noteworthy that the French 
Revolution assumed to be the only 
light capable of guiding the world 
in the way of liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, progress, civilization, com- 
fort, etc. Its disciples still assert 
that France is continuing to fulfil 
this mission. This is what Louis 
Napoleon meant when he said that 
France alone contended for an idea, 
This immeasurable pride in thinking 
ourselves superior to other nations 
has had to bow down. It was not 
by virtue of our actual qualities that 
we undertook to assume such a 
supremacy, but, on the contrary, by 
virtue of the errors and vices that 
have sprung up in modern times, 
In the XVIIth century, when our 
moral superiority was acknowledged 
and incontestable, no Frenchman 
ever advertised any pretension to 
overrule other nations, or believed 
that our nation was destined to pre- 
cede others in order to enlighten 
them. This pretension sprang up in 
1789, at the time when a new system 
was promulgated in the midst of the 
terrors of the Revolution. Supposing 
this idea to be new, what right had 
France to impose it forcibly on other 
nations? Europe rose in arms to 
repel revolutionary or Czesarean in- 
vasions, and before the coalition 
France has three times fallen. 

We have been sobered by this ex- 
perience. The 7é/, brilliant as it 
was, has only left us bitter remem- 
brances. It remains for us to gov- 
ern ourselves without any pretension 
to govern others. Our political and 
military organization has suddenly 
crumbled to pieces. That master- 
piece, which was a combination of 
contradictions, order, and disorder, 
is now only a ruin. Lamentations 
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are heard on all sides, It is per 
ceived that, under the pretext of 
equality, all Frenchmen have been 
reduced to equal powerlessness, 
When men of good-will sprang up 
on every hand to the help of France, 
leaders were wanting; there was no 
one to direct. Overwhelmed in the 
first place by number, we ended by 
overcoming that difficulty, and then 
there was a deficiency of organiza- 
tion. Leaders and discipline are 
not the work of a day. If education 
has not developed individual ability, 
in vain will you seek for genuine, 
natural, and acknowledged leaders, 
The spirit of the family alone, by 
forming the character, habituates 
men to a necessary subordination. 
The atheism of the state tends to 
root out of every conscience the sense 
of duty. How obey, if we do not 
comprehend the obligation of obe- 
dience, and if those who rule over us 
do not seem worthy of ruling us? 
Discipline is a certain moral order. 
It should first exist within us by sub- 
mission to Providence and, to the 
social order established by Provi- 
dence. Imperial and _ republican 
despotism have aimed at moulding 
the whole French nation after one 
single type. And when the overrul- 
ing, guiding will was gone, the whole 
nation was paralyzed. The Roman 
Empire had the same fate. It fell 
both in the east and west from 
causes analogous to those that are 
preying on us. An able despotism, 
a vast material organization, admira- 
ble military traditions, and the assent 
of the people, could not ensure the 
stability of the brilliant communities 
of Rome and Byzantium. The same 
principles must lead to the same 
consequences: no stable form of 
government; the supreme power 
constantly at the mercy of elections, 
factions, and violence. The Czsa- 
rean system, whenever it obtains 
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sway, gives glory, and grandeur, and 
brilliancy to society, but also leads 
to anarchy and incurable weakness. 

Roman civilization was overthrown 
by pastoral nations: in the East, by 
the Arabs and Turks; in the West, 
by the Germans. Cesarean France 
easily obtained the ascendancy over 
Italy, Austria, and Spain, because, 
already initiated into Czsarism by 
Roman law, they offered but slight 
resistance. But when it undertook 
a struggle with Germany, its fortune 
changed, because that country has 
many strong elements opposed to 
Cesarism and the principles of the 
French Revolution. Its esprit de 
Famille, its tendency to decentraliza- 
tion, and its official morality, superior 
to ours, are among the differences 
that carry us back to the invasions 
of the first four centuries. Czesar- 
ean France has played a great 
part against modern Germany. But 
France is not so thoroughly Cesar- 
ean as the Roman Empire. Its in- 
terests, its customs, and its traditions, 
impregnated with Catholicism, resist 
this assimilation. The Italian astute- 
ness of the Bonapartes succeeded in 
making us think despotism would 
lead to liberty. Our eyes are pain- 
fully opened. to the imperial régime 
and modern institutions. We can 
no longer deny that our social con- 
dition has approximated to ancient 
Ceesarism, and reproduced its princi- 
pal conditions, The empire did not 
even conceal this imitation. The 
public works and the plebiscitum 
were the popular side of this 7¢gime. 
No nation of Europe has experienc- 
ed anything comparable to it. In 
no other has the government become 
the contractor and general construc- 
tor of all the public works. 

The Roman Empire alone presents 
a similar spectacle. The emperors 
provided for the amusement of the 
Roman people. They instituted fes- 
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tivals and games. They everywhere 
erected buildings for ornament or 
public utility, the ruins of which are 
stilt famous. The great monuments 
of our ancient monarchies were due 
to individuals, guilds, and the zeal 
of the faithful. The state did not 
interpose. Since 1789, the state 
alone has erected edifices because it 
alone has had wealth. This system 
of public works is only one form of 
communism, Though Louis Napo- 
leon had no taste for the arts, he 
had a passion for building. This 
phlegmatic Czesar, like the Roman 
emperors, made it a duty to amuse 
the people. Family gatherings and 
the old festivals authorized by reli- 
gion did not meet with his approval. 
Such festivals are, from their very 
nature, anti-Czesarean. ‘They recall 
principles and sentiments opposed 
to Czsarism, But the individual 
must not escape Cesar. Public 
amusements have a certain influence 
of their own. They must divert the 
mind from all the influences of fam- 
ily, corporations, and religion, and 
partake of the vulgar communism 
authorized by the state. It is thus 
Czesar undertook to amuse the peo- 
ple. Who does not know what the 
Paris theatres, became? ‘The towns 
in the provinces followed the move- 
ment, constrained by the préfe/s and 
mayors. Corruption, promoted by 
books and official addresses, was put 
in practice in every theatre of the 
empire. When the immense bazaar 
of the Universal Exposition was 
opened, Louis Napoleon invited all 
the sovereigns of Europe to be pre- 
sent. They had no wish to attend, 
but yielded to his importunities. 
They held a grudge against their 
Amphitryon. That was not the only 
mark of superiority he affected with 
respect to them. He proposed a 
congress to sanction the principles 
of the French Revolution. He neg: 
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lected no opportunity of influencing 
their policy. He was constantly 
shaking the thrones of Europe by 
his democratic pretensions. He be- 
lieved himself alone to be legitimate, 
and pitied the other sovereigns who 
lacked the consecration of universal 
suffrage. Experience has once more 
shown us that immense powers may 
rest on fragile foundations, but the 
lesson will be of no use to the Bona- 
partes, who are ready to recom- 
mence. Shall it be lost on France ? 

Our revolutions and various coups 
a@’éat within .a century have trans- 
formed us into a Cesarean nation. 
All our political elements bear the 
impress of this fatal destiny. The 
army, the magistracy, the administra- 
tion, and the schools are disciplining 
1s for this social system. There. is 
no power but thestate. Property is 
no longer managed according to the 
wishes of the proprietor, but by those 
of the legislator. Luxury has increas- 
ed to an astonishing degree. How 
easily it has pervaded ail classes of 
society! Itis the government that 
has led us to yield to these new 
requirements of fashion. Economi- 
cally speaking, luxury is waste of 
capital, and an unproductive expendi- 
ture. Old French society, founded 
en the right of property and the 
permanence of families and fortunes, 
rejected luxuries, superfluities, and 
useless expense. In everything, it 
had an eye to the solid and durable. 
That, in fact, was the character of 
French industry. The Roman Em- 
pire was a stranger to lasting in- 
fluences and hereditary fortunes. Pro- 
scriptions and confiscations made 
short work of them. Nothing must 
appear to rival Czesar, and manifest 
any power or independence. Chris- 
tian society pursued and attained a 
different object. With us, the civil 
code takes the place of confiscations 
and proscriptions ; it takes care that 
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fortunes are as speedily wasted as 
acquired; it ruins by periodical 
liquidations families scarcely formed. 
In spite of this, the instincts of nature 
incline us to a certain care of our 
property. Speedily acquired fortunes, 
made by commerce, industrial pur- 
suits, or legal transmission, became a 
source of anxiety to the imperial mind. 
They might foster independence! 
Thence the constant preoccupation 
of the empire to lead the whole 
nation into luxurious habits by the 
temptation of pleasures and large 
salaries. The multiplication of caba- 
rets is an unmistakable evidence of 
this. Obliged to expend more than 
they gained, the office-holders remain- 
ed in servitude. And from one to 
another the emulation has extended 
throughout France. Czsar not only 
amused the people, but, led away by 
example, the people sought addition- 
al amusements at their own expense. 
Thus property, idly spent, and lack- 
ing the permanence that assures inde- 
pendence, ceased to limit or be an 
obstacle to Czesar’s will. All wealth 
became dependent on the public 
credit and the stock market, and 
had an interest in the continuance 
of Cesar’s reign, The whole inte- 
rior policy of the empire was 
based on this principle. The po- 
litical institution of luxury kept pace 
with the theatre and literature, 
The immorality of Czsarism may 
be readily understood. Morality in 
a nation is solely engendered by 
domestic life. But the family is the 
béte noire of Cesarism. It was by 
destroying it and assuming its func- 
tions that Czesarism succeeded in 
training the people. A man, separa- 
ted from his family and the place 
where he ought to live, and trans- 
ported to another region where he 
is only accountable to the state, a 
stranger to the people among whom 
he lives, no longer thinks about his 
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morality, but the service he must 
render to the state. How many 
functionaries, inadmissible in one 
place on account of tricks frowned 
upon by public opinion, are sent 
elsewhere without losing the favor 
of the government! 

France was as surprised by the 
invasion as the old world’ by the 
deluge. Let us admire her patience 
and courage. We must remember, 
however, that it was not Cesarism 
that saved her. The official world 
had disappeared. What remained 
rather clogged than aided the move- 
ment for repairing our disaster. Our 
deliverance sprang from the people 
not enrolled under the official ban- 
ner. Without a government, France 
has shown her spirit of unity, and 
revealed her moral and material re- 
sources. It was not only the empe- 
ror, but the whole empire, that sur- 
rendered its sword to the King of 
Prussia at Sedan. In the same way, 
Napoleon surrendered to England 
after Waterloo.. The high function- 
aries that only existed by the will or 
caprice of Cesar, and who only serv- 
ed him by giving up all responsi- 
bility, were suddeniy left in darkness. 
The emperor only sought ex officio 
supporters. In a _ country like 
France, these are always to be found. 
Messrs. Morny, Billault, Troplong, 
Rouher, and Ollivier kad pliancy of 
mind enough to say and do anything 
to palliate and excuse everything. 
Thus, without any counterpoise, the 
imperial government consisted in a 
single will which was intermittent, 
fluctuating, and a perpetual source 
of troubles and catastrophes to 
France. History is not a casualty. 
It has its laws which control events. 
It is well to repel invasions; it is 
better to do away with their cause, 
Demosthenes replied to the Athen- 
ians who sought news of Philip: 
“Why, of what consequence is it ? 
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Should he have perished, you would 
create another by your dissensions, 
The Macedonian domination is only 
the result of Greek anarchy.” 

The French Empire, like the Ro- 
man, is the creation of historic neces- 
sities produced by an age of revolu- 
tions and the application of princi- 
ples that only find complete develop- 
ment under an autocratic form. An- 
archy, in a proud and powerful na- 
tion with a glorious past and a war- 
like spirit, will always end in military 
supremacy. Christianity alone was 
able to check the systen) of perpetua 
war kept up by paganism. It framed 
the law of nations, making them a 
Christian republic. By the Revol 
tion of 1789, France abandoned tl 
system. The Restoration of 1814 
re-established it in part, but in 1830 
the European treaties were broken. 
Europe had to be on its guard 
against us, and exclude us from its 
alliances. Louis Napoleon openly 
and officially expressed his contempt 
for treaties. With him France took 
refuge in proud isolation, affecting 
an intellectual dictatorship, the pre- 
lude of War alone, in fact, 
can impose the will of one nation on 
another. ‘This reign of armed pro- 
pagandism has not ceased its mani- 
festations since 1848. The public 
schools, all the academies, and the 
entire came to the aid of 
Bonapartism. The personal enemies 
of the emperor were his most active 
auxiliaries. He was well aware of 
this. He carefully promoted Car- 
bonarism in Italy, and Jacobinism in 
France—two terms for expressing the 
same thing.’ The attempts against 
his life only promoted his success, 
instead of being an obstacle to it. 
He recognized, so to speak, their 
justice, for he had taken the oaths of 
Carbonarism. When he realized that 
a crisis was at hand, he was not will- 
ing for France to escape the Revolu- 
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tion, the reins of which he held with 
apparent moderation. He success- 
ively let loose the press, the clubs, 
the secret societies, and even the 
mob. He weakened and degraded 
authority in the person of his agents, 
assured the pardon of all political 
offences, frequently changed his 
ministers without any reason or pre- 
text, that the people might be con- 
vinced that they were all puppets. 
In this way, and under the pressure 
of invasion, he seemed preparing 
for a movement analogous to that 
of 1792. His death then would 
have thrown us into a state of 
anarchy which would probably have 
brought on the same invasion we 
have just undergone. He left be- 


hind him only reflections of himself. 


When he disappeared from the scene, 
all this was effaced. The regency 
of Eugénie amounted to about as 
much as the regency of Maria 


Louisa—vain imitation, and a man- 
ifest proof that, apart from the impe- 


rial person, there was no imperial 
government or recognized authority, 
and that the empire and anarchy 
were brother and sister. 

The downfall of the French mon- 
archy plunged France once more 
intc a state of paganism, ‘Our wars 
and invasions have been of the same 
character as the wars and invasions 
of the first centuries of ourera. The 
French Empire had an_ insatiable 
thirst to invade Europe. Germany, 
on her side, has retained a power of 
expansion that recalls ancient times, 
She no longer emigrates en masse, 
but by the indirect ways of modern 
civilization. She first “sends her 
pioneers. Her tillers of the soil go 
to the Sclave provinces of Austria 
and the Russian coasts of the Baltic. 
By their aptitude for labor, they take 
the lead, amass capital, and end by 
controlling the people that receive 
them. ‘There is a German party in 
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Russia, and this party has a control- 
ling influence over the czars, or 
Muscovite Cesars, The Sclave race, 
more impressible, more poetic, and 
less tenacious, less laborious, feels set 
aside by the new settlers. It realizes 
that it is the victim of its hospitable 
and beneficent nature. A reaction 
will soon take place. The czar will 
be forced to take the national cause 
in hand. Russia has not uttered its 
last word. She has been in some 
sort under foreign influence since she 
imbibed the corrupt Christianity of 
syzantium. It was only under the 
direction of the French philosophers 
of the XVIIIth century that she 
finally became a part of the Euro- 
pean world. After the wars of the 
Revolution and the empire, our in- 
fluence greatly diminished, and yield- 
ed to German influence. Destitute 
of scientific or literary traditions, 
Russia sent her young men intended 
for office to the German universities. 
They returned with the scientific 
jargon of the schools, a strong dose 
of atheism, affiliated with the secret 
societies, and without any sympathy 
with the tastes and sentiments of the 
Sclave race. Thus favored, German 
influence has increased to such a de- 
gree as to cause anxiety in the Rus- 
sian Empire. In its encroachments 
on Austria, Germany did not begin 
with pacific conquests. Silesia, seized 
by Frederic II., was colonized gradu- 
ally. Finally, German emigration 
filled our banks, our.counting-rooms, 
and our railway offices. This ten- 
dency to expansion could only be 
restrained or repressed by our alli- 
ance with a great nation. Unfortu- 
nately, France affected to be above 
European law. She pretended to 
promulgate a new law, a new civili- 
zation. She refused, in the name of 
the principles of 1789, to allow that 
there were any legitimate sovereigns 
in Europe. France, plunged into 
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Ceesarism, found a rival in Germany,,. 
which had more ancient Cesarean 
traditions, and which, less ravaged 
by revolution, was better organized 
than we for attack and defence. It 
is still increasing in population, 
whereas France, under the rule of 
economists, diminishes every day. 
This alone ought to warn French 
policy of the error into which it has 
fallen. The German Confederation, 
the imposing remains of Christian 
ages, was the safeguard of Europe, 
by maintaining a peaceful equilibrium 
in Germany. France and England, 
unwisely governed, allowed the Ger- 
man Confederation to be dismember- 
ed. The Germanic union under 
Prussia was evidently threatening. 
Lord Palmerston and Louis Napo- 
leon, statesmen who had no correct 
notions of Christianity, could not see 
anything or comprehend anything. 
It was, however, evident that a pecu- 
liar kind of Czsarism was to spring 
from this overturning of Germany. 
A slight knowledge of history and 
the German character should have 
been sufficient to convince Europe 
of this. The diplomacy which, by 
the treaty of 1856, arraigned the 
Sovereign Pontiff at its bar, rejoiced 
at the destruction of the Germanic 
Confederation, without dreaming that 
a few years later the Empire of Ger- 
many would consign the once power- 
ful nations of England, France, and 
Russia to the second rank. At the 
moment of this change, it is not 
useless to remark how many deadly 
struggles the Papacy has had with 
Cesarism. It was by the diffusion 
f Christian principles that it laid the 
_ ers of Christian society. 

The political life of the Papacy 
has been wholly spent in combating 
Cesarism. It struggled against the 
Roman emperors for three centuries, 
and then against the heresies of By- 
zantium. In our age, Napoleon ex- 
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; 
hausted all his arts and violence on 


Pius VII. Pius IX. found himself at 
issue with Louis Napoleon, and Vic- 
tor Emanuel, the Italian represen- 
tative of Czsarism, ‘The contest of 
the popes with the emperors of Ger- 
many is celebrated. It was the Pa- 
pacy that preserved human liberty 
throughout the middle ages. Ger- 
many had seized the imperial sceptre 
that had fallen from the hands of 
the weak successcrs of Charlemagne, 
In the XIIIth century, the Cesarean 
rule threatened the whole of Europe. 
Frederic IJ., more perverse and 
more able than his namesake of the 
XVIIIth century, found himself the 
master of Germany. He triumphed 
in Italy through the support of the 
legists, and extended his claims to 
the rest of Europe. Innocent IV., 
by issuing the bull of excommuni- 
cation against Frederic II. at the 
Council of Lyons, stopped the Ger- 
man Cesar in his career, and put an 
end to the invasions of Italy he was 
constantly making. Italy, under the 
auspices of the Papacy, displayed a 
long career of municipal liberty. 
The development of Czsarism in 
France as well as in Germany has 
followed the overthrow of the tempo- 
But the 
German Empire will always retain 
an immense superiority over the 
French Empire. It is less. revolu- 
tionary, less democratic, less at vari- 
ance with its past history. It is not 
impossible that it may combine with 
the local and municipal institutions 
of the country. Prussia is far from 
our absolute centralization, and there 
is nothing to indicate that she is to 
be subjected to it. She remains the 
ally of the great powers of the Con- 
tinent. She could easily have rallied 
all Europe against imperial and 
Byzantine France. Let us not deny 
it: no victory of Louis Napoleon’s 
could have secured the left bank of 
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the Rhine. The German coalition 
would very soon have drawn the 
rest of Europe after it. This struggle 
of one against all is a necessity of 
Bonapartism. Nothing can check 
it. Softness of manners, a refined 
civilization, pretended condemnation 
of war, philanthropy bordering on 
religion, boundless industry and 
credit, the military incapacity of 
Louis Napoleon, nor anything else, 
could have prevented the war from 
breaking out. ‘“ Revolution is war 
and bankruptcy,” said Royer-Collard. 
It obeys its nature. It upheld the 
Bonapartes in spite of a kind of 
material order and discipline they 
forced on the people; it required of 
them an armed propaganda which 
they were more capable of manag- 
ing successfully than the republic 
itself. Louis Napoleon, with his 
mildness of character, and talent as 
a writer, desired a peace that would 
enable him to continue his utopian 
experiments in journalism. But he 
was not his own master. He felt 
that a revolution at home constitut- 
ed only one-half of his obligations ; 
the other half—revolution abroad—he 
was also determined to effect, though 
to his regret. He regarded the 
bombs of Orsini as a salutary warn- 
ing, and submitted to his destiny. 
He extended revolution to Italy and 
Mexico. He destroyed the influ- 
ence of Austria. Prussia profited by 
these disturbances to unite Germany. 
But Louis Napoleon made a pitiful 
failure. He dashed against a wall 
with his eyes shut. The pretext of 
a Hohenzollern on the Spanish 
throne was ridiculous, and the legis- 
lative corps and senate that counte- 
nanced it showed the measure of 
their political knowledge and inde- 
pendence. 

It is difficult to comprehend by 
virtue of what principle or interest 
he opposed the choice of a Hohen- 
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zollern. Had he not rejected the 
hereditary principle? Had he not 
aided in overthrowing all the princes 
of the House of Bourbon who still 
reigned through this principle? Was 
not his own power based on election ? 
And what did it matter to France 
whether that pitiful Spanish crown 
was on one head rather than another? 
What gratitude could he expect from 
those revolutionary sovereigns whose 
patron or director he constituted 
himself? He took the petty Sub- 
alpine king by the hand, and led 
him to the Crimea, and to the Con- 
gress of Paris, and thence into all 
the capitals of Italy. His plans 
were unveiled when he forced the 
unhappy Victor Emanuel to give 
his daughter to the imperial cousin. 
Who then could cherish any illusion 
as to the result? It was unfolded. 
Did the revolutionary union of the 
south spring from it? This union 
could only be effected by the unity 
of despotism. . Napoleon knew it: 
his nephew forgot it. Revolutionary 
nations are necessarily at war or dis- 
trustful of one another, as the revo- 
lutionary factions of a nation are 
always contending, unless some mas- 
ter—no matter whether it is an indi- 
vidual or a party—succeeds in sup- 
pressing the rivalry. 

This was the state of the case in 
our Revolution. Is it not a matter 
of public notoriety that the name of 
Napoleon excites only horror and 
disgust in Spain and Italy ? 

Louis Napoleon’s aim was not to 
subdue Europe by war, but to effect 
an internal change of government by 
means of revolutionary principles, 
This resulted in exciting all the great 
powers against him. He thought 
there would be a revolution in Rus- 
sia in consequence of the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs which he recommend- 
ed to the Czar Alexander. He over- 
threw the German Confederation 
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though it was so powerful a guaran- 
tee for the safety of France. It was 
he who made William Emperor of 
Germany. The overthrow of the 
Confederation under the circumstan- 
ces in which it took place necessarily 
led to the empire, as the overthrow 
of ancient France led to the imperial 
régime that has lasted tillnow. We 
need not be astonished at the efforts 
of the King of Prussia to re-establish 
Louis Napoleon, They were accom- 
plices, though Louis Napoleon has 
been taken for the dupe. Not that 
he was not conscious of the situation, 
but he warded off the flashes of rea- 
son and common sense he had, and 
gave himself up to a hallucination. 
France imitated him, with the con- 
script fathers of the senate and the 
legislative corps at its head. Louis 
Napoleon contended for an idea, 
and he triumphed after his manner, 
after the manner of his uncle. Con- 
quered and made prisoner, he was 
humiliated, not by defeat, which 
does not humiliate the brave, but by 
accepting his defeat. He yielded to 
the conqueror, he surrendered his 
sword. Napoleon was defeated at 
Waterloo, but he was not really cast 
down till he found himself on board 
the Bellérophon. ‘Then he realized 
who was victor. ‘The lamentations 
of St. Helena reveal the liberal des- 
pot. Louis Napoleon also became 
an author and a journalist. He 
dreamed of returning to France. 
He published at Cassel under the 
name of his friend, M. de Grécourt, 
a brochure designed to influence Ger- 
many in his favor, He had no 
doubt of being as warmly welcomed 
by France as Napoleon was when 
he returned from the island of Elba. 

There was no change in France. 
Our social institutions were still 
standing. The republicans had 
found nothing to modify in the 
wonderful machinery of despotism. 
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There was nothing to prevent him 
from resuming his place. There was 
the invasion besides. Did the disas- 
ters of 1814 prevent Napoleon’s re- 
ascendancy in France in 1815? 
Was there any lack of senators and 
representatives to welcome Cesar ? 
Was not the popularity of the uncle 
the foundation of the nephew’s suc- 
cess? That was the sole cause of 
Louis Napoleon’s accession. This 
popularity was nothing more than 
the result of success. Power and 
success united and counted the votes, 
and proclaimed the result. The rev- 
olutionary power was not entirely 
destroyed by the events of 1814 and 
1815; it became an organized sys- 
tem, having its regulations, its leaders, 
its journals, its secret societies, and its 
permanent committees variously dis- 
guised under the forms of beneficence, 
pleasure, science, etc. No regular 
government at variance with this 
many-sided, intangible power could be 
established. The regular government 
of France especially—the hereditary 
monarchy—could not take root 
again, Public opinion and enthu- 
siasm are like stage machinery that 
rises and falls. We witnessed the 
workings of this machinery from 
1848 to 1852, The inventors did 
not even give themselves the trouble 
to hide the workings from the eyes 
of the public. ‘This reign of opinion 
has continued. The word of com- 
mand from the emperor was echoed 
by the ministers, and from them by 
the préfets, sous-préfets, and mayors. 
The entire administration in all its 
gradations walked in the same foot- 
steps. By the public works, loans, 
and illusory promises, the mass of 
electors were so fascinated that they 
could refuse nothing to a government 
that was promoting such benefits. 
Universal suffrage is the character 
in the comedy—the simple, good-na- 
tured Demos of Aristophanes, In 
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reality, it is the emperor—he who has 
the imperium, individually or by a 
number of individuals, who votes at 
the general election. In the Cesar- 
ean system, the emperor alone acts, 
but he acts in the name of the peo- 
ple, and as the representative of the 
people. He is the voice of the peo- 
ple. This must not be lost sight af 
when we judge the acts of Louis 
Napoleon. 

In his drochure, he claims the good- 
will of the King of Prussia and 
Germany, because it was France 
alone that desired the war. He did 
not desire it ; he was not responsible 
for it. This was pleading his own 
imbecility and the culpability of 
France. What! he did not set France 
against Germany ? He did not break 
the treaties of 1815, or officially con- 
demn them? He did not constantly 
propose the policy of his uncle as an 
example to France? He followed 
it without condemning an act or a 
principle. The Jacobinism of his 
later years was a mere imitation of 
he liberal ideas his uncle brought 
back from the island of Elba, and 
continued to cultivate at St. Helena 
—ideas that M. Thiers, in his vol- 
uminous compilation concerning the 
This 
was why Louis Napoleon declared 
him “the national historian,” and 
presided at the obsequies of Béran- 
ger, “the national poet.” This Bona- 
partism in verse and prose had only 
one practical aim—the conquest of 
the Rhine provinces. That was the 
favorite topic of old soldiers and the 
zealous members of the imperial 
entourage. People of more sense, 
who were not overscrupulous, resign- 
ed themselves to it as a necessity of 
the situation. Ever since 1852, it 
had been thought there would be a 
sudden blow aimed at Belgium or 
Germany. Was not Austria attacked 
in 1859 without any reason or pre- 
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text, and, it may be said, without a 
declaration of war, and in violation 
of all the laws of nations? When 
and where did universal suffrage 
countenance this? Where was it 
discussed by the ten million voters ? 
What authority did they give their re- 
presentatives ? The imperialists and 
liberals have refused the electors the 
right which they enjoyed in 1789 to 
give directions to those they elected. 
The member represents, then, only 
himself, though individually he may 
have been acceptable to his con- 
stituents at the time of the election. 
The elector is not free in his vote, 
because he does not know his so- 
called deputy. And these represen- 
tatives of Czesarism have never been 
free. Nosooner are they nominated, 
than they forget their orders and 
electors, and only aim at “the glory 
of obedience” to Cesar, like the 
senators of Tiberius. 

Louis Napoleon played to per- 
fection the game of Czsarism. Con- 
queror or conquered, he always kept 
a foothold. Victory immortalized 
him, and assured perhaps his son’s 
future career. And defeat was not 
to be imputed to him. As the rep- 
resentative of the people, he was 
only a passive agent. <A docile in- 
strument of the passions and senti- 
ments of the people, he sacrificed 
himself. Did not this entitle him to 
the gratitude of his fellow-citizens ? 
He regarded the republic as less 
popular than himself, and condemn- 
ed by universal suffrage. Besides, 
he affected to personify in a supreme 
degree the republican element. It 
was not with respect to France he 
was anxious. He knew that the 
Cesarean constitution of France 
left a sure way always open of re- 
gaining the throne. It was by 
foreigners he was overthrown. He 
preferred this fall to the necessity of 
presiding over new disasters. He 
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was not sorry, either, to see the city 
of Paris, which of late had been con- 
stantly opposed to the empire, and 
whose enmity daily increased under 
its liberal Jaws, chastised by Prussia. 
King William thus effected a coup 
@’état which did not injure the empe- 
ror, and made a return to despotism 
easier than at the beginning of the 
empire. a Situation, the Bonaparte 
organ at London, insinuated that 
Prussia had an interest in allying 
itself with Louis Napoleon, in order 
to reconstruct the map of Europe. 
And it did not conceal that the 
neutral countries, Belgium and Hol- 
land, were to pay for this reconci- 
liation. In this way, Bonapartism, 
though apparently crushed, showed 
signs of life, and fostered its hopes. 
This was a sign it was not morally 
subdued. It was overcome only to 
be restored. But the French repub- 


lic was not in a condition to restore 
it, because it confounded itself with 
it. It must be ascertained if Europe 


feared Bonapartism or France. Bo- 
napartism aside, France is now a 
really peaceful, honest, Christian na- 
tion, She has only been formida- 
ble since 1789 through the principles 
of dissolution she has carried within 
herself and diffused abroad by means 
of newspapers, secret societies, and 
armies. 

The idea of giving Holland to 
Prussia, and Belgium to France, was 
worthy of Louis Napoleon. Would 
Europe allow it? Prussia already 
preponderates. France would gain 
nothing. She could not rise from 
the inferiority into which she has 
fallen through late events. The 
humiliation that Cesarism has in- 
flicted on our country is not a thing 
of yesterday. Napoleon stated the 
problem clearly: France must sub- 
ject Europe to revolution, or disap- 
pear before a torrent of invasions. 
These two alternatives have been 
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successively more or less realized, 
The Restoration gave peace once 
more to France and to Europe. 
France, regaining her rank, menaced 
no one, and sustained herself by her 
alliances. She fell again in the 
Revolution of 1830. Foreign sympa- 
thy was withdrawn from us. All 
the alliances were broken off. The 
various governments, stunned by the 
rebound of the Revolution, stood on 
their guard, The monarchy of July 
sought to favor revolution moder- 
ately abroad, and to direct it with 
skill at home. From that time, 
Europe formed a coalition against 
us. During the first ten years of the 
Revolution of July, the public mind 
was disturbed as to the possibility 
of a great war with Germany. The 
liberal party used every effort to 
bring it on, without any reason cer- 
tainly, in order to fulfil one of the 
conditions of the revolutionary pro- 
gramme, which is an armed propa- 
ganda. It was with such views that 
the fortifications of Paris were con- 
ceived by M. Thiers. The equili- 
brium of Europe was destroyed, 
therefore, to our sole injury. ‘The 
empire developed the seeds of rev- 
olution sown by the government of 
July. France descended lower than 
in 1830; she even lost all regard to 
decency, by giving herself up to the 
revolutionary current. The distin- 
guished men of talent who devoted 
themselves to the service of Louis 
Philippe withdrew from the scene, 
and were replaced by a crowd of 
nobodies. Assemblies, ministers, and 
emperor entered on such a contra- 
dictory course that one might believe 
our country had fallen into its do- 
tage. 

The Mexican war made America 
aware of our political weakness; 
and, in the East, our diplomacy lost 
the last remnant of its influence by 
taking a stand apart from Catholi- 
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cism. The war of 1859 set Italy 
against us—a country so lately govern- 
ed by princes favorable to France. 
The Italian unity and German unity 
consigned France to a_ secondary 
rank. Finally, the commercial trea- 
ties have made us subservient to 
England. ‘Thus, in renouncing all 
idea of conquest, Louis Napoleon 
did not give up disturbing Europe. 
France served as the instrument of 
this work, and ended by being the 
victim. The material disproportion 
of forces could only produce a catas- 
trophe. Europe was arming its men, 
while France, under Louis Napo- 
leon’s direction, was plunged in revo- 
lutionary metaphysics. It does not 
require any great sagacity, however, 
to perceive that a_ revolutionary 
nation could not be in a condition 
to sustain a conflict with a nation 
that has remained true to conserva- 
tive principles. What could be 
effected by combining all these 
shattered elements? How could 
we depend on these bruised reeds ? 
So rapid a decadence under the 
influence of anti-social principles has 
permitted neighboring nations to re- 
nounce the traditions that bound 
them to us. The admiration they 
felt for the superiority of our civiliza- 
tion yielded to the fear of falling 
under a despotism as unprincipled 
as it was senseless. It was from the 
hotbed of Bonapartism, the inheritor 
of revolutionary traditions, that have 
sprung the various revolutions which 
from 1814 to 1830 ensanguined all 
Europe. The republic of 1848, ex- 
hausted in the course of ten months, 
consigned its stock of revolutionism 
to Louis Bonaparte. He made it 
yield with usury. Until 1859, he 
hesitated and felt his way, being fet- 
tered by public sentiment, which was 
more conservative and Christian than 
he could have wished. He skilfully 
got rid of the honest people around 
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him, and, once started, he never 
stopped again. From that fatal peri- 
od, he was no longer his own master: 
he was the ready tool of the Revolu- 
tion. It is surprising that the Bona- 
partes are not satisfied with reigning 
over France; they think they have 
a right to all Europe—a right to 
substitute the sovereignty of the 
people and elective governments for 
all the hereditary monarchies. The 
mission they claim secures the com- 
plicity of all the malcontents. The 
rulers assuredly take note of all this 
danger. They understand that their 
enemy in France is not France itself, 
but the Revolution. 

The German Empire rekindles the 
fears that Louis XIV. inspired and 
Napoleon made us realize. Owing 
to a remnant of feudalism, it is 
founded on a much more solid basis 
than the French Empire was. When 
it attains its utmost limit, there will 
really be only one power in Europe. 
Even now, no one would think of 
denying its preponderance. The 
balance of power can only be pre- 
served by the alliance of the second- 
ary powers—France, Russia, Austria, 
and England. No one disputes the 
superiority of Prussia. In order to 
attain it, it would have been suffi- 
cient to be preserved during the half- 
century just elapsed from the revo- 
lutions that have so lowered France 
and Austria. Prussian statesmen 
labored energetically to unite Ger- 
many. By directing the mental 
training in the universities, the secret 
societies, the press, and the diplo- 
macy, they have shown a system 
and energy that in France would 
have enabled statesmen of another 
stamp to bewilder and crush the ge- 
nius of France, and bring our nation 
down to the dust. The Napoleonic 
Empire was one vast treason. It 
only allured France in order to de- 
liver it up to foreigners, By giving 
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her the choice between universal rule 
and annihilation, he placed her in an 
absurd position, and subjected her to 
certain ruin for the greater glory of 
Napoleon. It may here be remark- 
ed that no man ever made a more 
lavish use than Napoleon of the 
word “ glory,” which the pagans so 
constantly had on their lips. It was 
comprehensible to people that lived 
to serve masters who, having all that 
could gratify pride and power in this 
world, aspired to glory as the su- 
preme recompense. It was under 
similar circumstances that Napoleon 
and his nephew sought and obtained 
glory. ‘Their names are imperish- 
able. They are connected 
catastrophes human will 
forever retain. They refused to 
reign peaceably by fulfilling their du- 
ties as sovereigns. 
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Rejecting a di- 
vine authority, and recognizing no 
higher power, they made use of the 
people as the instrument of their 
passions. One had a passion for 
conquering Europe, the other for 
revolutionizing it. And France had 
to promote these designs, be drained 
of men under the First Empire, and 
be revolutionized under the Second, 
in order that the revolutionary con- 
tagion might be spread throughout 
Europe. War, coming to the aid of 
this work, led to the third invasion— 
the crowning achievement of the 
Third Empire. 

The sole prejudice the French 
manifest in favor of the empire is 
that it maintained the honor of our 
army, and restored order. This is 
only true with respect to the Revolu- 
tion. For the Revolution was abso- 
lute disorder. And the aim of the 
empire was not to substitute order 
for revolution, but to organize the 
Revolution by making it possible to 
the vulgar mind. It proved, there- 
fore, wholly incompetent to the work 
of reorganizing society. Napoleon 
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succeeded republican anarchy, and 
would have left us in it at his down- 
fall, had it not been for the House 
of Bourbon, which saved us from 
foreigners and_ revolution. The 
nephew likewise succeeded his mo- 
ther, the republic, whose death he 
hastened. And everybody knows 
that his natural death at the Tuile- 
ries would have been followed by 
a triumphant republican rising at 
Paris. He made every preparation 
for that. The republic of the 4th of 
September, 1870, was established 
almost as a matter of course, without 
violence, without noise. The révente 


had orders not to oppose anything. 


General Montauban declared to al 
who would listen to him 

should only offer moral resistance 
the expected demonstration of the 
4th of September. In fact, after 
Wissembourg, there was no imperial 
government. That government, 
then, was anarchical in essence and 
administrative by accident. It only 
rose momentarily above anarchy, 
and speedily sank into it again. It 
dreaded nothing more than a peace 
that would strengthen institutions, 
create new influences, and diminish 
Czesar’s personality. Louis Napo- 
leon was perpetually remodelling the 
different institutions, and 

any apparent object. It was in this 
way he did away even with the tra- 
ditions of the First Empire, and sub- 
jected the army to so many ridicu- 
lous experiences, 

It doubtless seems singular—to 
accuse the uncle and the nephew of 
anarchy, when their putting down 
anarchy was precisely their title to 
govern France. But anarchy is not 
the only feature of the empire: there 
was despotism besides; and with 
these original principles there was an 
ingredient of political order which 
we do not deny. When this side of 
things became apparent, the people 


without 
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threw themselves into the emperor’s 
arms, and hailed him as the saviour 
of the country. When all was lost, 
they took hold of the first thing that 
presented itself In our modern 
France, the empire and the Napo- 
leons are the only memories capable 
of fixing and directing 
vote at a given moment. 
rhe salvage obtained, half the work 
remains to be accompl lished. In the 
latter part of its task, the empire al- 
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truly worthy of a king, and contrasts 
with the attitude of the elective and 
liberal king who has just left. The 
House of Bourbon has been purified 
by the crucible of revolutions, be- 
cause, in spite of its failings and mis- 
fortunes, it represents the principle 
of right. ‘The Bonapartes remain 
true to themselves. They do not 
vary in their 7é/e or in their preten- 
sions, and remain attached to princi- 
ples irreconcilable with the peace of 
France and all E urope. The recall 
of the Bourbons is an European ne- 
cessity. It will be more easily ef- 
fected when the wall of prejudice 
which has barred the way, is wholly 
broken Gown. This war 
had been foreseen from the begin- 
ning of the empire. Louis Napo- 
leon, in throwing the responsibility 
of it on France, acknowledged that 
he yielded to the fatality of his 

tion, What could be a mor 

sive proof, and what other 

wished, that the empire is 

No one in France desired war. 

thing was ready. The liberal 
curtailed every year the 
the army. Prussia gave us no ex- 
cuse for ag 10n ; the chancel- 
It was then 
that, a prey to the evil genius of his 
family, to obsessions that deprived 
him of and foresight, Louis 
Napoleon made a sudden attack on 
Germany, without looking to see if 
he was followed, or how ‘he was fol- 
lowed. 

Our fault was in not being ready, 
say the Bonapartists. ‘That is an illu- 
sion. At no price could the empire 
have been ready. The military or- 
ganization, weakened by perpetual 
changes, the corruption and lack of 
discipline diffused among the 
diers and under-officers by means 
of the public journals and secret so- 
cieties, the limited resources availa- 
ble under a system which affected 
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budget of 
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y Sc 9/1 
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levies advised peace. 
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a kind of communism in the civil 
order, and constantly encroached on 
future supplies, rendered reform im- 
possible. Everything set aside the 
thought of attempting it. The 
budget paid 400,000 men, and our 
army did not really exceed 200,000! 
A reform in France on the Prussian 
model would have required several 
years and the overthrow of all our 
modern institutions. Can we ima- 
gine, with the other expenditures of 
our budget, eight hundred millions 
more for army? Prussia has 
been half a century in achieving its 
present organization. Germany has 
its gradation of ranks and classes, 
A numerous nobility forms the basis 
of its military institutions, and fur- 
nishes, in time of war as well as 
peace, the natural leaders of the 
whole nation. And we Frenchmen— 
we are still under the elective. system, 
which is that of children at their 
sports. Leaders who are improvised 
remain necessarily without authority, 
unless they have been prepared for 
their 7d/e by their previous life. Our 
military organization corresponds to 
our social organization: 
the empire, a military 7 
also a Saint-Simonian régime, that 
has co-operated actively in the mili- 
tary dissolution of France. It was 
by being mixed with Saint-Simonism 
that it returned to the extreme no- 
tions of 1789 and 1793. ‘This so- 
cialism that was to sustain the em- 
pire against the clergy, the conserva- 
tive party, and the republicans, did 
it ‘weigh one ounce in his favor? 
At the first reverse, all the socialism 
in authority disappeared. And Louis 
Napoleon has had no adversaries 
more implacable than all these social- 
ists whom he fed, and who are mak- 
ing “up for their former servility by 
their present abuse. 

We must not weary of meditating 
on these words: France fights for an 


the 


and it is 
‘etme, but 
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idea, This idea, under various names, 
is the Revolution, socialism, and the 
principles of 1789. Louis Philippe, 
that emperor on a small scale, and 
that “best of republics,” pursued the 
same crooked way. He classed his 
wars and foreign intrigues under the 
mild term of “liberalism.” He pro- 
pagated in his way, by the assistan 
of the Assemblies, the principles of 
the Revolution. He s 
persistently violated the treaties of 
1815, which had put an end to 
twenty-five years of war in 
It was in violation of these 
treaties that he ascended the throne. 
He interfered in Belgium in 
name of the ion ; 

greatly in the downfall of the Bour. 
bons of Spain; he occupied Ancona, 
in spite of the Holy See, and indi- 
cated a course to Gregory XVI. 

was identical with the terms of Louis 
Napoleon’s letter to Edgar Ney. 
Finally, 0-98 atholic than M. Guiz 

he applauded the ruin of the Sond 
bund, and refused Prince von Met- 
ternich the support of France in p: 
tecting the interests of the 
—, our friends and 

allies. ; his inaction, he 

the wt Nasr, cause when hi 

not serve it with his forces 
revolutionary triumph at Berne 
extended to Paris, and Louis 
lippe had to withdraw more oe peed 
than he came. He ] 
olutionism in * ein 
whole course of his reig 
display than Louis Napoleon, but 
with as much perversity. Certainly, 
neither Prussia, nor Austria, 
sia were deceived as to 
and tendency of the 
1830. They protested in vain. Eng- 
land alone took sides with Louis 
Philippe: thence the subserviency 
of our policy to that of England. 
Louis Philippe made the most of 
that ally of the Revolution: through 
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party spirit, he sacrificed even the 
interest and honor of France, We 
recognize there the soldier of 1789, 
the former. usher of the Jacobin club. 
And Louis Napoleon, for the same 
cause, humiliated himself more pro- 
foundly. He put his ministers, his 
assemblies, his diplomacy, our com- 
merce, and our industries at the feet 
of England. And he certainly was 
not ignorant that England would 
never send him a shilling or a man. 
But he knew that England protected 
revolution on the Continent. He 
bound her to the revolutionary cause 
by the Crimean war and the com- 
mercial treaty, England powerfully 
seconded it in Italy and Spain. It 
was Bonapartism that English policy 
has developed even while thinking 
it was making use of it. Coming 
events will tell whether England has 
not, by violating her traditions, hast- 
ened a decline already evident and 
even alarming. 

It is possible that, by rejecting 
the pretended English alliance, which 
was never anything but alure, France 
would have been forced to closer rela- 
tions with the Continent, and to con- 


c 


form to the European law of nations, 
which have saved 
from great calamities. The sover- 
eigns, then, have some interest in 
withdrawing France from 
complicity. 
understood the practice of French 
policy, and alone maintained a firm 
attitude with respect to England. 
Its whole policy, interior as well as 
exterior, was national and uninflu- 
enced by England. The conquest 
of Algiers was the most brilliant re- 
sult of that policy. The Restoration 
made successful wars, and wars Eu- 
rope had no reason to complain of ; 
for they were carried on with the 
consent of the powers, and to re- 
establish the law of nations settled 
by the treaties of 1815. Such was 


would Europe 


English 
The Restoration alone 
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the character of the war with Spain 
in 1823. Peace reigned then among 
all the great powers of the Continent, 
and it was solely to the House of 
Bourbon it was owing; that house 
overthrown, a spirit of revolt broke 
out on all sides, and made thrones 
totter. What profit did France de- 
rive from it? Condemning herself 
by her institutions to perpetual war, 
France pronounced her own sen- 
tence of death. She conquered un- 
der Napoleon only by the ability of 
her leader, when she found herself 
contending with one or two nations, 
She successively defeated each of her 
enemies, At length her armies were 
made up of recruits from every coun- 
try in Europe; she incorporated the 
vanquished through the same policy 
as ancient Rome. It was an army 
composed of soldiers from all parts 
of Europe that Napoleon led into 
Russia. The disaster of 1812 freed 
Germany. ‘Then, for the first time, 
a serious coalition was arranged, and 
Napoleon was defeated by the com- 
bined forces in 1813, 1814, and 1815. 
Louis Napoleon attacked Russia 
and Austria separately. He isolated 
Prussia from the great powers, but his 
policy of nationality brought on Ger- 
man unity. And it was the whole of 
Germany that confronted him when 
he merely wished to confront the 
King of Prussia. The King of Prus- 
sia, had he been defeated, would have 
appealed to the Emperor of Austria 
and the czar, who would not have 
failed him. Our revolutionary ten- 
dencies will always draw a coalition 
upon us. The late events have 
weakened the revolutionary party in 
Europe to such a degree that the 
support it offered us, and on which 
we relied, will be of no more avail. 
Europe, surprised by the outburst of 
1789, yielded to our arms for twenty 
years. She then united, and, imitat- 
ing the imperial military policy, car- 
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ried it to a degree of perfection 
that left us behind. What remains 
for France and all Europe but to 
agree in re-establishing peace by con- 
formity of political principles ? And 
in 1873, as in 1815, this peace de- 
pends solely on the recall of the 
House of Bourbon to France. It is 
to this work that Europe is invited 
if the does not wish to perpetuate 
a revolution which, after ruining 
France, will not leave one of the 
great powers standing. 

The French Revolution has till 
now been the object of public atten- 
tion. Princes and people have be- 
stirred themselves for a century to 
oppose or sustain it. ‘The inability 
of the principles of 1789 to establish 
anything, and the invasion of 1870, 
have opened the eyes of France, and 
better disposed it to make terms 
with Europe henceforth. But beside 
the French Revolution, now growing 
powerless, rises a political 
that suddenly overawes and 
European equilibrium. 


element 
disturbs 
A policy of 
defence and preservation ought to be 
directed against the Empire of Ger- 
many, not to destroy it, but to guar- 
antee the safety of other governments 
by a general alliance and a new law 
of nations. France will never de- 
clare war against Europe again. 
Louis Napoleon is the last to make 
such a challenge. Personally, there 
was nothing warlike in him; but he 
represented a system that tends to 
war. To him this war was an amuse- 
ment, a distraction. ‘To divert him- 
self by a general war, in order to es- 
cape for a moment from national 
affairs that perplexed him! ‘The 
diversion was powerful ; as well blow 
out one’s brains to drive away ennui. 
The mass of the French people did 
not participate in the madness of 
the Bonaparte system: they are vic- 
tims as well as Europe. Only we 
have come to that phase of the sys- 
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tem which is more particularly hu- 
miliating to France. The three 
great allied powers of the North 
have nothing more to fear from 
France. But this alliance of the 
North is no longer on terms of equal- 
ity. We say great powers! ‘There 
is now but one great power—Germa- 
ny. And she necessarily threatens 
Austria and Russia by her military 
strength and by her expansive power, 
through her hardy and_ laborious 
race, that is filling the United States 
with swarms of colonizers, extending 
to the neighboring Sclave countries 
in Russia, and putting forth its shoots 
even on French soil. German pre- 
ponderance will pursue its course. 
It is not universal rule, but a prepon- 
derance that will tend to it, unless 
a union of the secondary powers op- 
pose it with a strong, resisting force, 
Germany herself will not be wanting 
in prudence. Her reign will last its 
time ; it is sure of only a 
umph. In twenty-five years, Russia, 
in consequence of the progress 
science and industry, will be able to 
subjugate Germany. Germany will 
then have need of France. 

By a law of Providence, nati 
that rise from an uncertain be 
seem to attain their height suddenly, 
and almost as speedily begin to de- 
cline. We Frenchmen have had our 
day of power and glory in the mid- 
dle The age of Louis XIV. 
was our era of intellectual superiority 
and political preponderance. We 
have come down from that pinnacle; 
there is no denying it. Germany, by 
its material strength, is rising far 
above the point we attained. Eng- 
land, France, Russia, and Austria no 
longer have any influence, by theu 
ciplomacy and alliances, over the 
hundreds of petty princes and peoples 
that constituted the German Confed- 
eration. They are shut out of Ger 
many. Any pretension to interference 


short tri- 


ages, 
age 
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would make them a laughing-stock. 
All these powers, Russia excepted, 
have pursued a foolish policy, and are 
receiving the recompense due to their 
shrewdness. Inheritor of Richelieu, 
the French Revolution so disturbed 
Germany as to overthrow all its 
princes. The German nation has 
survived, and by the concentration 
of its unity has acquired a power of 
aggression and conquest it was inca- 
pable of under its former organiza- 
tion. The Revolution of 1789 re- 
sulted in the immediate elevation of 
England, which from the third rank 
rose almost to the first—a rank she 
would still have, had she not replaced 
the policy of Pitt and Burke by the 
policy of Lord Palmerston and his 
followers. Louis Napoleon created 
the Empire of Germany, but Eng- 
land applauded his course. All her 
statesmen have rejoiced in the humi- 
liation of France that has resulted 
from it. ‘Those debaters and mer- 
chants have advocated the establish- 
ment of an immense military empire 
in the heart of Europe, without per- 
ceiving that peaceful and industrious 
England would thereby lose its in- 
fluence. She is destined to decline 
still further. Her influence on the 
Continent depended on the old ba- 
lance of power, and preponderated 
through her alliance with Austria, 
In. 1859, she betrayed Austria, and 
shamefully disavowed the treaties of 
1815. Austria turned to Russia, or 
to Prussia, or to both at once. 

The old kingdoms, the historic na- 
tions, are breaking in pieces. In 
reality, it is the Prussian Empire that 
has been founded, rather than the 
German Empire restored. Germany 
retains enough of Catholic life to 
give her a tone of moral and intel- 
lectual grandeur that render her su- 
perior to Russia and the United 
States. There is nothing to disturb 
her but the future, and a future not 
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far distant, if the people of Southern 
Europe continue to abandon them- 
selves to revolutionary principles. 
Weare far from believing that France 
can never rise again. She rose after 
1815: the same causes produce the 
same effects. What concerns Europe 
is that France will never resume her 
rvéle of agitator. Bonapartism is still 
powerful. It prevails through the 
habits and necessities which concen- 
trate and direct the whole political, 
moral, and mental activity of France. 
This storm over, the name of Napo- 
leon will again disturb the public 
mind, and unite the suffrage. The 
republic of 1870 is dragging along 
in the old beaten track of imperial- 
ism. It has merely set up the men 
of 1848 or 1830—old, worn-out func- 
tionaries, whose incapacity has in- 
creased rather than diminished. It 
is time for a reaction against childish 
prejudices. The motto of the libe- 
ral school is: Revolution and Pro- 
gress! It is well to know that a re- 
volution is, etymologically speaking, 
a turn back. Our liberals cling to 
the days of 1789. In a few years, 
they will be a century behindhand. 
France rapidly rose from her help- 
lessness of 1815 to the Spanish war 
of 1823, and the conquest of Algiers. 
Then a fatal revolution arrested its 
progress, and it fell back to a state 
bordering on that of ’89. Louis 
Philippe kept us in subjection eigh- 
teen years. He was overthrown by 
the socialism which he restrained, 
but which with a bound returned to 
the theories of ’93 in the name of 
progress! These sudden relapses 
disorganize and destroy the social 
machine. The Restoration alone 
was successful, because it was the 
regular government. The House of 
Bourbon is able to give interior peace 
to France. It is not the government 
of a party, for it does not derive its 
title from the popular vote. It ap- 
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peals to the conscience and reason 
like a natural law and a national ne- 
cessity. It has no other ambition 
but to make France once more a 
Christian kingdom by ensuring the 
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general peace of Europe on the basis 
of a new public law. What great 
power will dare refuse her its aid, 
when so strongly interested in the 
same cause ? 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC FESTIVITIES. 


BY AN 

MeEp14£vaL England was the home 
of merriment and the scene of all 
manner of family festivals and ath- 
letic rejoicings. Heir to the old 
Norse traditions of Yule-tide, she pre- 
served the spirit of innocent and 
manly sport better perhaps than 


those less hardy and more polished 
lands of the Mediterranean whose 
pleasures were mostly such as could 
be enjoyed from the vantage-point 


of a balcony, and the soft resting- 
place of a gilded ottoman. In Eng- 
land, the national pleasures are plea- 
sures of action as well as of sight; 
and, even in those specially destined 
to commemorate the glories of an 
ancient feudal family, the members 
of the family do not recline in 
luxurious ease, patronizingly look- 
ing on at the feasts provided to do 
them honor, but mingle with the 
people, share in their games, and 
compete for prizes with the rest. 
This it is that distinguishes English 
festivities from any other, and stamps 
them with an individuality which in 
the sequel has no little political sig- 
nificance. ‘The sister countries share 
in this attribute of hearty good-fel- 
lowship among classes, and indeed 
what is here said of England may 
be said interchangeably of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Still, things are not done in our 
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day in precisely the same lavish 
and baronial way that was common 
in Tudor times, and a revival of this 
generous style of entertainment, 
though not infrequent, cannot be 
called other than a rarity. This 
certainly enhances the interest at- 
taching to one of these social relics 
of the past; and the great pageant 
two years ago at S. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, in thanksgiving for the 
recovery of the heir to the throne, 
was perhaps the most brilliant and 
successful modern attempt to revive 
the glories of England’s “ golden 
age”; but, yet, in some measure, 
more individuality attaches to coun- 
try fétes than even to such a national 
event as the “ Thanksgiving Proces- 
sion.” 

Then, too, they are so little known 
beyond the rural neighborhood in 
which they occur that to us across 
the ocean they come as fresh reve- 
lations of the inner structure—social, 
political, and domestic—of the great 
mother country, whose language is 
now that of the greater half of the 
civilized world. Such a festival is 
also rendered still more interesting in 
our eyes when it takes place in a 
Catholic family, under Catholic aus- 
pices, and is pervaded with the 
broad spirit of Catholic generosity. 
The best days of “ merrie” were 
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those of “ Catholic” England, and 
the national character, now universal- 
ly known as the British—z.e., morose- 
ness and gloom of disposition—is 
wholly a graft of the unhappy 
Lutheran Rebellion. Unquestion- 
ably, the most English domestic fes- 
tival, the most characteristic, and 
the aptest to exhibit Englishmen of 
all ranks and stations in their best 
aspect, is a ‘‘ Coming of Age.” This 
is celebrated on the twenty-first an- 
niversary of the birth of the heir 
to a large property, and is essential- 
ly an outgrowth of the institution of 
primogeniture. 

In the instance of which we speak, 
the festival took place in a Catholic 
house, on the estate of the largest 
land-owner of one of the midland 
counties of England. There was-a 
large family gathering bidden from 
all parts of the country ; relatives of 
all denominations met in_ perfect 
peace and friendship round the board 
of the Catholic head of their house; 
there were clergymen and govern- 
ment clerks, married sisters with 
large families, cld aunts in sufficient- 
ly quaint costume, young lawyers, 
parliamentary men, soldiers and sail- 
ors, some with years of service be- 
hind them, some with their spurs yet 
to win; in fact, each generation, from 
that of “ powder and patches” down 
to that of the nursery of to-day, was 
impartially and favorabiy represent- 
ed. The house,:a large, roomy Tu- 
dor building, was still too small to 
accommodate all the guests, and the 
lodges and even the inns of the 
neighborhood, had to be put into re- 
quisitidn. When we drove through 
the park on Tuesday evening, roth 
of October, 18—-, the first thing that 
struck us was seeing moving lights 
in front of the house; and, our car- 
riage being suddenly stopped, we 
found that the lights were carried by 
E and the servants to prevent our 
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being shipwrecked upon tent-ropes 
and poles! By that dim light, we 
discerned the outline of the immense 
tent run out from the end window of 
the drawing-room ; and, as we looked 
at the preparations, the work really 
seemed as if carried on by fairies, so 
quickly and perfectly was it accom- 
plished. The place was looking love- 
ly; some of the beautiful trees were 
just touched with the first tints of 
scarlet and gold, others still fresh 
and green, At the east end of the 
Terrace Garden is a very handsome 
stone balustrade, between the flower- 
garden and the straight walk leading 
to the old Hall (a ruined house, 
once the family mansion, and now 
standing in the grounds as a pictur- 
esque ornament, and also a conven- 
ient place for school entertainments, 
servants’ dances, etc.) “To any 
prosaic mind,” said a friend of ours, 
“there is always great amusement in 
watching work of any kind; and the 
object for which all was going on gave 
me such a real interest in it that I 
do not think any one entered more 
fully than I did into even the minut- 
est details of preparation.” Lord 
G , the owner of the house, and 
the father of the young recipient of 
these patriarchal honors, gave Cap- 
tain W carte blanche about many 
little things, and was so kindly pleas- 
ed with every endeavor: all the peo- 
ple worked with such eagerness and 
good-will. Old Philip (a garrulous 
old carpenter who knows the family 
history far better than the family it- 
self!) and Captain W made fast 
friends in no time. The entrance 
tent became in a few days very 
pretty—lined with scarlet and white, 
the floor covered with red, marble 
tables at the sides; and at one end 
on a table was placed Lord G ’s 
bust, and a pier-glass behind it, the 
two corners of the tent at each side 
being filled with plants of variegated 
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foliage. Just opposite the entrance 
was hung the large picture of the 
féte at Fort Henry when Lord 
G came of age (thirty or more 
years ago) ; and very quaint indeed 
are the costumes and most charming 
the “bonnets” of the “ period”; but 
we were assured by Philip they were 
all perfect likenesses! ‘There were 
light chandeliers suspended from 
the roof, which had a fine effect 
even in daytime, and sofas were 
placed round the walls, so that one 
only felt what a pity it would be 
when such a pretty entrance hall 
would be demolished! At one end 
was the entrance, and the passage 
to the front door, all filled with 
flowers. Much fun went on whilst 
all these things were being placed, 
and some even said the preparations 
would be the best part of all. 

The hero of the festivities himself 
arrived a day or two afterus. Being 
in the army, as are most young men 
of good prospects in England, he 
had hitherto been away with his regi- 
ment, and only obtained leave of ab- 
sence for this occasion, He seemed 
delightfully happy, but most natural- 
ly, not excitedly ; and throughout the 
whole no one could be more unaf- 
fected or unspoilt by being the one 
object of all these rejoicings. Where 
many a young man might have 
shown himself over-elated, he was 
exactly himself, happy and cheerful, 
but quiet, calm, and always self-pos- 
sessed. When all the preparations 
were finished, nothing could be more 
beautiful. It is not too much to say 
that they were princely, yet all was 
in perfect taste and keeping—no- 
thing of vain show and ostentation, 
thoroughly refined, and so truly rep- 
resented by the word which to our 
mind conveys the highest praise, gev- 
temanly ; above all, everything was 
arranged for the happiness and re- 
joicing of others, of high and low, of 
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rich and poor, and nothing over- 
looked which could gratify the feel- 
ings of participants. On each of the 
different approaches to the house, 
the banners, placed at different dis- 
tances on each side of the drives, 
had a beautiful effect, as well as the 
larger flags on the house, on the old 
Hall, on the church-tower; and these 
brilliant colors were set off by the 
more varied and almost equally rich 
tints of the trees. On Monday (the 
16th October), the festivities bega 
in earnest. ‘The first act was our al 
going directly after breakfast up to 
the old Hall to see tl 
of 21-years-old ale 
in duty bound, to taste the ale 
Charlie’s health. The universal cus- 
tom in England of brewing a large 
quantity of the very best ale the year 
an heir is born, and keeping it un- 
touched until the day he comes of 
age, when the cask is broached and 
distributed in prudently moderate 
quantities to the guests and tenants, 
is of very ancient origin, and is most 
religiously adhered to. Another cus- 
tom is that of planting an oak-tree 
near the house the year of the heit’s 
birth, to commemorate 


he gigantic cask 
} 


opened, and, as 


the event, 
and the sapling is always called after 
its human foster-brother. ‘This tap- 
ping the ale was like reading a page 
out of some memoir of former times, 
and reminded us of the stories of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The cavernous cellar in which 
stand the mysterious casks, the ivy- 
grawn ruin overhead, the brawny 
men opening the family treasures, 
and serving as rustic cup-bearers to 
the guests, all made a thorough old- 
time picture. Some of the party, 
after this ceremony was over, left us 
to go to the first village feast, the 
prototype—a description of which 
will equally fit all the others. There 
are seven villages on the estates, and 
each felt itself entitled to a separate 
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local entertainment. Ridlington, 
which supplies the family with one 
of its many titles, was the first to ex- 
perience its lord’s hospitality. .” 

The feast consisted of an abun- 
dant supply of meat, ale, and cakes 
for men, women, and children alike, 
with games on the village green, 
races for simple prizes, such as arti- 
cles of useful clothing, etc. The 
greased pole formed the chief attrac- 
tion for the men and boys, and of 
course was productive of the greatest 
merriment, through the harmless acci- 
dents to which it inevitably exposes 
the candidates for the honors of suc- 
cessful climbing. During the repast, 
speeches were freely made and 
healths proposed, every one much 
alike, but all interesting, through the 
hearty reciprocity of feeling evinced 
between landlord and tenant. Re- 
turning home, the host and_ his 
daughters prepared to receive their un- 
expected guests, the greater number 
of whom were to assemble that even- 
ing. Our “ prosaic-minded” friend 
here interposed a characteristic com- 
ment, in these words: ‘“ When the 
influx of guests took place about 
six o’clock that same evening, you 
may conceive the feelings of the 
‘family aunt’ descending the stairs 
before dinner, as if one of the pic- 
tures had stepped out of its frame to 
mix in such a crowd of strangers, for 
such are almost all to me!” As the 
drawing-rooms were dismantled in 
preparation for the ball, there was 
only the oak corridor to sit in, and it 
must be confessed it required some 
tact to find seats; whilst, of course, 
all the men crowded together, Eng- 
lish fashion, under the staircase! 
Capt. W acquired the name of 
“master of the ceremonies,” as he 
and E (one of our young hos- 
tesses) drew up the order of march 
to dinner, and he was deputed to 
tell every one who to take—rather 
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puzzling in an assemblage scarcely 
one of whom he had ever seen be- 
fore. The “weighty” matter of 
English precedence in such a com- 
pany is more important than any one 
would suppose ; and we cannot won- 
der that such social punctiliousness 
should raise a smile among people 
of simpler though not less generous 
habits. 

The dinner was a most elaborate 
affair; indeed, in England, it is al- 
ways the crowning portion of any 
entertainment, and the test of a 
genuine social success. The table 
looked beautiful with the massive 
silver plate: the épergne represent- 
ing a herd of stags (the white stag 
is Lord G ’s crest) feeding under 
a spreading oak ; the vases of classi- 
cal shape, formerly wine-coolers, but 
now, more congenially to modern re- 
finement, filled with ferns or plants 
of colored foliage, contrasting with 
the frosted silver; flowers and fruit 
in utopian abundance, and every 
vase or dish raised on a stand of 
crimson velvet, in artistic relief 
against the delicate white damask 
of the table-cloth—and this, of 
course, every day thesame. Among 
the guests we may pause a moment 
to mention a lady of whom a stran- 
ger to her gave this characteristic 
description: saying that she was 
nicely but quietly dressed, had large, 
soft eyes, an intelligent expression, 
and a thoughtful look. She was 
certainly the most interesting and 
the cleverest person of the company, 
if the inward history of a mind is to 
count more than its outward cover- 
ing. Suffice it to say that a few of 
those present knew how to appreci- 
ate her, especially a clergyman of 
the neighborhood noted for his histor- 
ical researches and antiquarian learn- 
ing—the Rev. G. H. Hill. Among 
those whom social reticence does 
not forbid us to distinguish by name 
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was also an architect of rare merit, 
under whose supervision part of the 
building had been erected—a man 
whose mind is thoroughly artistic, 
and whose name, already the prop- 
erty of the public, we need therefore 
not hesitate to give—Mr. C. Buck- 
ler. His testimony, characteristic as 
it must be, will not be inappropriate 
in this sketch ; of the whole festival 
he could say with truth, as he did in 
a charming letter to his patron and 
host, that it was thoroughly mediz- 
val in spirit. This is high praise in 
the mouth of an Englishman and 
an artist; for our national pride is 
inseparably woven with feudal and 
ancestral feelings, an admiration for 
the open-handed generosity and lav- 
ish display of baronial times—for 
everything, in a word, that made 
England a fit nurse for Shakespeare, 
and an ideal for Washington Irving. 

If our readers are not weary of 
pen-portraits, here is one—that of 
the daughter of the lady we have 
just spoken of, which our dear old 
friend, the “ often-quoted,” thus inci- 
sively draws: “ She is a pretty little 
thing, with a very white skin, deli- 
cate wild-rose color, and very bright 
and large eyes, and as much as pos- 
sible keeping close to her mother’s 
side, but evidently fond of dancing, 
and enjoying everything with per- 
fect freshness.” We are pleased to 
notice here that this type of the 
English girl is not so defunct as 
some pessimists would have us be- 
lieve, and that, despite paint and 
fastness, and the clumsy imitation 
of Parisian vice, there is yet in store 
for the future a generation of home- 
loving wives and mothers, Of an- 
other of the near relations of the 
host, our friend says: “ It suffices to 
mention Lady L ’s name to ex- 
press all that is bright, and kind, and 
good; her presence was a charm, 
but she was obliged to go away after 
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two days, and it was a blank not to 
see her.” 

This woman, whose social charm 
is so irresistible, is none the less a 
generous and devoted attendant on 
a husband whose mind had given 
way, and whose health was more 
than precarious; it was his comfort, 
indeed, which was the cause of her 
short stay in the house of rejoic- 
ing. 

The great charm of this thorough- 
ly pleasant gathering was that there 
were no “ grand people,” no “ fash- 
ionable people,” no “ fast people”; 
that all were natural and real, and 
everybody seemed pleased and hap- 
py. But our “ prosaic” friend actu- 
ally was not satisfied, and complain- 
ed gently of the disappointment, 
among sO many young people, of 
not being able to idealize any incip- 
ient romance; for, she queried, 
“ would it not have thrown a charm 
of poetry over the whole thing ?” 

No, truly, although the thought is 
touching and pretty; for, after all, 
the fairest ideal of love could not 
Jive in a crowd, and the love we 
read of in Elizabethan records 
more courtly than deep, more 
lant than true. 
not a Cupid. 

One evening, there was a ball for 
the county families, many of whose 
houses were filled with their own 
circle of friends, all of whom were 
included in the invitations. The 
rooms looked gay and brilliant; toi- 
lets were resplendent, and the fam- 
ily pictures, with which the walls 
were literally covered, gazed down 
on an assemblage almost as bright 
as their own. In the hall was a 
white stuffed stag, with hoofs and 
antlers gilt, representing in life-size 
the family crest. The next morning, 
breakfast degan at the usual hour 
(ten), but few appeared ; but, by two 
o’clock, they gradually stole down, 


was 
gal- 


Love is an angel, 
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when tea and coffee had given 
place to luncheon. Wednesday eve- 
ning, there was the servants’ ball. 
Every one went into the large tent, 
which made a splendid ball-room. 
The dancing was rather amusing to 
watch, for it was not the forte of the 
assemblage ; but they all looked very 
happy, and the dignity of their man- 
ners to each other was quite edify- 
ing! Still, we thought it a great 
shame to criticise. ‘Thursday, there 
was the feast for other and nearer 
villages, Exton, Barrow, and Cottes- 
more, with games before the people 
sat down. And it was a goodly sight 
when all the tables were peopled; all 
the men at dinner, and all the women 
and children at tea. Lord G ’s 
health was drunk first. It was the first 
occasion on which he had to speak, 
and it utterly overcame him; for he 
alluded to the former time when they 
had all been thus assembied to wel- 
come him to E on his accession 
tothe title. But the warmth and hear- 
tiness with which his few words were 
received must surely have pleased 
him. Then they drank his son’s 
health, to which toast the young 
man responded modestly and well. 
Later on in the evening, there were 
beautiful fireworks, which lit up the 
whole place most gorgeously. 
Fireworks are not a specialty with 
Englishmen, but on this occasion 
they really went off to the credit of 
all concerned. ‘The host has had 
long experience in such things in 
Italy, where the merest village can 
shame London itself on this head. 
The clusters of Chinese lanterns 
among the trees bordering the drives, 
the Bengal lights shooting up in 
fitful illuminations across the broken 
front of the church tower and the 
old Hall, the steadier lamps along 
the lines of the house itself, and the 
reflection of all in the many little 
lakes within the grounds, made the 
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display peculiarly attractive. Every 
one enjoyed it to the uttermost. 
Friday, the zoth of October, the 
heir’s birthday, was the day, par ex- 
cellence. And here we are reminded 
that we are among those who have 
returned to the faith of old Eng- 
land, and have brought back to the 
original giver of the great free insti- 
tutions of the country—the Catholic 
Church—ail the gifts of intellect, ed- 
ucation, culture, and learning drawn 
from her alienated universities and 
the polished influence of her errant 
sons. A solemn High Mass, with 
appropriate ecclesiastical music, was 
the first interest that gathered the 
guésts together. Many not of our 
faith were there, joining reverently, 
and as far as they could, in the beau- 
tiful service; the domestic chapel, 
almost in size a church, looked very 
fair in the pale morning light that 
streamed through its pointed win- 
dows; the shadows of the beech- 
leaves, turning to brown and gold, 
were thrown fitfully across the Lady 
Chapel, against whose outside walls 
the great tree almost leans; bars of 
dusky golden light lay on the stone 
floor of the memorial chapel, where 
the foundress sleeps; and, as the 
white-robed choristers and acolytes 
moved softly to and fro in the deep 
choir, the beautiful contrast seemed 
to force itself upon one’s imagination 
between them and the worshippers 
in the nave, clad in dark, quiet dra- 
peries, and massed together in sha- 
dowy corners—typifying so delicate- 
ly the restful life of the future, and 
the toiling watch still to be kept in 
the present. From this, the most 
congenial and appropriate scene we 
had yet witnessed, we turned regret- 
fully to the new pleasures of the day, 
The first event was very momentous, 
and was marked by great state, be- 
ing no less than the presentation of 
a silver inkstand to the young hero 
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of the fé/e, Lord C , from the 
servants. All the household was 
drawn up at one end of the entrance- 
tent. Poor good Mrs. H , the 
housekeeper, whom nearly twenty 
years’ service had made a mother to 
the host’s children, was quite unable 
to restrain her tears, while behind 
the large round table, with the ink- 
stand on it, stood J , the butler, 
pale with the responsibility of his 
coming speech. Lord C stood 
opposite, with the family and guests 
behind him. This was the most 
touching scene of all, but none the 
less the most formidable ceremony. 
The presentation was very creditably 
made, and as gracefully acknowledg- 
ed, to the equal satisfaction of all 
parties; and, among the birthday 
gifts, none was so valued by the re- 
cipient. He had grown up among 
these old friends; the few who had 
not known him as a boy had heard 
the tales of his childhood, and ex- 
perienced the kindness of his man- 
ner. All felt as if he belonged to 
them, and as though his interests 
were theirs. This feeling, too, is one 
of the relics of the past fast disap- 
pearing from the heartless fabric of 
modern society; and it is pleasant 
to see traces of it yet left here and 
there in the ancient baronial house- 
holds of England. 

The concluding festivity was on a 
gigantic scale, and proved the most 
characteristic of any. This was the 
grand ball and supper to the tenants, 
which furnished the local newspapers 
with materials for rapturous descrip- 
tions and complimentary “leaders” 
for at least a week afterwards. ‘The 
entrance tent was lined with the offi- 
cers of the yeomanry in full uniform 
(scarlet), to the number of eighteen 
or twenty ; the band of their regiment 
was also in attendance, and the land- 
steward, to whose management much 
had been entrusted, introduced each 
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party of the tenants as they arrived, 
Nearly five hundred of these charac- 
teristic guests were soon assembled, 
Lord G , his daughters, and two 
sons dancing in turn with all the 
most prominent of them. The ball 
opened with a country-dance ; not the 
formal quadrille, but the hearty, old- 
fashioned performance, in which the 
elderly and heavy are as comfortably 
at home as the young and the supple. 
The ball, however, brilliant as it was, 
was but secondary to the supper, 
which was the crowning-point of the 
week’s doings—the occasion, long 
looked forward to, of pleasant and 
witty speeches, of hearty good-will, 
and of manifestations of real and sub- 
stantial friendship. To borrow the 
words of a weekly of the neighbor- 
hood, the Lincolnshire Chronic: 
** At one o’clock, supper was served in 
the marquee, which, tastefully deco- 
rated, brilliantly lighted, and filled 
with the gaily attired company, pre- 
sented a scene which will not soon 
be forgotten by those who had the 
pleasure of witnessing it. The yeo- 
manry band played ‘The Roast 
Beef of Old England’ as the party 
glided into the tent, and, when all had 
taken their places, grace was said. 
With the exception of a buck roasted 
whole and sent to table with gilt 
antlers, the whole of the viands were 
cold, the piece de résistance being a 
splendid baron of beef. The birth- 
day cake occupied a prominent posi- 
tion at a centre table, and among 
other novelties was a fine peacock in 
full plumage. Just before the toast 
of the evening was given, the beauti- 
ful present of plate purchased by the 
tenantry was carried in and placed in 
front of the young Lord C , on 
the principal table.” “ When all were 
seated,” says another local paper, 
“the coup d’ail, from the entrance 
of the tent, was very striking ; the gay 
uniforms of the yeomanry, and the 
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dresses of the ladies, combined with 
the colored lining of the tent, the 
numerous flags and banners, and 
the innumerable chandeliers filled 
with wax candles, presenting a 
very brilliant effect. The Earl of 
G and his distinguished visitors 
were seated at a long raised table 
facing the guests of the evening, and 
immediately in front of him were two 
other raised tables, upon one of which 
was a baron of beef weighing be- 
tween 30 and 4o stone, and a whole 
roasted buck. ‘There were also 21 
joints of roast beef, 15 of pressed 
beef, 1 galantines of veal, 24 game 

e hams, 28 tongues, 15 
oars’ 


pies, 14 lar 


Oo 
ge 
8 | 


turkeys, 8 heads, 15 rounds 
of beef, 10 legs and 14 shoulders of 
mutton, 72 roast fowls, 54 pheasants, 
62 partridges, 20 plum-puddings, etc. 
etc., making a total of 1,000 dishes.” 
The being the great 
-haracteristic incident of the feast, we 
will quote some parts of them, show- 
ing in their simple energy how close 
the ties of friendship still are between 
the owner and the tiller of the soil. 
Some of the speakers were farmers, 
most of them prosperous and push- 
ing men. We take our quotations 
from the Lincolnshire Chronicle: 
‘Mr. Berridge proposed the health 
of the Earl of G as a nobleman, 
a neighbor, and a friend. The 
noble earl had inherited from his 
ancestors that mililtary blood which 
always ran through the veins of the 
N ls [the family name of Lord 
G——]. If they looked round these 
halls, they would see the pone of 
many anold warrior. . . . He under- 
stood Lord C——- now belonged to 
the army, and he would express a 
wish that that young nobleman 
might one day be commander-in- 
chief of England (cheers). Speak- 
ing of the family, he was reminded 
ofan anecdote. A friend of his was 
taking a drive through the lanes in 


speec hes 
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the neighborhood of this house, when 
he came in view of the mansion, and 
said to an old laborer he met on the 
road: ‘Who lives here, my man ?’ 
‘Lord G , was the reply. ‘Is 
it an old family ?’ was the next in- 
quiry. ‘They came here, sir, before 
the Flood,’ was the response (laugh- 
er and cheers).” 

This xaiveté of the old man re- 
minds one of the proud boast of 
some old French family, that they had 
an ark of their own at the time ‘of the 
Flood, and were quite independent 
of Noe and his ship of refuge! 

Lord G——, in his earnest reply, 
gracefully alluded in the following 
words to the long tenure of land by 
the farmers’ ancestors: “ There can 
be nothing more gratifying than the 
existence of cordial good feeling 
between the occupiers of land and 
their landlords ; and there can be no 
better evidence of this happy state 
of things than to find, upon reference 
to records of the past, 
families living upon the 


numbers of 

same estate 
for generations—for a longer time, 

perhaps, than the owners of the es- 

tate themacives (hear, hear). I 

believe there are many people here 
whose ancestors have been for centu- 

ries upon this property ; and one can 
only hope that the same families, 

from father to son, may continue here“ 
for centuries hereafter, and that what 
has happened in years past will be 
repeated in years to come, so that, 
by your descendants and the de- 
scendants of my son a long time 
hence, the same mutual good feel- 
ing may be evinced and similar oc- 
currences be witnessed as these we 
celebrate this evening.” 

Lord D-—-, an early friend of the 
host, proposed the health of the 
young recipient of the day’s honors. 
His speech, quite the best of all, is 
worthy of notice. After a very apt 
and graceful beginning, he said: 
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“T am speaking to tenant-farmers 
and breeders of stock, and you know 
that, when you look upon a young 
animal, you always inquire after his 
sire—what he came from (laughter 
and cheers); and you judge, from 
what has been, what will be (re- 
newed cheering). But you know 
what the N s are—what their 
stock is (great cheering). They 
have lived in this country among 
you and before your eyes for genera- 
tions.: You know they are a family 
who love to live among their own. 
They prefer spending their money 
among their own people, and sharing 
their interests, to going abroad, as so 
many others do, and spending their 
money away. Unfortunately, it is 
not uncommon, in speaking of a man, 
to say how few vices he has, and not 
how many virtues ; and many a time 
I have heard it said, when there 
were no virtues to speak of, ‘ Well, he 
is a good-natured fellow.’” Hethen 
warmly eulogized his young friend, 
whom he had known “ ever since he 
could crawl,” and ended by wishing 
that he might be a worthy “ chip of 
the old block.” Then, with well-de- 
served praise, he spoke thus of the 
father : 

“ For I will say this of the father, 
whom I have known most intimately 
for the last twenty years: that he is 
one of whom it may be truly said, in 
the full meaning of the word, he is a 
‘just man’ (hear, hear), and I hope 
his son will walk in his footsteps. 
May all health and happiness accom- 
pany him through life, and, when his 
time is up, and he is called away 
from this world, may he leave a 
memory behind him as of one who 
lived blessing and blessed, and may 
he be handed down to posterity as 
one who did his duty to God and 
man !” 

Mr. 


Wortley—another principal 
tenant, and the orator of his neigh- 
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borhood, a man whose kind heart is fa- 
ther to his innocent pride of speech— 
then stood forward on behalf of the 
committee who had managed the 
subscriptions for the birthday gift, 
and spoke as follows : 

“My Lord C : I have now the 
great pleasure and the distinguished 
honor to ask your acceptance of this 
plate, which is contributed by tenants 
and friends of the Earl of G on 
the occasion of your coming of age, as 
a substantial evidence from us of the 
cordial manner in which we share 
the general joy of this day, and of 
the great respect we entertain to- 
wards your noble father and the fami- 
ly of the N s... . It is given to 
you, my lord, just stepping, as it were, 
on the threshold of active and re- 
sponsible life, with the earnest wish 
that you may be largely blest with 
those talents for which so many of 
your family have been celebrated, 
and may, like them, enjoy the high 
blessing of a disposition to use them, 
as they have used theirs, for the 
greater benefit and advantage of their 
fellow-creatures.” Then making his 
favorite quotation, one largely used 
on these occasions as strikingly appro- 
priate, he repeated sonorously the 
well-known lines: 

“ Kind words are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


“ And still,” he went on, “we, the 
living, have what past generations 
could point to—the bright coronet 
of old N 1 blood to boast of, 
and their natural crest of real and 
crowning charity to be thankful for 
(cheers).” 

The presentation plate was a beau- 
tiful silver épergne, also convertible in- 
to candelabra, thirty-nine inches high, 
and a pair of flower-stands with finely 
modelied figures of a stag and a doe 
standing beneath an oak. Accord- 
ing to the universal custom in coun- 
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try neighborhoods, these costly arti- 
cles were not procured from London, 
but from some local silversmith of 
good standing ; for in England every- 
thing like centralization is instinct- 
ively avoided. How much the 
prosperity of every part of the king- 
dom is thereby increased may be 
seen ata glance. Mr. Wortley con- 
cluded with these words: “It is 
not presented with the power of 
words, but it comes with the far 
stronger power of hearts within and 
without this gorgeous assemblage— 
warm, devoted, and glowing hearts— 
hearts joining with yours, my Lord 
C , In wishing that you may 
long remain the heir to the title 
and estate; while we join most sin- 
cerely with each other in the fer- 
vent hope and humble prayer that 
through life, in whatever clime or 


condition, God’s blessing may be 


your unfailing portion (cheers).” 
Lord C made a modest and 
acknowledgment ina few 
well-chosen words, telling his guests 
“what a value he should always set 
on the testimonial as a remembrance 
of the happy hours he and they had 
been permitted to enjoy together” 
and begging them “ to take what he 
had said for what it wasworth.” “TI 
do not say this by way of any excuse 
for what I am certain must be my 
shortcomings, but I say it lest you 
should think I am expressing myself 
in any way too feebly, or with too 
little warmth of feeling.” 

Mr. Thompson (another tenant) 
proposed the brother and _ sisters 
of Lord C , and the younger 
branches of the family. He said face- 
tiously enough: “ Experience has pro- 
bably taught all of us that it is rather 
a misfortune that there should be an 
only child in a family, and that there 
is very apt to be in this case a spoiled 
urchin on one side, and not at all 
unlikely two silly parents on the 
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other.” Of course, this produced 
laughter, and the speaker went on in 
the same strain, till he remarked 
finally that he sincerely hoped “ not 
only that there would always be an 
heir to the N 1 family, but 
younger branches also.” 

Lord C ’s younger brother an- 
swered quite as well as he had been 
addressed: “I was not prepared to 
speak to you on the present occa- 
sion. I was flattering myself I 
should get through the whole of 
these proceedings without having to 
pass through thisordeal, . . . As 
younger branches, we grow out fur- 
ther and further from the parent 
stem, until we are at length lost 
among the other trees of the forest, 
while the other and older branch 


continues to tower upwards.” 

A speaker, whom we cannot resist 
designating by a synonyme which is 
no longer a disguise, ‘ Lothair,” and 
who shared these festivities, proposed 


“the ladies” in a humorous speech, 
beyond which we must make no fur- 
ther quotations. “Somebody,” he 
remarked, “in speaking of these fes- 
tivities, has said that this entertain- 
ment had some peculiar features 
distinguishing it from other enter- 
tainments of its kind; as, for instance, 
it is now half-past three in the morn- 
ing, instead of about five or six in 
the afternoon (laughter). It has also 
this peculiar feature, . . . that it is 
not confined to a lugubrious class of 
men in black, talking nonsense about 
the army, navy, militia, and volun- 
teers (renewéd laughter). Here we 
have a few toasts brought in as 
an interlude in the middle of an 
entertainment of which it may be 
said, ‘It is not good for man to be 
alone,’ whatever Mr. Spurgeon may 
have observed to the contrary.” 

The speaker has since been the 
subject of an ovation fully as demon- 
strative as that in which he took a 
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secondary part last October, and we 
may hope that, in years to come, 
Cardiff may rival Rutland in the 
medizeval character of its princely 
entertainments. 

The birthday cake was home-made, 
and a chef-d’euvre of the family 
housekeeper. Its weight was 120 
lbs., and its structure four tiers of 
confectionery, dispiaying medallions 
of the arms and crest of the family; 
the silk banner (besides many smaller 
flags) surmounting it bearing the 
name and date of birth of Lord 
C . Never, indeed, could there 
have been more gratifying feelings 
manifested, and never could a series of 
the kindest hospitalities have passed 
off with more perfect satisfaction. 
Throughout the whole week there 
was nothing but good feeling, every 
one vying with each other to do the 
utmost to make all succeed. Not a 
contretemps occurred—all as Lord 
G could have wished, and so 
well deserves it should be. There 
were most regretful faces the next 
day, when, after breakfast, the time 
of parting came; all, we believe, 
heartily wishing it could begin again, 

This sketch, which to us has all 
the personal attraction of a family 
record, may perhaps not be uninter- 
esting to some descendants of those 
old English families, who are as wor- 
thily represented on this side of the 
Atlantic as they are in the mother 
country, 

The poetry of the olden times has 
not yet quite departed from the feu- 
dal soil of England; and, in these 
meetings of true friendship between 
two of the most powerful classes of 
the country, we may read a promise 
of a common cause being made by 
their united influence against the 
sickening aggression of insensate 
communism, and the spread of li- 
centious ideas. In this all good men 
and true, whether of Old or New 


English Domestic Festivities. 


England, are heartily agreed. 
what strikes us even 


But 
more is th 


beautiful picture here displayed of 
the revived spirit of the olden faith, 
quickening the pulses, guiding the 
lives, and hallowing the pleasures of 
a new generation of Englishmen. 
Here are the senators, the lawgivers, 


the soldiers of the future, assembled 
under the auspices of the old church, 
putting into generous practice her ideas 
of ample hospitality and unquestion- 
ing charity; here are England’s best 
men bowing like happy children to tl 
customs and the influence of the faith 
brought to them by Augustine an 
Wilfrid; here is the church repre- 
sented by the best blood and the 
most chivalrous class of England’ 
sons, who take their place and raise 
their voice to-day in society, in the 
courts, and in the senate, with a fear 
lessness and a freedom which a hun- 
dred years ago would have cost then 
their heads! The Catholic Chu 
stands now in a proud and high } 
tion, a social conqueror on the same 
soil which she conquered once 
ready by the splendor of her learn- 
ing, and the resources of her mate 
rial energy. 
reclaimed from barrenness, the uni- 
versities her friars adorned with their 
matchless genius, after having been 
torn from her by violence, are vir- 
tually holding out their arms to her 


> 


The lands her monks 


again, and the Gothic chapels that 
crown the abbey demesnes of new 
and wealthy converts are but the 
practical translation of that better 
wealth poured back into her bosom 
by the converts of the schools and 
universities. In England, more tl 

in any other land, the Christian may 
exclaim in triumph: Christus reg- 
nat, Christus imperat, and, for the en 
couragement of the future, may con- 
fidently point to the records of the 
past, and say with Constantine: /” 
hoc signo vinces. 
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The Expressions of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals is the title of the 
latest work written by Charles Dar- 
win. This author has already gained 
a pretty widespread name by his 
two volumes on the Descent of Man, 
and on Zhe Origin of Species. In all 
these, he advocates the theory of 
only one parent and progenitor, com- 
mon both to man and to the animal. 

Man is the offspring of the brute. 
The only distinction between them 
is that of a more perfect develop- 
ment. Man is a monkey perfectly 
developed. This developing process 


is no other than habit transmitted, 
imitation, and practice. 

This theory is supposed in the 
volume before us—TZhe Expressions, 


etc. It is, indeed, taken for granted, 
and Mr. Darwin merely seeks con- 
firmatory proofs in this work. How 
he does so we shall see. 

The reasoning of the entire volume 
may be summed up in the following 
syllogism: The expressions of the 
emotions in man and animals are, 
for the most part, similar, nay, alike. 
Now, this could not be so, did man 
ngt déscend from the animal ; there- 
fore, man is the offspring of the brute. 

Of course, he will have to admit 
some accidental differences in the 
expressions of each. But these he 
easily gets over by saying that in 
man those external expressions of 
the emotions are already perfected, 
matured, and developed, while in 
animals they are as yet budding, 
developing, and perfecting. 

The principle of evolution would 
seem to account for all differences. 

* This article and the one in our May number 
are from the pens of two distinct writers. 
VOL, XVII.—41 
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The animal, by evolving its faculties 
in a long series of years, rises gradu- 
ally to a higher species, and finally, 
having walked on all fours, comes to 
the conclusion it would be better and 
more sensible to use only two feet. 
Having looked downward for a Iong 
time, it begins to think it would be 
more honorable and decent to as- 
sume an upright posture. And then, 
grunting and howling are by no 
means as becoming as _ speaking 
French, or Italian, or Chinese; hence, 
Mr. Orang comes to the conclusion 
that he has been silent long enough, 
and that it is time that he, too, should 
have his say about matters. 

We do not say that this is all ex- 
pressed in so many words in the vo- 
lume before us. Oh! no; Mr, Dar- 
win is too adroit to do that. Like 
the devil, he sometimes assumes the 
garment of light, and puts on an 
appearance of virtue. His words 
are characterized by a tone of mo- 
desty and humility and even diffi- 
dence which is not common to that 
class of writers. He does not direct- 
ly affirm anything ; but he asks ques- 
tions that contain a negative answer. 
He insinuates. He does not tell us 
man is a monkey, but he affirms that 
man expresses his feelings in the 
same manner as do these animals, 
Hence how explain this similarity, if 
they be not brothers ? 

We call attention to this fact. It 
alone can render his work danger- 
ous to youthful or unguarded minds. 
We think there is little to fear that 
its frivolous arguments will excite 
anything but laughter and ridicule 
among men of solid erudition. 

Unfortunately, the ideas embodied 
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in this book are the creed of many 
enlightened persons, even, of this 
“ progressive” age. ‘This alone ac- 
counts for the favor and widespread 
circulation Darwin’s writings have 
acquired. Protestantism has done its 
work only too well. Casting off all 
authority in matters of faith, it has 
paved the way to all errors, and its 
theory has merely been developed 
by our modern materialists. 

We are not disposed to deny the 
great labor and varied research em- 
ployed in the 
we must say, seldom has it been our 
lot to witness suc 
argument, such loos se connection be- 
premises and conclusions. It 

he 1 gent reader 
lent as Mr. Dar- 


could make of 


work before us; but, 
oh shallowness of 


tween 
will astonish intellig 
that so earnest a stu 
win evidently is, 
logic in a 
uny tyro. 
But we 


use 


manner discreditable to 


not wonder a 

The drunkard things turning 
topsy-turvy, when reality they 
stand still, One who wears green 
spectacles will a objects in a 
green or pale color. We are apt to 
judge ge according: to precon- 
ceived ideas or a ain state of 
mind. So Mr. Darwin: great 
hobby is to make man a monkey, 
and Hence, he takes 
slight resemblances between the two 
as certain proof of histheory. ‘Thus, 
he says: “With mankind, some ex- 
pressions, such as the bristling of the 
hair under the influence of extreme 
terror, can hardly be understood ex- 
cept on the belief that man once ex- 
isted in a much lower and animal- 
like condition. The community of 
certain expressions in distinct though 
allied species, as in the movements 
of the same facial muscles during 
laughter by man and by various 
monkey s, is rendered somewhat more 
intelligible if we believe in their 
common progenitor. He who z:1- 


must 
sees 


In 


% 
cert 
his 


Ulcée versa. 
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mits on general principles that the 
structure and habits of all animals 
have-been gradually evolved, will 
look at the whole subject of expres- 
sions ina new and interesting light.” * 
This language is clear and unmis. 
takable, though its meaning be art- 
fully disguised. 
conclusions, however, is not equally 
satisfactory. Why trace man’s origin 
to the monkey, because, forsooth, his 
hair bristles when angry? Oris it 
really so necessary to make man a 
brute because the same facial mus- 
cles move during laughter? We ha 
always thought that these accident 
than 


The logic of his 


} 
} 
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resemblances were more 
ciently explained by 
that man, besides his imm 
a body 
material, is 
the 
We say, 
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and 
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say man has some ext } 
motions and expressions to 
those of other animals, and therefore 
that his bodily orga 
lation and similarity 
the lower animals ; 
infer the sa 
to the bodily o 
much strict hae 
much sound philosophy has 
admitted. But then, we may 
How far does this resemblance ex- 
tend ? it merely 
bodily does it 
show external actions, 


similar 
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*The Expressions, etc., p. 12. 
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even those of the intellect and the 
will? Does it extend to all the es- 
sential elements in both, or is it mere- 
ly accidental, relating simply to mi- 
nor actions? The answer cannot be 
doubtful even to the most superficial 
observer. We ask, therefore, Is this 
resemblance of an essential, or rather 
an accidental, character? We can 
only admit that the latter is the case. 
There is, it is true, a manifold simi- 
larity; but after all, even where this 
is most striking, is there not a vast 
discrepancy ? With the lower ani- 
mal, all is routine—machine-like, ha- 
pitual, ever the same under similar 
circumstances, nor can it combine 
means with the end. In man, these 
same external actions are regulated 
by the will, and can be omitted or 
done at pleasure. 

Now, will Mr. Darwin say this is 
merely a trifle—that this, too, can 
be acquired by the brute after a long 
experience and a lapse of years? 
Reason and sound philosophy teach 
that the 


sensations of brutes are 
essentially distinct from, and in no- 
wise contain, reason or intelligence. 
How, then, could reason be the pro- 
duct of evolution ? How, then, can 
that be evolved which does not at 
all exist ? 

We repeat it: Darwin’s conclusion 
is similar to this: “ A dog is a cat, 
because, forsooth, both sleep.” He 
finds in man and brutes some partial 
similarities in mere external actions, 
and straightway he concludes that 
they are both of the same essence 
and parentage. As well might he 


5 


say burning lamps are emanations 
from the sun, because they, too, give 
light. 

Instinct is almost entirely left out 
of account, and all expressions and 
external actions are attributed solely 


to habit and exercise repeated.* We 


* Expressions, etc., p. 30. 
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by no means doubt that habit and 
exercise have a great deal to do with 
external actions. But can they all 
be accounted for in such a manner ? 
When we ask, How do children, from 
the very first day of their birth, make 
use of their hands and feet, and em- 
ploy their mouths in the proper way 
for imbibing nourishment ? Mr. Dar- 
win may answer: “This habit, too, 
was transmitted from parent to off- 
spring, and indicates a long series of 
generations ” (p. 39). 

But we cannot very well see how 
this answer will satisfy even the most 
credulous reader. Habits may be to 
a certain extent transmitted by pa- 
rents to their children; but gene- 
rally it is, in an imperfect state, the 
“tendency” or inclination, rather 
than the act, that is transmitted. 
An intemperate parent may transmit 
to his offspring a “ tendency ” to that 
vice ; but we have not yet heard of a 
born drunkard. 

Moreover, is this principle appli- 
cable in a general manner even in 
regard to merely accidental habits ? 
Experience tells us quite the con- 
trary. 

Weak-minded parents often give 
birth to most gifted children. On 
the contrary, many most cultivated 
and intelligent parents have children 
who are dull and slow of understand- 
ing. 

But even granting that habits may 
be transmitted from parent to off- 
spring, we ask, What is the nature 
of such habits? Are they essential 
elements of nature, or merely minor 
and trifling motions? Mr. Darwin’s 
own example on the point will con- 
firm our assertion that they are of 
the latter sort: ‘“*A gentleman of 
considerable position was found by 
his wife to have the curious trick, 
when he lay fast asleep on his back 
in bed, of raising his right arm slow- 
ly in front of his face up to his fore- 
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head, and then dropping it with a 
jerk, so that the wrist fell heavily on 
the bridge of his nose. The trick 
did not occur every night, but occa- 
sionally, and was independent of any 
ascertained cause. Sometimes it was 
repeated incessantly for an hour or 
more. The gentleman’s nose was 
prominent, and its bridge often be- 
came sore from the blows which it 
received” (p. 34). His son, too, in- 
herited this trick. The only differ- 
ence, however, consisted in the son’s 
nose not being quite so prominent, 
and therefore less exposed to the 
tricky and mysterious blows. 

Now, what does a fact of this sort 
prove? Simply that slight, bodily 
actions, such as the one alleged, can 
be transmitted. 

“ Language,” he tells us, “has 
been invented by man in a slow 
and tedious process, completed by 
innumerable steps half consciously 
made” (p. 60). It is somewhat 
amusing to listen to his description 


of this process of inventing language. 
“ The sexes,” he says, “ of many ani- 
mals call for each other during the 


breeding season, etc. This, indeed, 
seems to have been the primordial 
use and means of development of 
voice” (p. 84). 

As an example, he alleges the cow 
calling for her calf, the ewes bleating 
for their lambs(p. 85). This theory 
is at least amusing, if not clear and 
convincing. It only adds another 
specimen of Mr. Darwin’s loose 
logic. His argument can be thus 
presented: There is a resemblance 
between the sound of a cow calling 
for her calf and the voice of man; 
therefore, the latter is derived from 
the former, being merely its develop- 
ment—they are both identical in 
germ. The one is perfected by the 
principle of evolution, which has the 
wonderful capacity of transforming 
all sorts of things. 
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This is truly making light of that 
noble gift bestowed upon man by 
his Creator—language. But, inge- 
nious as Mr. Darwin strives to be in 
assigning the origin of language, he 
overlooks two little points. Lan- 
guage he confounds, first, with mere 
inarticulate sounds. Secondly, he 
forgets that there may be a distinc- 
tion between the sound or voice as a 
sign of an idea or of a mere sensa- 
tion: To confound the two would 
be like comparing the tones of a 
piano, as produced by the hands of 
an artist, to the same sounds brought 
forth by some monkey trying his 
paws on the instrument. 

We do not know whether Mr, Dar- 
win has much of a musical ear. If he 
has, even in a very slight degree, we 
think he would soon find a very 
great and specific distinction between 
the production of the musician and 
the jargon of the monkey. He 
would tell us, in the one case, the 
sounds are expressive of the musical 
combination and ideas of the artist, 
while, in the other, they are mere 
unmeaning sounds. So it is with 
language. Words express ideas. We 
can use them as we choose, nay, 
even wilfully change or disguise their 
true meaning. What similarity ex- 
ists, then, between language and the 
sounds of animals? If any, it isin 
the sound. Does this justify the 
conclusion that they are both iden- 
tical in germ; that the one is a de- 
velopment of the other? As well 
might we say the whistling of the 
wind among the leaves of trees, and 
the howling of the storm, are iden- 
tical with the voice of man. All 
these sounds of nature are no less 
sounds than those of man and the 
brute; but will any man of sound 
mind identify them ? 

Still, Mr. Darwin goes on with 
an air of perfect self-complacency: 
“ From this fact, and from the analogy 
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of other animals, I have been led to 
infer that the progenitors of man 
probably uttered musical tones be- 
fore they had acquired the power of 
articulate speech” (p. 87). 

Of course, our progenitors here 
are none other than monkeys, It is 
quite apparent that Darwin’s noticn 
of language is extremely inadequate 
and confused. He must allow us to 
refresh his memory a little on the 
subject. A word is an external sign 
whereby an internal thought or idea 
is made known to others, just as 
smoke is a sign of fire. Still, words 
are not expressive of ideas by any 
natural aptitude. In fact words are 
naturally so little adapted to express 
any particular concept of the mind 
that they may be distorted from 
theirmeaning. They are convention- 
al signs: and except so far as they were 
given to our first parents by God, 
they have been adopted and used by 
positive authority, custom, or agree- 
ment to serve as a medium of 
thought. 

Herein lies one of the specific dif- 
ferences of human speech from the 
sound of animals, ‘These give forth 
sounds naturally adapted to express 
some feeling. Moreover, their utter- 
ances are not chosen by themselves, 
but dictated by nature. They cannot 
change them; while man selects, 
varies, and changes his words at will. 
Hence, language is defined: “ The 
articulate voice of man, having signi- 
fication by the agreement of men.” 
Words are parts of a sentence, which is 
defined: “An assemblage of words 
intended to mean something.” 

We here waive the question 
whether language was invented by 
man at all. Our doctrine is that it 
was not invented, but was communi- 
cated directly by God to our first 
parents, Adam and Eve. But this 
is of no importance at present ; for, 
whether invented by man, or directly 
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communicated by God, Mr. Darwin’s 
theory is equally untenable. 

We sum up the differences of 
sound or language in man and in 
animals as follows: 

1. In man, language is the expres- 
sion of thought and judgment, while 
the sounds of animals are merely spon- 
taneous and natural utterances, 

2. Language in man is the product 
of reasoning; it presupposes a per- 
ception of the relation of the sub- 
ject and the predicate. For instance, 
when I say, Man is immortal, I must 
perceive the relation of the attri- 
bute immortality to man. Now, the 
sound of the animal is merely expres- 
sive of some solitary feeling. 

3- Man directs his words, while the 
brute’s sound is ever the same. 

Another instance of Darwin’s logic 
is found in tracing the origin of the 
expression of sulkiness in man, es- 
pecially in children. This feeling, 


he says, is expressed by a protrusion 
of the lips, or, as it is called, “ mak- 


ing a snout.” Now, he continues, 
“young orangs and chimpanzees 
protrude their lips to an extraordin- 
ary degree, when they are discon- 
tented, somewhat angry, or sulky” 
(p. 234). 

But, lo! what is his conclusion ? 
Therefore, he infers, this habit of 
man was a primordial habit in his 
“ semi-human progenitors,” who are, 
of course, no less than the aforesaid 
honorable monkeys. Let us hear his 
words: “ If, then, our semi-human pro- 
genitors [7.e. Messrs. Orang and Chim- 
panzee] protruded their lips when 
sulky or a little angered in the same 
manner as do the existing anthropoid 
apes, it is not an anomalous though 
a curious fact that our children should 
exhibit, when similarly affected, a 
trace of the same expression” (p. 234). 
Mr. Darwin is cunning. He wishes 
tacitly to infer that man comes from 
the animal, because both can make 
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“snouts.” Of course, even he must 
concede that the monkey can make 
a better or at least a longer “snout” 
than man. And hence the princi- 
ples of evolution in this case at least 
would imply retrogression, not pro- 
gress. His mode of reasoning is 
strange indeed. When he finds an 
expression in man, he_ searches 
whether there is anything like it 
among the monkeys or other animals ; 
and, when he has discovered even a 
slight trace, he triumphantly exclaims, 
Behold the progenitors of man! He 
does not yet call them genitors; they 
are not the immediate parents, but 
simply grandfathers and grandmo- 
thers. Nor are these progenitors 
quite human; they are as yet semi- 
human, being about half-way be- 
tween the monkey phase and that 
of man. Speaking of man, he says: 
“The lips are sometimes protruded 
during rage in a manner the mean- 
ing of which I do not understand, 
unless it depends on our descent 


from some ape-like animal” (p. 243). 
Mr. Darwin manifests a strange par- 
tiality for the ape-like animals. 

But it is no wonder 
understand the plainest facts, which 
every Catholic child can tell him. 


he cannot 


He sets aside all revealed truths, 
He knows nothing about the simple 
but sublime narrative in the first 
chapter of Genesis. He ignores the 
creative act bringing forth, not one 
kind, but “ the living creature in its 
kind, cattle, and creeping things, and 
beasts of the earth according to their 
kinds.” * To him, this is of no mean- 
ing. ‘True, the Scripture records the 
solemn creation of mani as entirely 
distinct from that of animals. “ Let 
us make man,” God said, “to our 
image, and likeness; and let him 
have dominion over the fishes of the 
sea, and the fowls of the air,” etc. 


* Gen. i. 24. 
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“ And God created man to his own 
image: to the image of God he cre- 
ated him, male and female he cre. 
ated them.” * True, Darwin will say, 
according to the Scripture, “ God 
breathed into his [man’s] face the 
breath of life, and man became 
living soul.” t 

But what care I for the Scriptures, 
when my own private and infallible 
reason leads me to think that God 
did not directly breathe into man 
an intelligent soul—made after God’s 
own image and likeness—but rather 
that man received it from the ani- 
mal? Such is, indeed, the result of 
the revolt of reason against God. 
Like Satan, who was cast from 
heaven in a moment, when desirous 
of elevating his throne to a level 
with that of God, so man falls and 
degrades himself when he becomes 
too proud to listen to God’s Word, 
making reason the supreme and 
sole criterion of truth and certitude. 

Mr. Darwin seems to admit a 
Creator of the universe, but holds 
that only one, or at most four, species 
were created. 
forget, as 


Now, we must not 
he certainly does, that 
the Creator was an infinitely intelli- 
gent being, and therefore had some 
object in view in creation. Every 
intelligent being must act for some 
end. We call him a fool who 
knows not what he is doing, and 
therefore is foolish. Hence, in crea- 
tion, God destined each creature 
for some end, to accomplish a cer- 
tain task. The Creator must, how- 
ever, give to each creature the neces- 
sary means to attain its end. It 
would be unintelligible that God 
should destine me to walk, without 
giving me feet ; or create me to earn 
my livelihood by the labor of my 
hands, without giving me hands to 
work with. 


* Gen. i. 26. + Gen. ii. 7. 
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Now, this principle, so universally 
exhibited in nature, will easily and 
satisfactorily explain all expressions 
in animals as well as in man, with- 
out obliging us to have recourse to 
the monkey theory so fondly ad- 
hered to by Darwin. 

We come now to. another proof 
adduced by Darwin to establish his 
beloved ape-descending theory. It 
is taken from the state of an insane 
person (p. 245). We will allow him 
to speak for himself: “Its symp- 
toms are the reappearance of primi- 
tive instincts, a faint echo from a far 
distant past, testifying to a kinship 
which man has almost outgrown” 
(p. 245). ‘These are the words of Dr. 
Maudsley, cited and approved by 
him. ‘The state of insanity in man 
is compared to the normal state of the 
animal, Again, he asks, “ Why should 
a human being, deprived of his rea- 
son, ever become so brutal in char- 
acter as some do, unless he has the 
brutal nature within him ?” (p. 246). 

A more silly or childish mode of 
reasoning could scarcely be thought 
of. As well might he say the sun 
returns to its primitive state when in 
an eclipse, or an engine is working 
properly when the boilers explode 
and spread death and consternation 
all around. 

We say of the idiot, He has lost his 
mind. Not that it really is entirely 
extinct: it is merely out of working 
order. 
some disorder. The idiot is in a 
state repugnant to his natural condi- 
tion. How, then, infer from such a 
condition a former kinship? <A ma- 
chine or clock out of order will, when 
left to itself, work indeed ; not, how- 
ever, returning to its normal state, 
but destroying itself. So it is with 
the idiot. It was, therefore, perhaps 
rather superfluous for Mr. Darwin to 
spend so much time and labor, and 
give his readers so much trouble, for 


Its clearness is darkened by 
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the sake of finding out in how many 
ways idiots resemble his dear mon- 
keys, chimpanzees, and orangs. 

We wonder why the case of Na- 
buchodonosor did not occur to him. 
It would have so well illustrated his 
theory. For he, without becoming 
permanently an idiot, was seized with 
an irresistible propensity to return, 
as Mr. Darwin would say, to his own 
brethren, and renew his old friend- 
ships and acquaintances. And so 
well was that gentleman pleased with 
his company that he remained in it 
not less than seven years, until it 
pleased God to restore him to his 
more intelligent and polite brothers. 

We would suggest to Mr. Darwin 
a similar experiment. He ought to 
be sociable, and from time to time 
imitate Nabuchodonosor: let his 
hair and beard grow‘until they be- 
come long feathers; his ears, too, 
could be extended somewhat, and 
the nails of his hands and feet might 
very well become claws; he ought 
also to eat grass fora while. Thus 
he would be fulfilling a duty to his 
rustic brethren, and he could at the 
same time enlighten them a little on 
bipedal civilization, especially as they 
will one day get to be men them- 
selves, and therefore should try to do 
honor to their future relatives. 

Darwin may tenderly call monkeys 
“ our nearest allies” (p. 253), or say: 
“The playful sneer or ferocious snarl 
in man reveals his animal descent ” 
(p. 253); or again: “ We may readily 
believe, from our affinity to the an- 
thropomorphous apes, that our male 
semi-human progenitors possessed 
great canine teeth” (p. 253)-—he 
may say all this, and still, we fear, he 
would not like to have himself intro- 
duced at the court of London as the 
brother of the long-tailed and widely 
known orang-outang. And why? 
Because his whole moral nature 
would revolt at such an indignity, 
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and thus furnish the strongest proof, 
perhaps, that all his talk about ape- 
affinity and descent is nonsense. 
Human nature rebels at such a de- 
gradation. It protests instinctively 
against such an alliance. It is un- 
conscious of such a relationship. 

Now, how is it, otherwise, that our 
nature is so tender with regard to 
all kindred? How isit that brothers 
and sisters and relatives love each 
other so much and without effort ; that 
in all men there is a feeling of affinity 
toward their fellows? How, we ask, 
does our natijre, otherwise so ten- 
derly inclined to all relatives, even 
the most distant, forget in this one 
instance alone a relationship at once 
the most sacred and tender—that of 
a child to its parent? For we, says 
Mr. Darwin, are the grandchildren at 
least of the animal. 

All the materialistic cavils and 
speculations of so-called philoso- 
phers will suffer shipwreck on this 
rock—the moral feeling of the dig- 
nity and specific difference of man, 
But we will explain the symptoms 
of lunacy to Darwin in a direct 
manner. 

We grant that man has the brutish 
“nature within him.” We do not 
concede, however, that he has only 
the brutish nature and no other. 
Man has a soul as well as a body. 
As regards the nature of the body, 
we cheerfully grant all that Mr, Dar- 
win could desire. It is of the same 
substance as that of his dear orang. 
It has, moreover, the same violent 
passions and downward tendencies ; 
nay, it can—as experience teaches 
in fact it has—outdo the brute 
in violent bursts of passion. It is, 
moreover, regulated by the same laws 
of climate, food, life, etc. 

But this is all we concede. It has 
not the same origin, being directly 
created by God in its natural state, 
Much less do we admit that man is 
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endowed with no higher nature, en- 
tirely and specifically distinct from 
his body. He has a soul that thinks 
—a soul that is entirely spiritual and 
intelligent, not merely sensible. 

We therefore answer that the state 
of idiots shows, indeed, that man has 
the brutish nature within him, but by 
no means that he has no other na- 
ture. Only a little logic would have 
shown Darwin that his conclusions 
embody far more than his premises 
will allow. It seems plain enoug} 
that this simple truth is the key to 
the fullest explanations of human 
nature itself, and its similarities with 
the nature of mere animals. Man 
was defined by the ancients as “a 
rational animal.” §S. Thomas and 
the scholastics took up and perpetu- 
ated this definition. Man is an ani- 
mal, because he has a body like al 
animals, and a soul which is created 
to be the form of that body. Manis, 
moreover, a rational being, because, 
unlike all the other animals, he has a 
soul which has a separate existence 
of its own, is created immediately by 
God, and is essentially spiritual. 

This distinction, if only borne in 
mind by our monkey theorists, would 
have aided them not a little, we 
opine, in their brain-cracking re- 
searches ; nor would they have found 
so many mysteries where everything 
is plain and intelligible, 

We now proceed to another prin- 
ciple advanced in the book before 
us. Darwin says: “That the chief 
expressive actions exhibited by man 
and by the lower animals are in- 
nate or inherited—that is, have not 
been learnt by the individual—is now 
admitted by every one” (p. 351). 

He must allow us to say that such 
a proposition is, in our estimation, 
not admitted by every one. With 
the exception of the author and a 
few monkeyists, we know of no one 
who ever advocated any such princi- 
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ple. It is indeed conceded that a 
“tendency” to most of our expres- 
sive actions may be innate or in- 
herited; but, as to the actions and 
expressions themselves, it is com- 
monly taught by all the schools that 
they are performed by instinct and 
reason, and perfected by imitation 
and experience. What Mr, Darwin 
means when he calls expressions 
innate and inherited is not the 
former—the tendency—but the action 
itself as transmitted from the father 
to the son. He illustrates his mean- 
ing by an example, not quite suita- 
ble for our pages, which may be 
found by the curious on p. 44 of his 
work. If anything, this example 
shows that dogs, and wolves, and 
jackals are guided by no reason, and 
do not apply the proper means to 
attain an end. But does it follow 
that man, too, has inherited his ex- 
ternal movements from such progeni- 
tors as monkeys? Does not man 


direct even all his external actions by 


reason? It is true, he may be led 
away by passion; but that is an ex- 
ception, and only proves the rule. 

But we go further. The Catholic 
Church teaches that tle human race 
is descended from one common pair 
—Adam and Eve. From them the 
whole human race was propagated. 
Darwin, too, teaches the unity of 
mankind. *But his is quite a different 
unity. Not only do all men descend 
from a common human parent, ac- 
cording to him, but both animals 
and men have a common parent; so 
that originally there existed one ani- 
mal, from which all the rest, men 
included, derive their origin. 

Now, we should naturally expect 
that so grave an inference would be 
based upon a no less weighty proof. 
But herein we are sadly mistaken. 
His whole argument rests upon a 
resemblance of some external actions 
common to mankind: “I have en- 
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deavored to show in considerable 
detail that all the chief expressions 
in man are the same throughout the 
world. This fact is interesting, as it af- 
fords a new argument in favor of the 
several races being descended from a 
single parent stock, which must have 
been almost completely human in 
structure, and to a large extent in 
mind, before the period at which 
races diverged from each other” (p. 
361). 

This argument. may do very well 
to confirm the doctrine of the church; 
but we do not see how it will estab- 
lish the ape theory, any more than it 
would to infer that the sun and 
moon are alike because they both 
shine. It is really amusing to hear 
our author so innocently say: “We 
may confidently believe that laugh- 
ter, as a sign of pleasure or enjoy- 
ment, was practised by our progeni- 
tors long before they deserved to be 
called human” (p. 362). 

From all this it is at least evident 
that our poor progenitors had to un- 
dergo a long novitiate to become 
invested with the habits proper to 
man. Theirs, indeed, must have been 
a tedious process before attaining hu- 
man activity. One thing, however, 
he forgets to tell us, It is the period 
when such a change of the species 
occurred. Theory may sound very 
well; but we know of no fact of 
the kind. How is it that, as long as 
the world can remember, no monkey 
ever became a man, or a tree a pig? 
We cannot exactly agree with Dar- 
win, therefore, when he calls the 
“ anthropomorphous apes our near- 
est allies and our early progenitors” 
(p. 363). Weare quite aware of the 
answer he gives to this objection in 
his book, on Zhe Origin of Species. But 
it may weil be compared to the me- 
thod of those romance writers who 
take good care to place the scene of 
the heroic exploits of their heroes in 
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far distant lands as yet unknown and 
unexplored. Thus they may write 
volume after volume, without any 
danger of being convicted of telling 
stories and building castles in the 
air. So Darwin. In his Origin of 
Species, he pretends that the change 
from one species to another is so 
long and gradual that it may com- 
prise even millions of years. As a 
conjecture, this may pass; but as an 
argument in support of a most ela- 
borate system, we fail to see its effi- 
cacy. 

We will now pass to another argu- 
ment. Speaking of frowning as shad- 
ing the eyes, he says: “It seems 
probable that this shading action 
would not have become habitual 
until man hac assumed a completely 
upright position ; for monkeys do not 
frown when exposed to a glaring 
light” (p. 363). This phrase can 
be made plainer when paraphrased 
as follows: It is a theory, established 
by me beyond any doubt, that man 


is the offspring of the monkey. Now, 
the monkey does not frown or shade 
his eyes, even when exposed to the 
most glaring light of thesun. Hence, 
it follows that frowning is an action 
peculiarly adapted only to an up- 


right position, And hence, too, no 
wonder that the orang did not make 
use of it as long as he was walking 
on all fours and bent downwards, 
Hence, we must infer that frowning 
became a habit, then, only when the 
ape, thinking that he had walked 
long enough on all fours, and that 
he might, without any particular in- 
convenience to himself, dispense-with 
two feet, stood upright, and became 
aman,- This is the meaning of his 
words, ‘On the same principle the fol- 
lowing conjecture is based: “ Our 
early progenitors, when indignant, 
would not hold their heads erect until 
they had acquired the ordinary car- 
riage and upright attitude of man” 
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(p. 363). Its sense is: As our first 
parents were brutes, and as we find 
that in no instance they held their 
heads erect when angry or indig- 
nant, it follows, of course, that this 
action was acquired only after they 
made use of their hind feet to walk, 
and when the fore paws became 
hands. 

Blushing is considered by Darwin 
an expression that requires attention 
to one’s personal defects. Now, as 
it has not been observed in any 
monkey or other animal, he of course 
infers that it became habitual only 
when, having from the 
monkey phase of existence, we be- 
came semi-human. 

“ But it does not seem possible ”— 
these are his words—* that any ani- 
mal, until its mental powers had been 
developed to an equal or nearly 
equal degree with those of : 
would have closely considered and 
been sensitive about its own personal 
appearance ” (p. 364). 

Thus far we perfectly agree with 
him. Blushing is an act predicable 
only of an intelligent being. Hence, 
it is quite logical to say that ani- 
mals could not possess it, unless al- 
But we by 
no means so readily coincide with 
his conclusion, namely: ‘ Therefore, 
we may conclude that blushing origi- 
nated at a very late period in the 
long line of our descent ” (p. 364). 

If this were true, it would likewise 
follow that man ought to become 
more prone to blushing as he ad- 
vances in years. ‘This, however, it 
will be confessed, is not the case. 
Quite the reverse frequently hap- 
pens. Youth and innocence blush, 
while age and vice grow daily more 
barefaced and unblushing. Now, if 
blushing were a mere habit ac- 
quired and developed by physical 
evolution, how does it come to pass 
that full-grown men who are given 


emerged 


vay 
ce 


most as perfect as man. 
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to immorality lose that blush which 
rose to their cheeks when young and 
innocent? Daily experience only 
too well tells the tale how the mai- 
blush becomes dimmer and 
fades entirely when the career of sin 
and shame has been once entered 
upon, Where, then, is the philoso- 
phy of Darwin’s principle ? 

It is quite true, he tells us, that 
“we cannot cause a blush by any 
physical means. It is the mind 


which must be affected” (p. 310) ; 


den 


“that the causes of blushing are shy- 
ness, shame, and modesty ; the essen- 
tial element in all being self-atten- 
tion” {>, 326). Again, he contin- 
cr 


ues: Many reasons can be as- 


signed [as causes of blushing] for be- 


ving that originally self-attention 

cted to personal appearance in 
relation to the opinion of others was 
the exciting cause. Moral causes 
are only secondary; the same ef- 
fect being subsequently produced 
through the force of association by 
self-attention in relation 
conduct ” (p. 326) 

This shows that, with Darwin, mo- 
rality is a mere matter of etiquette. 


to moral 


“ But modesty,” he continues, “ fre- 
quently relates to acts of indelicacy ; 
and indelicacy is an affair of eti- 
quette, as we clearly see with the 
nations that go altogether or nearly 
1aked. He who is modest, and 
blushes easily at acts of this nature, 
does so because they are breaches 
of a firmly and wisely established 
etiquette ” (p. 335). 

From this, then, it is clear that 
morality, chastity, and every species 
of virtue are nothing more than the 
external code of regulations which 
society has agreed upon in its social 
intercourse. In other words, all vir- 
and morality consist in what we 
call good breeding. We blush, not 
because we break the law of God, 
but because we violate the precept 


tue 
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of man. Darwin’s ten command- 
ments, we think, might well be sum- 
med up as follows: First command- 
ment: Society is the Lord God of 
man ; thou shalt adore it alone, by 
minutely observing all its external 
regulations, called etiquette. 2d. 
Thou shalt not take its name in vain 
by saying that man and society can 
commit any wrong, or be anything 
but perfect. 3d. Thou shalt keep 
holy the Sabbath ; that is, go to church 
on Sunday, because others do so, and 
etiquette demands it. 4th. Honor 
thy father and thy mother, because 
it is customary to do so. 5th. Thou 
shalt not be so common a criminal 
as to kill a man by direct physical 
means ; but remember that thou must 
hold every man to be.a rogue and a 
knave until he proves the contrary. 
‘Thou mayest even, especially when 
thou art a congressman, take an 
oath, without being particular as to 
the truth of thy statement. 6th and 
gth. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Now, as marriage is merely an or- 
dinary contract, that can of course 
be dissolved when the parties mutu- 
ally agree, go to court, obtain a di- 
vorce, and thou canst marry the wife 
of another. As to thoughts against 
the sixth commandment, thou must 
not trouble thy head too much 
about them, They are nature’s le- 
gitimate ebullitions. 7th. Thou shalt 
not steal in open daylight, but get as 
much as thou canst without being 
detected. This would constitute the 
moral code of Darwin. If morality 
is reduced to etiquette, it is evident 
that its obligation is merely external. 

Finally, we come to another point 
in the book on Zhe Expressions, etc. 
It is a curious instance of our former 
propensities in a primeval state. At 
some time or other, we are told, we 
were possessed of long ears, and 
movable at that, such as we see in 
the mule and dog. The elephant, 
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also, would afford a pretty good spe- 
cimen, its ears being long and quite 
flexible. 

But let us hear him: “ If our ears 
had remained movable, their move- 
ments would have been highly ex- 
pressive, as is the case with all the 
animals which fight with their teeth ; 
and we may infer that our early pro- 
genitors thus fought ” (p. 365). Well, 
we do not by any means doubt that 
these movables would be highly ex- 
pressive in man. Just imagine, for 
instance, Mr. Darwin going through 
the streets of New York with a pair 
of long ears, moving and flapping to 
his heart’s content! Why, the New 
York papers would hail it as a god- 
send, and the urchins on Broadway 
would go in ecstasies over it. 

Our interesting author winds up 
his somewhat lengthy dissertations 
with the inference that his reasonings 
on the “ expression of emotions” af- 
ford another confirmatory proof of 
his theory that man is the offspring 
of the monkey. His two volumes on 
the Descent of Man were intended as 
the corner-stone of his building. This 
later work was to finish it. The 
great pity is that he is building a 
castle in the air. He gives no proof. 
Similarities in man and animals may 
afford ground for suppositions, but 
can never cause conviction. 

“We have seen,” he says, “ that 
the study of the theory of ‘ expres- 
sion’ confirms, to a certain limited 
extent, the conclusion that man is 
derived from some lower animal 
form, and supports the belief of the 
specific or sub-specific unity of the 
several races” (p. 367). 

We are now done with Darwin. 
In perusing the volume, we confess 
it was not without a feeling of deep 
sadness at so much blindness com- 
bined with no ordinary degree of 
learning and research. Darwin is a 
student of no mean class. His re- 
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search shows that no pains were 
spared. His numerous examples de- 
monstrate that he is perfectly at 
home in natural sciences. Mixed 
up with error, there is in his book 
a great deal both interesting and 
highly instructive. His conclusions 
might perhaps be correct if there ex- 
isted no God, no revelation, and no 
eternity. He is a striking example 
of men who set aside the revealed 
Word of God, and take reason as 
their sole guide and standard in the 
search after wisdom. 

It may not be amiss to subjoin a 
few general principles that will refute 
even more fully the sophisms of the 
author. 

We lay it down as a certain pro- 
position that sensation is essentially 
distinct from intelligence. Sensation 
is defined: “A certain impression 
present to the mind, caused by an 
external agent on an animated 
body.”* 

This external impression is receiv- 
ed by five sensible organs, viz.: 
touch, taste, smell, hearing, and sight. 
These are evidently material organs, 
having size, weight, figure, extension, 
distance, number, motion, and rest. 
The same is the case with the object 
causing the impressions. 

Now, is there any specific difference 
between sensation and intelligence ? 
Is the understanding of man entirely 
different from the sensation of the 
brute ? Or is it merely a development 
of the latter? If we believe Darwin, 
there is no real difference, except 
that the one is more perfect than the 
other. In the monkey, there exists 
the same faculty of intelligence as in 
man. In the former, however, it is 
in its incipient stage; in the latter, 
it is matured and developed. Can 
such a theory be reconciled with 
philosophy? We believe not. In 


* Tongiorgi, pars. ii. 1. ii. c. iii. p. 292. 
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fact, the difference between sensa- 
tion and intelligence can be given as 
follows: 1. Sensations are external 
impressions which are not produced 
by the mind, but merely received ; 
hence they are passive; whilst the 
understanding of man is essentially 
the actor,and not merely the recipi- 
ent. 2. Again, “ Sensations are par- 
ticular facts which never leave their 
own sphere.”* Intelligence forms 
ideas that are universal and absolute, 
being applicable to all individuals. 
Moreover, sensation does not dis- 
tinguish one object from the other, 
neither does it compare them. The 
illustrious Spaniard whom we have 
already quoted illustrates this by 
saying: “ The sensation of the ‘pink 
is only that of the pink, and that of 
the rose only that of the rose. The 
instant you attempt to compare 
them you suppose in the mind an 
act by which it perceives the differ- 
ence; ahd, if you attribute to it any- 
thing more than pure sensation, you 


add a faculty distinct from sensation, 
namely, that of comparing sensations, 


and appreciating their similarities 
and differences.” + 

This, indeed, is evident. Sensation 
is simply the external impression re- 
ceived. As such, it is an isolated 
act. It does not compare or judge. 

The idea, for instance, of the tri- 
angle is one, and is common to all 
triangles of every size and kind; the 
representation or sensation is multiple, 
and varies in size and kind. 

Again, the idea or thought of the 
mind is fixed and necessary; the 
representation changeable. 

The idea, e.g., of the triangle is 
“the same to the man born blind, 
and to him who has sight; and the 
proof of this is that both, in their 
arguments and geometrical uses, de- 
velop it in the same manner.” ¢ 


*Balmes, Fund. Phil., v. ii. c. ii. 


t Ibid., v. ii. c.ii. p. 9. $ Ibid., v. ii. c. iii. 
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From what has been thus far said, 
it is evident that there exists a divid- 
ing line between the intellect and 
sensation ; that the one is in no sense 
contained in the other, and cannot 
by any process be derived from it. 
Darwin is a mere sensist. He un- 
derstands little of the nature and 
faculties of the human soul. He 
ignores any essential distinction be- 
tween the intellect and sensation. 

There is, indeed, it may be observ- 
ed, a close connection between the 
two. Sensation is the condition of 
the exercise of the intellect while 
we are in this life. It supplies food 
for the intelligence. It always pre- 
cedes and accompanies the intellec- 
tual act. Thus, when we think of 
God’s mercy, we easily imagine God 
as a kind father, etc. 

But such is the case only in hu- 
man intelligence. We have a spirit 
in a material and sensible body. Our 
intellect, by its substantial union 
with the body, is bound to adapt its 
exercises to the conditions imposed 
by this union. But unless we deny 
all revelation, we must admit the ex- 
istence of celestial spirits who are 
not possessed of and encumbered by 
any body. These, then, need no visi- 
ble organs, no external sensation, 
no sensible representation, to arouse 
and excite their intellect to action. 
Hence, it follows that the connection 
existing between sensation and intel- 
ligence is not essential. 

We shall now examine some other 
acts of the intellect, to confirm what 
we have said. Judgment is one of 
the principal acts of the mind. It 
isdefined: “The perception and af- 
firmation of the identity or diversity 
of two ideas or propositions obtained 
by comparing them.”* Thus, in the 
proposition, “Man is mortal,” the 
mind compares the ideas man 


* Tong., 1. iii. c. i. 
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and “mortal,” and affirms _ their 
identity. The sensation, however, is 
an isolated impression on the mind, 
a single fact. Another feature of 
human actions is the purpose or end 
for which a thing is done, The dog 
may do things that have great simi- 
larity to human actions; but close 
observation will easily convince one 
that the brute does so in a uniform 
manner, and consequently is impelled 
by natural instinct. Man, 
sits down and deliberates. 
poses some object to be 
ed, and carefully selects the means 
best calculated to attain that end. 
He changes his means at will, accord- 
ing to the circu 
Does 
darling monkey, do anything 
kind? Moreover, 
may be inherent in the act itself; thus, 
the sun gives heat and light. An 
end, however, may not arise essential- 
ly out of things, but 
may be intended; thus, man 
chooses different objects, while ani- 
mals necessa perform them. 
Again, man observes in his 
actions. Order is defined : “ A proper 
disposition of things, giving to each 
its place”; * or, “ A composition, and 
arranging things according to their 
proper place.” + ‘This arrangement 
may be made either in relation to the 
matter, or time, or the-object. Now, 
do we ever behold animals display- 
ing order in their actions? Has 
even Darwin ever seen a monkey 
arranging books in a library in such 
a manner as to place alongside each 
er those relating to one subject ? 
Ve doubt it. We conclude this re- 
view by summing up, in Darwin’s 
words, the principles by which he 
contends that all our ideas are 
acquired. The first is the princi- 
ple of serviceable associated habits. 


however, 
} Le pro- 


accomplish- 


nstances of the case. 
al 


any animal, even be it Darwin’s 
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the end or purpose 
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the nature of 


freely 


rily 


order 


*S. Augustine, De Civ. Dez, xix. 13. 
t Cic., De Offic., i. 40. 
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According to it, we gradually acqu 
all those habits, 
sions that conduce to our interest or 
gratification. The second is that of 
antithesis—that is, when something 
offered to our interest occurs, we 
adopt contrary actions and ideas. 
The third is styled by Darwin the prin- 
ciple of actions due to the constitu 
tion of the nervous system, independ- 
ently, from the first, of the will, and 
independently, to a certain extent, 

habit. This last principle is simply 
what is commonly called i No 
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From this, it is not difficult to see 
how far a Catholic may accept 
the theory of evolution. Scientists 
should not forget that reason is the 
handmaid of revelation. 


however, imperfect species, such as 
and those generated by 
corruption, perspiration—e.g., fleas— 
were created only in germ, or ofen- 


hybrids 


tiali modo. 
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would be able to give her such a po- 
sition as that once occupied by Mrs, 
Carpenter ; others that she had a vo- 
cation for a religious life; but she 
gave no account of her private mo- 
tives and feelings, and perhaps could 
not have explained them to herself. 
She certainly could not have told 
precisely what she did want, though 
her mind was quite clear as to what 
she did not want. Mr. Lawrence 
Gerald’s real or imaginary love for 
her did not, «after the first few 
months, cause her the slightest em- 
barrassment, as it did not inspire her 
with the least respect. The only 
strong and faithful attachment of 
which he was capable was one for 
himself, and his superficial affections 
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were sO numerous as to be worthy 
of very little compassion, however 
they might be slighted. 

Sweet-brier Cottage, as it was call- 
ed, might, then, be called rather a 
happy little nest. 

Nothing could be prettier than the 
apartment occupied by the owner of 
the house, though, since she had her 
own peculiar notions regarding the 
relative importance of things, many 
might have found the mingling of 
simplicity and costliness in her fur- 
nishing rather odd. An upholsterer 
would have pronounced the differ- 
ent articles in the rooms to be “ out 
of keeping” with each other, just as 
he would have criticised a picture 
where the artist had purposely slight- 
ed the inferior parts. The deal 


floors were bare, save for two or three 
strips of carpeting in summer, and 
sealskin mats in winter; the prim 
curtains that hung in straight flut- 
ings, without a superfluous fold, over 
the windows, around the bed, and. 
before the bookcase, just clearing 


the floor, were of plain, thin muslin, 
plainly hemmed, and had no more 
luxurious fastenings than brass knobs 
and blue worsted cords to loop them 
back; but a connoisseur would have 
prized the few engravings on the 
walls, the candlesticks of pure silver 
in the shrine before the prie-dieu, 
and the statuette of our Lady that 
stood there, a work of art. Inclean- 
liness, too, Miss Pembroke was lav- 
ish, and one poor woman was nearly 
supported by what she received for 
keeping the draperies snowy white 
and crisp, and wiping away every 
speck of dust from the immaculate 
bower. No broom nor brush was al- 
lowed to enter there. 

“It is such a pleasure to come 
here,” Mother Chevreuse said one 
day when she came to visit Honora ; 
“ everything is so pure and fresh.” 

“It is such a pleasure to have you 
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come!” was the response; and the 
young woman seated her visitor in the 
one blue chintz arm-chair the cham- 
ber contained, kissed her softly on 
the cheek, removed her bonnet and 
shawl, placed a palm-leaf fan in her 
hand, then, seated lowly beside her, 
looked so pretty and so pleased that 
it was charming to see her. Tiese 
two women were very fond of each 
other, and in their private intercourse 
quite like mother and daughter, 
Theirs was one of those sweet affec- 
tions to which the mere being to- 
gether is delightful, though there 
may be nothing of importance said; 
as two flames united burn more 
brightly, though no fuel be added. 
It might have been said that it was 
the blending of two harmonious 
spheres; and probably the idea 
could not be better expressed. The 
sense of satisfying companionship, 
of entire sympathy and confidence, 
the gentie warmth produced in the 
heart by that presence—these are 
enough without words, be they 
never so wise and witty. Yet one 
must feel that wit and wisdom of 
some kind are there. There is all 
the diffefence in the world between 
a full and an empty silence, between 
a trifling that covers depth, and a 
trifling that betrays shallowness. 

Our two friends talked together, 
then, quite contentedly about very 
small matters, touching now and 
then on matters not so insignificant. 
And it’chanced that their talk drifted 
in such a direction that, after a grave 
momentary pause, Miss Honora lifted 
her eyes to her friend’s face, and, 
following out their subject, said 
seriously: “ Mother, I am troubled 
about men.” 

But for the gravity that had fallen 
on both, Mother Chevreuse would 
have smiled at this naive speech; as 
it was, she asked quietly: “In what 
way, my dear ?” 
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“ They seem to me petty, the great- 
ez part of them, and lacking in a fine 
sense of honor; lacking courage, too, 
which is shocking in a man.” 

“Oh! one swallow does not make 
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was displeased this morning. I met 
a lady and gentleman taking a walk 
into the country, and I did not like 
to see them together.” 

“But why should you care, my 
dear?” asked Mother Chevreuse, 
with a look of alarm. She under- 
stood perfectly well that the two 
were Mr. Schéninger and Miss 
Carthusen. 

The young woman answered with 
an expression of surprise that entirely 
eassured her friend: “ Why should 
I not care for this case as well as 
another? He is a new-comer, and 
all my first impressions of him were 
favorable. I had thought he might 
prove a fine character; and so it is 
one more disappointment. But Lam 
making too much of the matter,” 
she said, with a smile and gesture 
that seemed to toss the subject aside. 
“T really cannot tell why I should 
have thought so much about it.” 

She bent and gaily her 
friend’s hands; but Mother Chev- 
reuse drew her close in an embrace 
that seemed by its passion to be striv- 
ing to shield her from harm. She 
understood quite well what Honora 
did not yet know: that the nature 
which the Creator defined from the 
beginning when he said: “It is not 
good for man to be alone,” had 
begun to feel itself lonely. 

“JT would try not to think of these 
things, my dear,” she said earnestly. 
“ Trust me, ‘and put such thoughts 
away. There are good men in the 
world, and one day you will be con- 
vinced of that; but it is never worth 
while to look about in search of some 
one to honor. ‘Think of God, and 
pray to him with more fervor than 
ever. Add a new prayer to your de- 
votions, with the intention of keeping 
this useless subject out of your mind, 
Remember heaven, work for the poor, 
and the sinful, and the sick, and, 
above all, do not fancy that it is 


kissed 
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going to make you happy though 
you should be acquainted with the 
finest men, or win ever so much their 
esteem. It isn’t worth striving for, 
even if striving would win it. No- 
thing on earth is worth working for 
but bread and heaven.” 

Miss Pembroke looked a little dis- 
appointed. She had expected sym- 
pathy and reassurance, and had re- 
ceived instead a warning. “I hope, 
mother, you do not think me bold in 
speaking on such a subject,” she said, 
dropping her eyes; and then Mother 
Chevreuse knew that she had better 
have spoken lightly. 

“Certainly not!” she answered, 
laughing. “Do you think I fear 
you are going to lecture on woman’s 
rights ?” 

And so the little cloud passed 
over; and, when her visitor went 
away, Honora had quite dismissed 
the subject from her mind. There 
were her simple household duties to 
perform ; then Lawrence came home 
to take an early luncheon and dress 
to go to Annette Ferrier’s, where 
there was to be a musical rehearsal ; 
and, as soon as lunch was over, who 
should come in but F. Chevreuse ! 

Lawrence had a mind to escape 
unseen ; but the priest greeted him so 
cordially, pointing to a chair close 
beside his own, that it would have 
been rude to go, And having over- 
come the first shyness that a careless 
Catholic naturally feels in the pre- 
sence of a clergyman, he found it 
agreeable to remain; for nobody 
could be pleasanter company than F. 
Chevreuse. 

“T beg unblushingly,” he owned 
with perfect frankness, when they 
inquired how his collecting pros- 
pered. “To-day, I asked Dan Mc- 
Cabe for a hundred dollars, and got 
it. He looked astonished, and so 
does Miss Honora; but he showed no 
reluctance. At first blush, it may 
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seem strange that I should take 
money that comes from gambling 
and rumselling. My idea is this: 
Dan is almost an outlaw; no decent 
person likes to speak to him, and he 
has got to look on society and re. 
ligion as utterly antagonistic to him, 
He is on the other side of the fence, 
and the only feeling he has for de. 
cency is hatred and defiance. He 
takes pride in mocking, and pretend- 
ing that he doesn’t care what people 
think of him, But it is a pretence, 
and his very defiance shows that he 
does care. It is my opinion that to- 
day Dan would give every dollar he 
has in the world, and go to work as a 
poor man, if he could be treated asa 
respectable one. He is proud of my 
having spoken to him, and taken his 
money, though I dare say he will 
pretend to sneer and laugh about it. 
You may depend he will tell of it on 
every opportunity. Better than that, 
he will feel that he has a right 
come to the church. Before this, he 
had not, or at least people would 
have said he had not, and would 
have stared at him if he had come 
Now, if he should come in 
Sunday, and march up to a 
seat, nobody could complain. 
they should, he would have the best 
of the argument, and he knows that. 
Then, once in the church, we have 
a chance to influence him, and he 
a chance to win respectability. 
isn’t one to be driven, nor, indeed 
to be clumsily coaxed. 


The way is 
to assume that he wishes to do right, 


then act as if he had doneright. He 
never will let slip a bait like that. 
He will hold on to that if he should 
have to let everything else 
he must, of course, I knew, when ! 
saw him look ashamed to meet me, 
that he wasn’t lost. While there’s 
shame, there’s hope. So much for 
Dan McCabe. Am I not night, 
Larry ?” 


gO, as 
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Lawrence stooped to pick up F. 
Chevreuse’s hat, which had fallen, and 
by so doing escaped the necessity 
of answering. One glance of the 
priest’s quick eyes read his embarrass- 
ment, and saw the deepening color in 
Honora’s face. 

“JT am sure you are quite right, 
father,” Mrs, Gerald said hastily, with 
a tremor in her voice. ‘“ Perhaps 
Dan would never have been so bad 
if too much severity had not been 
used toward his early faults. And 
so your collecting goes on success- 
fully. Iam so glad.” 

The priest, who perceived that he 
had, without meaning it, stirred deep 
waters, resumed the former subject 
briskly : 

“Yes, thank God! my affairs are 
looking up. But there was a time 
when they were dark enough. I 
have been anxious about Mr. Saw- 
yer’s mortgage. He is not so friend- 
ly to us as he was, or else he needs 
the money; for he would grant no 
extension. Well, I raked and scrap- 
ed every dollar I could get, and I 
knew that, before next week, I 
couldn’t hope to collect above one 
or two hundreds in addition; and 
still it did not amount to more than 
half of the two thousand due. So 
I wrote off to a friend in New York 
who I thought might help me, and 
set my mother praying to all the 
saints for my success. For me, I 
don’t know what came over me. 
Perhaps I was tired, or nervous, or 
dyspeptic. At all events, when the 
time came for me to receive an 
answer to my letter, all my courage 
failed. I was ashamed of myself, 
but that didn’t help me. While 
Andy was gone to the post-office, I 
could do nothing but walk to and 
fro, and shake at every sound, 
and watch the clock to see when 
he would be back. I always give the 
old fellow half an hour. I wasn’t strong 
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when he went. In ten minutes I 
was weak, in fifteen minutes I was 
silly, in twenty minutes I was a fool. 
‘I can’t wait here in the house for 
him,’ I said; ‘I'll take to the sanc- 
tuary, and, whatever comes to me 
there, it can’t kill me.’ So I left 
word for Andy to bring my letters to 
the church, and lay them down on 
the altar steps, and go away again 
without speaking a word; and out I 
went, and knelt down by the altar, 
like an urchin who catches hold of 
his mother’s gown when sontebody 
says bo! to him. By-and-by, I 
heard Andy coming. I knew the 
squeak of his boots, and the double 
way he has of putting his feet down— 
first the heel, then the toe, making a 
sound as though he were a quadru- 
ped. Never had he walked so slow- 
ly, yet never had I so dreaded his 
coming. I counted the stairs as he 
came up, and found out that there were 
fifteen. For some reason, I liked 
the number; perhaps because it is 
the number of decades in the rosary. 
I promised in that instant that, if 
he brought me good news, I would 
climb those stairs on my knees, say- 
ing a decade on every stair in 
thanksgiving. Then I put my hand 
over my face, and waited. He lum- 
bered in, panting for breath, laid 
something down before me, and 
went out again. I counted the fif- 
teen steps till he was at the bottom 
of them, then snatched up my letter, 
and broke the seal; and there was 
my thousand dollars! When I saw 
the draft, I involuntarily jumped up, 
and flung my Jéarre/fe as high as 
I could fling it, and it came down to 
me with a mash that it will never get 
over. But, my boy,” he said, turn- 
ing quickly, and laying his hand on 
Lawrence Gerald’s knee, “ that your 
hat may never be mashed in a worse 
cause !” 

Lawrence. had been listening in- 
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tently, and watching the speaker’s 
animated face; and, at this sudden 
address, he dropped his eyes, and 
blushed. Alas for him! his hat had 
more than once been mashed in a 
cause little to his credit. 

“ And now,” continued F. Chev- 
reuse, with triumph, “I have at 
home in my strong desk two thou- 
sand dollars, lacking only fifty, and 
the fifty is in my pocket. After this, 
all is plain sailing. There will be no 
difficulty in meeting the other pay- 
ments.” 

The ladies congratulated him 
heartily. In this place, the interests 
of the priest were felt to be the in- 
terests of the people. Making him- 
self intimately acquainted with their 
circumstances, he asked no more 
than they could reasonably give ; and 
they, seeing his hard and disinterest- 
ed labors, grieved that they could 
give so little. 

Presently, and perhaps not with- 
out an object, F. Chevreuse spoke 
incidentally of business, and _ ex- 
pressed his admiration for pursuits 
which one of the three, at least, de- 
spised. 

“There is not only dignity but 
poetry in almost any kind of busi- 
ness,” he said; “ and the dignity does 
not consist simply in earning.an hon- 
est living, instead of being a shift- 
less idler. There is something fine 
in sending ships to foreign lands, and 
bringing their produce home; in set- 
ting machinery to change one article 
into another; and in gathering grain- 
fields into garners. I can easily un- 
derstand a man choosing to do busi- 
ness when there is no necessity for 
it. I have just come from a sugar- 
store down-town, where I was aston- 
ished to learn that sugar is something 
besides what you sweeten your tea 
with. It was there in samples rang- 
ed along the counter, from the raw 
imported article, that was of a soft 
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amber-color, to lumps as white and 
glittering as hoar-frost. Then there 
were syrups, gold-colored, crimson, 
and garnet, and so clear that you 
might think them jewels, 
bered Keats’ 


I remem- 


‘ Lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon.’ 


They asked me if I would like to 
taste these. Would I taste of dis- 
solved rubies and carbuncles ? Why 
not I as well as Cleopatra? Of 
course I would taste of them. And 
how do you suppose they presented 
this repast to me? Ona plate ora 
saucer, a stick or a spoon? By no 
means. The Ganymede took on his 
left thumb a delicate white porcelain 
palette, such as Honora might 
colors on to paint roses, heliotropes, 
and pinks with, and, lifting the jars 
one by one with his right hand, let 
fall on it a single rich drop, till there 
was a rainbow of deep colors on the 
white. When I saw that, the sugar 
business took rank at once beside the 
fine arts. And it is so with other 
affairs. If I were in the world, | 
would prefer, both for the pleasure 
and the honor of it, to be a mechani 
or a merchant, to being in any pro- 
fession.” 

When the priest had gone, Law- 
rence Gerald went soberly up to his 
chamber, thinking, as he went, that 
possibly an ordinary, active life 
might, after all, be the happiest. The 
influence of that healthy and cheer- 
ful nature lifted for a time, if it did 
not dispel, his illusions, as a sudden 
breath of west wind raises momen- 
tarily the heavy fogs, which settle 
again as soon as the breath dies. For 
one brief view, this diseased soul saw 
realities thrusting their strong an- 
gles through the vague and feverish 
dreams that had usurped his life. 
On the one hand, they showed like 
jagged rocks that had been deceit- 
fully overveiled by sunlighted spray ; 


spread 
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on the other, like a calm and secure 
harbor shining through what had 
looked to be a dark and weary way. 

He opened a handkerchief-box, and 
absently turned over its contents, re- 
jecting with instinctive disdain the 
coarser linen, curling his lip uncon- 
at ge - a yo hem- 

that 
yped out of fol d ‘he 2 a fir ne, snowy 
A faint odor of attar of roses 
floated out of the box, so faint as 
to be perceptible only to a delicate 
The sa 
almed the opened 
next, and the young man showed the 
same fastidious taste in selecting. 

It pee trivial in a man, this 
feminine daintin« 
might be 
_— the exquisite beauty of 

Agree showing it. 
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sciously 


me rich fragrance em- 


sense. 


glove-box he 


ess ; yet some excuse 
found for it when one con- 


It seemed 

that only delicate linen and 
fine aot should clothe a form so 
perfect, and that nothing harsh should 


o 


those fair h ands, soft and rosy- 


iailed as a woman’s. Yet how much 
of the beauty and delicacy had come 
from careful and selfish fostering, 
who can‘tell? Physical beauty is 
but a frail plant, and needs constant 
watching ; it loses its lustre and fresh- 
ness in proportion as that care is 
given to the immortal flower it bears, 
Both cannot flourish 

“T wouldn’t mind doing business 
after it was well established,” he mut- 
tered, carefully arranging one lock 
nf hair to fall carelessly over his tem- 
ple, in contrast with its pure white- 
ness. “It is the dingy beginning I 
hate. I hate anything dingy. Peo- 
ple mistake when they fancy me ex- 
travagant, and that I like show and 
splendor, I donot likethem. But 
I do like and must have cleapliness, 
and good taste, and freshness, and 
light, and space.” 

What he said was in some measure 
true; and “ pity tis true ” that 
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simple good taste can, in the city at 
least, be gratified only at an extrava- 
gant price, and that poverty necessa- 
rily entails dinginess. 

He glanced about the room, and 
frowned with disgust. The ceiling 
was low, the paper on the walls a 
cheap and therefore an ugly pat- 
tern, the chairs and carpet well kept, 
but a little faded. Plain cotton 
blinds, those most hideous and bleak 
of draperies, veiled the two windows, 
and an antiquated old mahogany 
secretary, the shape of which could 
have been tolerable only when the 
prestige of new fashion surrounded 
it, held a few books in faded bind- 
ings 

The young man shrugged his 
shoulders, and went toward the door. 
As he opened it, the draught blew 
open another door in the entry, and 
disclosed the shaded front chamber, 
with its cool blue and snowy white, 
its one streak of sunshine through 
a chink in the shutter, and its wax 
candle burning before the marble 
Madonna. 

“ That is what I like,” he thought, 
and passed hastily by. Annette would 
be waiting for him. 

The sensible thoughts inspired by 
F. Chevreuse lasted only till the 
quiet, shady street was passed. With 
the first step into South Avenue, and 
the first glance down its superb length, 
other feelings came, and cottages and 
narrow ways 2" led and were again 
contemptible. The high walls, and 

cupola, and sauna wings of his 

lady’s home became visible, and he 
could see the tall pillars of Miss Fer- 
rier’s new conservatory, which was 
almost as large as the whole of the 
house he lived in. The fascination 
of wealth caught him once more, and 
the thought of labor became intolera- 
ble. 

Miss Ferrier was indeed on the 
lookout, and, brightening with joyful 
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welcome, came out to the porch to 
meet her visitor as he entered the 
gate. He had so many times for- 
gotten her invitations that she had 
not felt sure of him, and the pleasant 
surprise of his coming made her look 
almost pretty. Her blue-gray eyes 
shone, her lips trembled with a smile, 
and a light seemed to strike up 
through her excessively frizzled flaxen 
hair. If it had only been Honora! 
But, as it was, he met her kindly, 
feeling a momentary pity for her. 
* Poor girl! she is so fond of me!” 
ehe thought complacently, feeling it 
to be his due, even while he pitied 
her. “ But I wish she wouldn’t put 
so much on. She 
comet.” 

For Miss Ferrier’s pink organdie 
flounces streamed out behind her in 
a manner that might indeed have 
suggested that celestial phenomenon, 
She had, however, robbed Peter to 
pay Paul; for, whereas one end of her 
robe exceeded, the other as notably 
lacked, 

“ Mamma has not yet come back 
from her drive,” she remarked, lead- 
ing the way into the drawing-room. 
“ It is astonishing what keeps her so 


long.” 


looks like a 


“Oh! it’s one of her distribution 
days, isn’t it ?” Lawrenoe asked, with 
a little glimmer of amusement that 
brought the blood into his lady’s 
face. 

Two mornings of every week, Mrs. 
Ferrier piled her carriage full of par- 
cels containing food and clothing, and 
drove off into some of the poorest 
streets of the town, where her pen- 
sioners gathered about her, and told 
their troubles, and received her sym- 
pathy and help. The good soul, be- 
ing very stout, did not once leave 
her carriage, but sat there enthroned 
upon the cushions like some boun- 
tiful but rather apoplectic goddess, 
showering about her cotton and flan- 
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nels, and tea and sugar, and tears 
and condolences, and perhaps a few 
complaints with them. It is more 
than probable that, under cover of 
this princely charity, Mrs, Ferrier had 
a little congenial gossip now and 
then. Among these poor women 
were many no poorer than she had 
once been, and they were much near- 
er to her heart and sympathies than 
those whom Annette brought to her 
gorgeous drawing-rooms. Mrs. Fer- 
rier was far from wishing to be poor 
again, but for all that she had found 
wealth a sad restriction on her tastes 
and her liberty. ‘To her mind, the re- 
straints of society were worse than 
a strait-jacket, and it required all An- 
1ette’s authority to keep her from 
defying them openly. But here she 
was at home, and could speak her 
own language, and at the same time 
be looked on as a superior being. 
Jack and John could leave the car- 
riage, and step into the little ale-house 
at the corner; and, if one of them 
should bring her out a foaming glass, 
the simple creature would not resent 
it. ‘There was always an idle urchin 
about who was only too proud to 
stand at the horses’ heads while Mrs. 
Ferrier had a chat with some cro 
who leaned toward her over the car 
rlage-steps. 

Miss Annette was sometimes trou- 
bled by a suspicion that her mother 
did not always maintain with her f7o- 
tégées as dignified a distance as was 
desirable ; but she was far from guess- 
ing the extent of the good lady’s cun- 
descension. Her hair would have 
stood on end had she seen that glass 
of ale handed into the carriage, and 
the beaming smile that rewarded 
John, the footman, for bringing it 
Her misgivings were strong enough, 
however, to make her biush with mor- 
tification when Lawrence spoke of the 
distribution days. The pleasure with 
which she had anticipated a short 
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téte-a-téte with her intended husband 
died away, and she seated herself in 
a window, and anxiously watched for 
her mother’s coming. 

She was not kept-long in suspense. 
First there appeared through the 
thickly flowering horse-chestnut trees 
a pair of bright bays so trained and 
held in that their perpendicular mo- 
tion equalled their forward progress ; 
then a britzska that glittered like 
the chariot of the sun. In this vehi- 
cle sat Mrs, Ferrier in solitary state. 
One might have detected some ap- 
prehension in the first glance she 
cast toward the drawing-room win- 
dows; but, at sight of the young 
man sitting there beside her daugh- 
ter, she tossed her head, and resumed 
her self-confidence. , She had a word 
to say to him. 

Jack brought his horses round in 
so neat a curve that the wheels miss- 
ed the curbstone by only a hair’s 
breadth; and John descended from 
the perch—whence during three hours 
he had enjoyed the view of a black- 
leather horizon over-nodded by the 
tip of Mrs, Ferrier’s plume of feathers 

and let down the step. 

We are obliged to confess that 
Mrs. Ferriér descended her 
carriage as a sailor descends the 
ratlines, only with less agility. But, 
what would you? She was already 
of a mature age when greatness was 
thrust upon her, and had not been 
able to change with her circumstan- 
ces. Moreover, she was heavy and 
timid, and subject to vertigo. 

“T’m much obliged to you, John,” 
she said, finding herself safely land- 
ed. “ Now, if you will bring that 
parcel in. I’d just as lief carry it 
myself, only . . .” 

A glance toward the drawing-room 
window finished the sentence. Of 
course, Miss Annette would be shocked 
tosee her mother waiting on herself; 
and, in all matters relating to social 
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propriety, this poor mother stood 
greatly in awe of her daughter, and, 
indeed, led quite a wretched life with 
her. 

As the lady walked through the 
gate and up the steps, with a half- 
distressed, half-defiant consciousness 
of being criticised, one might find 
a slight excuse for the smile that 
showed for an instant on the lips of 
her intended son-in-law ; for it must 
be owned that in decoration Mrs. 
Ferrier was of a style almost as Cor- 
inthian as her house-front. A rus- 
tling green satin gown showed in tro- 
pical contrast with a yellow crape 
shawl and a bird-of-paradise feather ; 
she had curls and crimps, she had 
flounces and frills, she had chains 
and trinkets, she had rings on her 
fingers, and we should not be sur- 
prised if she had bells on her toes. 

“Q mamma!” cried Annette, 
running out into the hall, “ what 
made you go out dressed like a 
paroquet ?” 

“Why, green and yellow go to- 
gether,” mamma _ replied  stoutly. 
‘“ T’ve heard you say that they make 
the prettiest flag in the world.” 

The young woman made a little 
gesture of despair &@ da Frangaise. 
“ Of course, colors can’t help going 
together when they’re put together,” 
she said, ‘ The question is whether 
they are in good taste. And cannot 
you see, mamma, that what is very 
fine for a banner isn’t proper for a 
lacy’s dress? But no matter, since 
it cannot be helped. And now, I 
have something to tell you. I read 
in a book this morning that fleshy 
people could make themselves thin- 
ner by giving up vegetables and 
sweets, and living on rare beef and 
fruits, and using all the vinegar they 
could on things. That’s worth your 
trying.” 

“ But I don’t like raw beef and 
vinegar,” cried the mother in dismay. 
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“Tt is not a question of liking,” 
replied the young woman loftily. “ It 
is a question of health, and comfort, 
and good looks. It certainly cannot 
be to you a matter of indifference 
that the whole neighborhood laugh 
behind their blinds to see you back 
down out of the carriage.” 

“Let ’em laugh,” said the mother 
sulkily. “They’d be willing to back 
out of carriages all their lives if they 
could have such as mine.” 

Annette drew herself up with great 
dignity: “Mamma, I do not con- 
sider anything trivial when it con- 
cerns the credit of the family. Tokeep 
that up, I would starve, I would work, 
I would perform any hardship.” 

To do the girl justice, she spoke 
but the truth. 

“ You might take claret with lemon 
in it, instead of vinegar,” she added 
aftera moment. “ And, by the way, 
I have ordered dinner at half-past 
four, so as to be through in time for 
an early rehearsal. Mr. Schéninger 
is engaged for the evening, and they 
are all to be here by half-past five. 
Do be careful, ma. Mrs. Gerald is 
coming up.” 

“ I don’t care for ’em!” Mrs. Fer- 
rier burst forth. “I’m tired of 
having to mince and pucker for the 
sake of those Geralds. What are 
they tome? All they want of us is 
our money.” 

Annette hushed her mother, and 
tried to soothe her, leading the way 
into a side room; but, having begun, 
the honest creature must free her 
mind. “ You’ve had your say, and 
now I want to have mine,” she per- 
sisted, but consented to lower her 
voice to a more confidential pitch. 
“I’m going to have a talk with 
Iawrence to-day when dinner is over. 
I sha’n’t put it off. If company 
comes before I get through, you 
must entertain them. My mind is 
made up.” 
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“ Oh! gracious, mamma!” cried 
Annette, turning pale. 

“ There are some things that you 
know best, and some that I know 
best,” the elder. woman went on 
with a steady firmness that became 
her. “I give up to you a good 
deal, and you must give up to m 
when the time comes. I shall talk 
to that young man to-day; and, if 
you know what is best for you, then 
say no more about it. You are not 
fit to take care of yourself where 
he is concerned, and I’m goin 
do it for you. No matter what | 
want to say to him. It is my 
place to look out for that. All you 
have to do is to be quiet, and not 
interfere.” 

Annette was silent; and, if you 
had looked in her face then, you 
would have seen that it by no means 
indicated a character. She 
was looking at facts sharply and 
bravely, considering which of two 
pains she had better choose,’ and 
swiftly coming to a decision. Strong 
as was her will in that province 
where she ruled, it was but a reed 
compared with the determination 
her mother showed when her mind 
was made up. ‘The daughter would 
sometimes yield rather than contend, 
and she was always ready with rea- 
sons and arguments to prove herself 
right. But the mother had none of 
that shrinking, on the contrary, took 
pleasure in having a little skirmish 
now and then to relieve the tedium 
of her peaceful existence ; and, not 
being gifted in reasoning, was wont 
to assert her will in a rather hard 
and uncompromising manner. More- 
over, having once said that she 
would or would not act in any cer- 
tain manner, she never allowed her- 
self to be moved from that resolve. 
This was so well known to her fam- 
ily and intimates that they took care 
not to provoke her to a premature 
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decision on questions that affected 
their interests. 

“Well, mamma,” Annette said, 

looking very pale as she yielded, 
“you must do as you please. But 
don’t forget that Lawrence has not 
been used to rough words. And 
now it is time for you to change 
your dress.” 
' At these words, the sceptre chang- 
ed hands again. Mrs, Ferrier sighed 
wearily, remembering the happy days 
when she could put on a gown in 
he morning, and not take it off. till 
she went to bed at night. 

ohn, the footman, sat in the hall 
as the two ladies came out of the 
library, 


¢ 
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and, instead of going directly 
up-stairs as her daughter returned 
to the drawing-room, Mrs, Ferrier 
made a little pretence of looking 
out through the porch, to learn the 
some imaginary disturb- 
When at length she went 
toward the stairs, she was fumbling 
in her pocket, and presently drew 
out a small parcel, which she tossed 
down over the balusters to John, 
standing under. The paper unfold- 


cause of 


ance. 


ed in falling, and disclosed a gor- 
geous and gold 
which the foetman at once hid in 
his pocket. 

“Do you like the colors, John ?” 


purple neck-tie, 


she asked, leaning over the rail, and 
smiling down benignantly. 

He nodded, with a quick, short 
answering smile, which shot like 
lightning across his ruddy face, dis- 
turbing for only an instant its dig- 
nified gravity. 


“Ma, are you going up-stairs ?” 
called Annette’s sharp voice from the 
drawing-room. 


’ 


“Yes; if you'll give me time,” an- 
swered “ma,” hastening on, 

There was no reason why she 
should not buy, now and then, a 
little gift for her servants, and there 


was no need of proclaiming what she 
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had done, and so making the others 
jealous. Or perhaps John had ask- 
ed his mistress to exercise her taste 
in his behalf, himself paying for the 
finery. He was a very sensible, in- 
dependent. man, and did not need 
to be pecuniarily assisted. 

At the head of the stairs, the mis- 
tress of the house met Bettie, the 
chambermaid, who had been a wit- 
ness to this little scene. 

“How do you get along, Bettie ?” 
the lady asked, trying to patronize. 

The girl turned her back and 
flounced away, muttering something 
about some folks who couldn’t ge 
along so well as some other folks, 
who could go throwing presents over 
the balustrade to other folks, 

Poor Bettie! perhaps she envied 
John his necktie. 

The rich woman went into her 
chamber, and shutthe door. “I de- 
clare, I’m sick of the way I have 
to live,” she whimpered, wiping her 
eyes. “I don’t dare to say my 
soul’s my own. I’m afraid to speak, 
or hold my tongue, or move, or sit 
still, or put on clothes, or leave ’em 
off, or to look out of my eyes when 
they’re open.” She wiped the features 
in question again. “ And now I’m 
likely to be starved,” she resumed 
despairingly ; “ for, if Annette sets 
out to make me do anything, she 
never lets me rest till I do it. I was 
happier when I had but one gown 
to my back, and could act as I 
pleased, than I’ve ever been with all 
the finery, and servants, and carriages 
that are bothering the life out of me 
now. It’s all nonsense, this killing 
yourself to try to be like somebody 
else, when what you are is just as 
good as what anybody is.” 

Which was not at all a foolish con- 
clusion, though it might have been 
more elegantly expressed. 

She stood a moment fixed in 
thought, her face brightening. “I 
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declare,” she muttered, “ I’ve a good 
mind to—” but did not finish the 
sentence. 

A wavering smile played over her 
lips; and as she sat on the edge of 
the sofa, with a stout arm propping 
her on either side, and her heavily 
jewelled hands buried in the cushions, 
Mrs. Ferrier sank into a reverie 
which had every appearance of be- 
ing rose-colored. 

When she was moderately pleas- 
ed, this woman was not ill-looking, 
though her insignificant features 
were somewhat swamped in flesh. 
Her eyes were pleasant, her com- 
plexion fresh, her teeth sound, and 
the abundant dark-brown hair was 
unmistakably her own. 

She started, and blushed with ap- 
prehension, as the door was briskly 
opened, and her daughter’s head 
thrust in. What if Annette should 
know what she had been thinking 
of ? 

“Ma,” said that young woman, 
“you had better wear a black grena- 
dine, and the amethyst brooch and 
ear-rings.” 

Having given this brief order, the 
girl banged the door in her energetic 
way; but, before it was well shut, 
opened it again. 

“ And pray, don’t thank 
vants at table.” 

Again the Mentor disappeared, 
and a second time came back for 
a last word. “O ma! I’ve giver 
orders about the lemons and claret, 
and you'd better begin to-day, and 
see how you can get along with such 
diet. I wouldn’t eat much, if I were 
you. You've no idea how little food 
you can live upon till you try. I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if you 
were to thin away beautifully.” 

At last she departed in earnest. 

Mrs. Ferrier lifted both hands, 
and raised her eyes to the ceiling. 
“ Who ever heard,” she cried, “ of 


the ser- 
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anybody with an empty stomach sit. 
ting down to a full table, and not 
eating what they wanted ?” 

This poor creature had probably 
never heard of Sancho Panza, and 
perhaps it would not much have 
comforted her could she have read 
his history. 

We pass over the toilet scene, 
where Nance, Miss Annette’s maid. 
nearly drove the simple lady distract. 
ed with her fastidious ideas regarding 
colors and shapes; and the dinner, 
where Mrs, Ferrier sat in bitterness 
of soul with a slice of what she called 
raw beef on her plate, and a tumbler 
of very much acidulated claret and 
water, in place of the foaming ale 
that had been wont to lull her to her 
afternoon These 
did not, however, sweeten her 
per, nor soften her resolutions 
may be that they réndered her 
little more inexorable. It is certai 
that Mr. Gerald did not find her re- 
markably amiable during the repa 
and was not sorry when she left the 
dining-room, where he and 
Ferrier stopped to smoke a cigar. 

She did not leave him in peace 
though, but planted a thorn at part- 
ing. 

“T want to see you in the library 
about something in particular, as 
soon as you have got through here,” 
she said, with an air that was a little 
more commanding than necessary. 

He smiled and bowed, but a slight 

j 


slumber. things 


Louis 


frown settled on his handsome face 
as he looked after her. What track 
was she on now? “Do you know 
what the indictment is, Louis ?” he 
asked presently, having lighted a ci- 
gar, turned his side to the table, on 
which he leaned, and placed his feet 
in the chair Annette had occupied. 
“ Milady looked as though the jury 
had found a bill.” 

Louis Ferrier, whom we need not 
occupy our time in describing, didn’t 
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know what the row was, really; 
couldn’t tell ; never troubled himself 
about ma’s affairs. 

Lawrence smoked away vigorous- 
ly, two or three lines coming between 
nis smoothly-curved eyebrows ; and, 
as the cigar diminished, his irritation 
Presently he threw the 
cigar-end impatiently through an 
open window near, and brought his 
feet to the floor with an emphasis 
that made his companion stare. 

“If there is anything I hate,” he 


cried out, “it is being called away 


increased. 


into a corner to hear something par- 
always know it means 
something disagreeable. If you want 
to set me wild, just step up to me 
mysteriously, and say that you wish 


. 7 - 
ticular. I 


to speak to me about somethin 
ticular. Women 
such things. Men never do, unless 
they are policemen.” 

Young Mr. Ferrier sat opposite 
the speaker, lolling on the table with 
his elbows widespread, and a glass 
of wine between them, from which he 
could drink without raising it, merely 
ipping the brim to little 
sip before 


g par- 


are always doing 


his pale 
He took a si 
answering, and, still 


graceful position, rolled up a pair of 


moustache. 


retaining his 


very light-blue eyes as he said, in a 
lisping voice that was insufferably 
supercilious ; “ Ma never does, unless 
about You 


sure it’s something 


i’s something 
may be pretty 
about money.” 


money. 


The clear, pale profile opposite him 
suddenly turned a deep pink, and 
Lawrence looked round at him with 
a sharp glance, before which his fell 
The little drawling speech had beer 
delivered with more of a drawl than 
that habitual to Mr. Ferrier, perhaps, 
and it seemed that there was a slight 
emphasis which might be regarded as 
significant. Gerald had not taken any 
great pains to conciliate his prospec- 
tive brother-in-law, and Louis liked to 
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remind him occasionally that the ad- 
vantages were not all on one side. 

Lawrence rose carelessly from the 
table, and filliped a crumb of bread 
off his vest. “I say, Louis,” he 
remarked, “do you know you have 
rather a peculiar way of putting your 
head down to your food, instead of 
raising your food to your mouth ? 
Reminds one of—well, now, it’s a 
little like the quadrupeds, isn’t it ? 
Excuse me, that may be taken asa 
compliment. I’m not sure but quad- 
rupeds have, on the whole, rather 
better manners than bipeds. 
isn’t everything. Money is the 
chief thing, after all. You can gild 
such wooden things with it. I’m 
going to talk about it with your mo- 
ther. Good-by! Don’t take too 
much wine.” 

He sauntered out of the room, 
and shut the door behind him. 
* Vulgar place!” he muttered, going 
through the entries. “ Worsted rain- 
bows everywhere. I wonder An- 
nette did not know better.” A con- 
trasting picture floated up before his 
mind of a cool, darkened chamber, 
all pure white and celestial blue, with 
two little golden flames burning in 
a shady nook before a marble saint, 
and one slender sun-ray stretched 
athwart, as though the place had 
been let down from heaven, and the 
golden rope still held it moored to 
that peaceful shore. The contrast 
gave him a stifled feeling. 


Grace 


As he passed the drawing-room 
door, he saw Annette seated near it, 
evidently on the watch for him. She 
started up and ran to thédoor the 
moment he appeared. Her face had 
been very pale, but now the color 
fluttered in it. She looked at him 
with anxious entreaty. 

“ Don’t mind if mamma is rather 
. . « odd,” she whispered hurriedly. 
“ You know she has a rough way of 
speaking, but she means well.” 
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He looked down, and only just 
suffered her slender fingers to rest on 
his arm. , 

“T would help it if I could, Law- 
rence,” she went on tremulously. 
“T do the best I can, but there are 
times when mamma won't listen to 
me, ‘Try not to mind what she may 
say . . . for my sake!” 

Poor Annette! She had not yet 
learned not to make that tender plea 
with her promised husband. He 
tried to hide that it irritated him. 

“ Upon my word, I begin to think 
that something terrible is coming,” 
he said, forcing a laugh. “The 
sooner I go and get it over, the bet- 
ter. Don’t be alarmed. I promise 
not to resent anything except per- 
sonal violence. When it comes to 
blows, I must protect myself. But 
you can’t expect a man to promise 
not to mind when he doesn’t know 
what is going to happen.” 

A door at the end of the hall was 
opened, and Mrs. Ferrier looked out 
impatiently. 

“¢ Anon, anon, sir!’” the young 
man cried. “ Now for it, Annette. 
One, two, three! Let us be brave, 
and stand by each other. I 
gone!” 

Let ws stand by each other! Oh! 
yes; for ever and ever! The light 
came back to the girl’s face at that. 
She no longer feared anything if 
she and Lawrence were to stand 
together. 

Mr. Gerald walked slowly down 
the hall. If his languid step and 
careless air meant fearlessness, who 
can tell?’ He entered the library, 
where Mrs. Ferrier sat like a highly 
colored statue carved in a green 
chair, her hands in her lap (her 
paws in her lap, the young man 
thought savagely). She looked 
stolid and determined. The'calm 
superiority which he could assume 
with Annette would have no effect 
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here. Not only was Mrs. Ferrier not 
in love with him, which made a yast 
difference, but she was incapable of 
appreciating his real advantages over 
her, though, perhaps, a mistaken 
perception of them inspired her at 
times with a sort of dislike. There 
is nothing which a low and ruc 
mind more surely resents and dis- 
trusts than gentle manners, 

The self-possessed and supercilious 
man of society quailed before the 
ci-devant washwoman. What would 
What shrink- 
would she have from the insult- 
word, the coarse taunt? What 
fine sense had she to stop her at 
the point where enough had been 
said, and prevent the gratuitous 
pouring out of all that anger that 
showed in her sullen face? Lavw- 
rence Gerald took a strong hold on 
his self-control, and settled instantly 
upon the only course of action possi- 
ble to him. He could not defy the 
woman, for he was in some way in 
her power. He could marry An- 
nette in spite of her, but that would 
be to make Annette worse th 
worthless to him. Not one doll 
could he ever hope to receive if he 
made an enemy of Mrs. Ferrier; and 
money he must have. He felt now 
with a new keenness, when he per- 
ceived himself to be in danger of 
loss, how terrible it would be 
find those expectations of prosper- 
ity which he had been entertaining 
snatched away from him. 

Mrs. Ferrier looked at him glun 
ly, not lady enough to point him to 
a seat, or to smooth in any way the 
approaches to a disagreeable inter- 
view. There was no softness nor 
delicacy in her nature, and now her 
heart was full of jealous suspicion 
and a sense of outraged justice, as 
she understood justice. 

The young man seated himself 
in a chair directly in front of her— 
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he would.not act as though afraid 
to meet her gaze—leaned forward 
with his arms on his knees, looked 
down at the eyeglasses he held, and 
waited for her to begin. A more 
polite attitude would been 
thrown away on her, and he need- 
ed some little shield. 
threatening looks had been so undis- 
guised that an assumption of smiling 
ease would only have increased her 


have 


Besides, her 


anger. 


The woman’s hard, critical eyes 


cost of it, and 
snapped at sight of the deep purple 
amethysts in his cufi-buttons, not 
knowing that they were heir-looms, 
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He was 


dressed quite like a fine gentleman, 


the gift of his mother. 


she thought; and yet, what was he ? 
but a pauper who was try- 
ing to get her money. She longed 
to tell him so, and would have ex- 
pressed herself quite plainly to that 
efiect upon a very small provocation. 

“T want to know if you’ve broken 
that promise you me six 
months ago,” she said roughly, hav- 
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made 


ing grown more angry with this sur- 
“T hear that you have.” 

“What promise ?” he asked calm- 
ly, glancing up. 

“You know well enough what I 
she retorted. “You prom- 
ised never to gamble again, and I 
told you what you might depend on 
if you did, and I mean to keep my 
word. Now, I should like to know 
tl I’ve been hearing things 


vey. 


non 30 
nean, 


the truth, 
about you.” 
A deep red stained his face, and 
his lips were pressed tightly togeth- 
er. It was hard to be spoken to in 
that way, and not resent it. ‘“ When 
{ make a promise, I usually keep it,” 
he replied, in a constrained voice. 
“That’s no answer to my ques- 


tion,” Mrs, Ferrier exclaimed, her 


‘take your word. 
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hands clenching themselves in her 
lap. “I'll have the truth without any 
roundabout. Somebody—no matter 
who—has told me you owe. fif- 
teen hundred ‘dollars that you lost 
by gambling. Is it true or not? 
That is what I want to know.” 

Lawrence Gerald raised his bright 
eyes, and looked steadily ather. “It 
is false !” he said. 

This calm and deliberate denial 
disconcerted Mrs. Ferrier. She had 
not expected lim to confess fully to 
such a charge; neither, much as she 
distrusted him, had she thought him 
capable of a deliberate lie if the 
charge were true—some sense of his 
better qualities had penetrated her 
thus far—but she had looked for 
shuffling and evasion. 

He was not slow to see that the 
battle was at an end, and in the 
same moment his perfect self-re- 
straint vanished. “ May I ask where 
you heard this interesting story ?” 
he demanded, drawing himself up. 

Her confusion increased. ‘The 
truth was that she had heard it from 
her son; but Louis had begged her 
not to betray him as the informant, 
and his story had been founded on 
hints merely. “It’s no use 
where I heard it,” she said. 


telling 

“Tl 
But since you’ve 
given that, of course you won’t have 
any objection to giving your oath, 
If you will swear that you don’t owe 
any gambling debts, I’ll say no more, 
unless I hear more.” 

He reddened violently. “I will 
not do it!” he exclaimed. “If my 
word is not good, my oath would 
not be. You ought to be satisfied. 
And if you will allow me, I will go 
to Annette now, unless you have 
some other subject to propose.” 

He had risen, his manner full of 
haughtiness, when she stopped him: 
“JT haven’t quite got through yet. 
Don’t be in such a hurry.” 
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He did not seat himself again, 
but, leaning on the back of a chair, 
looked at her fully. 

“JT wish you would sit down,” 
she said. “It isn’t pleasant to have 
you standing up when I want to 
talk to you.” 

He smiled, not very pleasantly, 
and seated himself, looking at her 
with a steady gaze that was inex- 
pressibly bitter and secretive. 
returned it with a more piercing re- 
gard than one would have thought 
those insignificant eyes capable of. 
She had not been able to understand 
his proud scruple, and her suspi- 
cions were alive again. 

“Tf all goes right,” she began, 
watching him closely, “I’m willing 
that and Annette should be 
married the first of September. I’ve 
made up my mind what I will do 
for you. You shall have five hun- 
dred dollars to go on a journey with, 
and then you will come back and 
live with me here two years. I'll 
give you your board, and make An- 
nette an allowance of five hundred 
a year, and see about some business 
for you. But I won’t pay any debts; 
and, if any such debts come up as 
we have been talking about, off you 
will go. If this story I’ve heard 
turns out to be true, not one dollar 
more of mine do you ever get, no 
matter when I find it out.” 

“I will speak to-Annette about 
it,” he said quietly. “Is that all?” 
She answered with a short nod, 

Annette was anxiously waiting for 


She 


you 


him. “What is it?” she asked, 
when she saw his face. 

He snatched his hat from the 
table. ‘Come out into the air,” he 


said; “I am stifling here.” 

She followed him into the gardens, 
where an arbor screened them from 
view. “ Did you know what your 
mother was going to say to me?” he 
asked. 
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“Not it 
strength to utter. 

“ Nothing of it ?” 

“ Nothing, Lawrence. I saw that 
she did not mean to tell me, so | 
would not Don’t keep me in 
suspense.” 

He hesitated a moment. Since 
she did not know, there was no need 
to tell her all. He told 
her mother’s plans regarding their 
marriage. 

“You see it’s a sort of ticl 
leave,” he said, 
“We are to 

Tadn’t 
nette P 
better.” 

The sky and garden swam round 
before ‘her 
but waited. 

“ T only propose it for your sake,” 
he added more gently, startled at 
her pallor. “In maarrying me, y 
run the risk of being poor. If tl 
doesn’t frightet then it’s a 
right.” 

Her color came back again; 
no smile came withit. These shocks 
had been repeated too many times 
to find her with the same elasticity. 

“This on a 
while,” she said, folding her h 
in her lap, and looking down. 
“ Mamma cannot always be so unrea- 
sonable. The best way now is to 
make no opposition to her, whatever 
she proposes. I may be able to in- 
fluence her as we wish after a while. 
You may be sure that I shall try 
Meantime, let us be quiet. I have 
learned, Lawrence, never to contend 
unless I can be pretty sure of victory. 
It is a hard lesson, but we have to 
Jearn it, and many harder ones, too 
The best way for you is to laugh 
and seem careless, whether you feel 
so or not. The one 
succeeds. It is stran 
moment a acts 


was all she had 


ask. 


her only 





smiling fai 





be under surveil, 





you better give me up, An- 
She will like any one else 


She said nothing, 


z 


eyes. 


you, 





cannot go 








who la 


ge, but 
person he felt 
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humiliated, people seem to be pos- 
sessed of a desire to humiliate him 
still more. It doesn’t do in the 
world to confess to any weakness or 
frilure. I have always noticed that 
people stand in awe of those who 
appear to be perfectly self-confident 
and contented.” 

Lawrence Gerald looked at her in 
surprise as she said this in a calm 
and steady way quite new to him. 
Some thought of her being strong 

helpful in other ways besides 
“y-bringing glanced through his 

“You know the world at 
t, Annette,” he said, with a half- 
No smile nor word replied. She 
was looking back, and remembering 
had learned the world. 
She, a poor, low-born girl, ignorant 
but enthusiastic and daring, had been 
suddenly endowed with wealth, and 
thrown upon that world with no one 
to teach her how to act properly. 
she had learned by the sneers and 
bitterness, the ridicule and jibes, her 

had excited. Mortifica- 

anger, tears, and disappoint- 

ents had taught her. Instead of 
having been led, she had been spur- 
yng the way of life. She had 
best intentions and most 

rous feelings held as nothing, 

of some fault in their mani- 

; had found the friendships 
grasped at, believing them real, 
change to an evasive coldness with 
surface-froth of sweet pre- 
Strife lay behind her, and, 
looking forward, she saw strife in the 
future. As she made this swift re- 
view, it happened to her as it has 
happened to others when some crisis 
or some strong emotion has forced 
them to lift their eyes from their im- 
mediate daily cares; and as the cur- 
tain veiling the future wavered in that 
breeze, they have caught a glimpse 
of life as a whole, and found it terri- 


how she 


Alt 
1 
t 


1er 


only 


tence. 
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ble. Perhaps in that moment An- 
nette Ferrier saw nothing but dust 
and ashes in all her hopes of earthly 
happiness, and felt a brief longing to 
hide her face from them for ever. 

“Your company are coming,” 
Lawrence said. He had _ been 
watching her with curiosity and sur- 
prise. It was the first time she had 
ever disregarded his presence, and 
the first time he had found her really 
worthy of respect. 

‘She roused herself, not with a 
start, as if coming back to a real 
present from some trivial abstraction, 
but slowly and almost reluctantly, as 
though turning from weighty matters 
to attend to trifles. 

“Can you be bright and cheerful 
now ?” she asked, smiling on him 
with some unconscious superiority in 
her air. “ These little things are not 
worth fretting for. All will come 
right, if we keep up our courage.” 

As she held.out her hand to him, 
he took it in his and carried it to his 
lips. ‘ You’re a good creature!” he 
said most sincerely. 

And in this amicable frame of 
mind they went to join the company. 

Crichton was eminently a musical 
city. In the other arts, they were 
perhaps superficial and pretentious; 
but this of music was ardently and 
assiduously cultivated by every one. 
Wealthy ladies studied it with all 
the devotion of professional people, 
and there were not a few who might 
have made it a successful profession. 
Among these was Annette Ferrier, 
whose clear, high soprano had a 
brilliant effect in édvavuras or com- 
positions requiring strong passion in 
the rendering. AH this talent and 
cultivation the Crichton ladies did 
not by any means allow to be wasted 
in private life. Clubs and associa- 
tions kept up their emulation and 
skill, and charitable objects and pub- 
lic festivals afforded them the oppor- 
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tunity for that public display without 
which their zeal might have languish- 
ed. The present rehearsal was for 
one of these concerts. 

They weretosing in the new conser- 
vatory, which was admirable for that 
purpose. It was only just completed 
—an immense parallelogram joined to 
the southwestern corner of the house, 
with a high roof, and tall pillars mak- 
ing a sort of porch at the end. No 
plants had yet been arranged, but 
azaleas and rhododendrons in full 
bloom had been brought in and set 
in a thicket along the bases of the 
pillars, looking, in all their airy rose- 
ate flush of graduated tints, as if a 
sunset cloud had dropped there. 
Against this background the benches 
for the singers were -ranged, and 
Annette’s grand piano brought out 
for Mr. Schéninger, their leader. 
Sofas and arm-chairs were placed 
near the long windows opening into 
the house for a small company of 
listeners, 

“T wish Mother Chevreuse could 
have come,” Mrs, Ferrier said, sur- 
veying the preparations with com- 
placent satisfaction, 

Mother Chevreuse was employed 
much more to her own liking than 
she would have been in listening to 
the. most excellent music in the 
world: she was waiting for her son 
to come home from his collecting, 
and take tea with her in her cosy 
little parlor, If the day should 
prove to have been successful to him, 
then he could rest a whole month; 
and, in expectation of his success, 
she had made a little gala of it, and 
adorned her room and table with 
flowers. The curtains next the 
church were looped back, to show a 
group of sunlighted tree-tops and 
an edge of a bright cloud, since the 
high walls hid the sunset from this 
room, The priest’s slippers and 
dressing-gown were ready for him, 
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and an arm-chair set in his favorite 
place. He must rest after his hard 
day’s work. The evening paper lay 
folded within reach. : 

Mother Chevreuse looked smiling. 
ly about, and saw that all was ready, 
The green china tea-set and beau. 
tiful old-fashioned silver that had 
been preserved from her wediing 
presents made the little table look 
gay, and the flowers and a plate of 
golden honey-comb added a touch 
of poetry. Everything was as she 
would have wished it—the picture 
beautifully peaceful and homelike, 

“ What would he do without me?” 
she murmured involuntarily, 

The thought called up a train of 
sad fancies, and, as she 
ing out toward the last sunt 
of evening, long 
seemed to stretch toward h 
it. She clasped her 


} ) 
stood look- 
ly cioud 
quivering 


ray S$ 


ne ee 
hands al 


ed her eyes, to pray that 
long be spared to him; but the, words 


were stopped on her lips. 
was a momentary struggle, 
“ Thy will be done!” dropped faintly. 
At this moment, she heard a famil- 
iar step on the sidewalk, the st 


then 


treet 
door opened and banged to again, 
and in a moment more F. Chevreuse 
stood on the threshold, his f, 
bright with exercise and ple 

“ Well?” his mother said, seein 
success in his air. 

He drew himself up with a1 
pression of immense 
and began to declaim: 


oo 


consequence, 


“* Dick,’ says he, 
‘What,’ says he, 
‘Fetch me my hat,’ says he, 
‘For I will go,’ says he, 
*To Timahoe,’ says he, 
*To the fair,’ say : 
‘To buy all that’s there,’ says he.” 


she 


“You've made out the whole 
sum!” was her joyful interpretation. 

“Yes; and more,” he answered. 
“ T am rich, Mother Chevreuse. All 


the way home, my mind has been 
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running on golden altar-services and 
old masters.” 

Mother Chevreuse seated herself 
behind the tea-tray, set a green and 
cold cup into its appropiate sau- 
cer, and selected a particular spoon 
which she always gave her son—one 
with a wheat-ear curling about the 
quaint, half-effaced initials ; he, insen- 
sible man that he was, unconscious 
whether it was silver or tin. 

“While you have a resting-place 
for the Master of masters, you need 
not give much thought to any other,” 
she said. “But I own that my 
thoughts often run on a golden altar- 
Only to-day I was reckon- 
ing that what I possess of my own 
would buy one.” 

“QO vanity!” laughed the priest. 
‘You want to make a show, moth- 
er. Instead of being content to 
help with the brick and mortar, or 
the iron pillars, you must approach 
the very Holy of Holies, and shine 
in the tabernacle itself. Fie, Moth- 
er Chevreuse !” 

“ T mentioned it to F. White,” she 
said, “and he almost reproved me. 
He said that there was more need 
of feeding the hungry than of buy- 
ing golden altar-vessels. I told him 
that gold endures, but bread is soon 
eaten: and he answered that, if the 
ing of bread saved from theft or 
starvation, and put hope into a 
breaking heart, it was making finer 
gold than could be wrought into a 
chalice. A good deal of grace may 
be found in a loaf of bread, said F. 
White.” 

“That’s true,” answered the priest 
cheerfully. ‘ F. White has sense, 
though he grudges me a gold chalice. 
I'll remember that when he comes 
here begging for his organ. F. 
White, says I, it’s sheer vanity to talk 
of organs when there are suffering 
poor in the world. <A tobacco-pipe 
3 better than an organ-pipe, when it 
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service. 


ent 
Al 


stops an oath in the mouth of a poor 
hod-carrier who has no other com. 
fort but his smoke. Much grace 
may be found in a clay pipe, F. 
White, my darling.” 

Merry, foolish talk, but innocent 
and restful. 

“ And, by the way,” resumed the 
priest, “ that same F. White has gone 
away, and I must go and attend a 
sick call for him. 
as I came along. 

“Not to-night!” the mother ex- 
claimed. 

“ Yes, to-night. I sent word that I 
would come. The man is in danger. 
Besides, I could not spare time to- 
morrow forenoon. I can drive the 
five miles before ten o’clock, stay 
the rest of the night there, and come 
home in the morning in time to say 
Mass at six o’clock. ‘Thatis the best 
plan. I don’t care to be out very late.” 

“Tt is the better way,” she said, 
but looked disappointed. “I don’t 
like to have you out late at night, it 
gives you such headaches.” 

“ Headache is easier to bear than 
heart-ache, mother,” said the priest 
brightly, and went to the window to 
give Andrew his order for the car- 
riage. ‘ Have it ready in front of 
the church at a quarter before nine 
o’clogk,” he said. ‘And, Andrew, 
light the gas in the sacristy.” 

Mother Chevreuse anxiously served 
her son, urged him to take a mufiler, 
lest the night air should prove chilly, 
poured a second cup of tea for him, 
and, when he was ready to start, stood 
looking earnestly at him, half in 
pride of his stalwart manliness, half 
in tender, motherly anxiety lest some 
accident should befall him on the 
long, lonely drive. 

“ Hadn’t you better take Andrew 
with you ?” she suggested, 

* And why should I take Andrew 
with me?” the priest asked, putting 
a stole in his pocket. 


I got the telegram 


” 
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“Why...” she hesitated, asham- 
ed of her womanish fears. 

‘An excellent reason !” 
ed. “No, madam; 
one with me but 
My buggy 
night. 
you! 

She stood with her lips slightly 
parted, watching him earnestly, as if 
fearful o slight word or 
glance; but his cheerful talk woke no 
smile in her face. 

He would not appear to notice 
anything unusual in her manner, and 
was out, 


he laugh- 
I shall take no 
my good angel. 
holds but two. Good- 
Sleep soundly, and God bless 


7? 


f losing some 


going 


when she stopped 
him. 

‘“‘ Give me your blessing, dear, be- 
fore you go,” 
on her knee when 
he had given it, she rose and tried to 
smile. 


she whispered, and fell 


5 before him; and, 


*“ Don’t 


mather 2” he 
mother? he 


The priest was disturbed. 
you feel well to-night, 


= vi es, quite well,” she replied gen- 
tly. ‘“ Perhaps I am foolish to be so 
nervous about your going. 
a lonely « 
be late.” 

She followed him to the door, and 
stood there till she saw him 
out of th into 
buggy, 


It seems 


lrive. Go now, or you will 


come 


e church, step his 
rive away. , 
good-night !” 


said, listening till the last sound of his 
carriage-wheels died 
then, breathing a 


she 


into stillness ; 
for his safe- 


her 


a oe pay er 

y, she went back to 

room. 
Jane 


own 


had cleared away the table, 
drawn the curtains, and lighted a 
Jamp, and had gone down to her 
company in the kitchen. 

“What does make me so lonely 
and fearful?” exclaimed the lady, 
wringing her cold hands. 

She busied herself in little t 
trying to drive the trouble aw 
refolded the paper her son ory 
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found time to read, pushed his arm- 
chair nearer the table for he 


rself, and, 
discovering a 


flake of smooth-pressed 
clay which his boot had left on the 
carpet, took it up, and threw it into 
the fireplace. That homely litth 
service brought a faint smile to he: 
face. 

‘““The careless boy! 
fondly. “ He 
to wipe his boots on coming in, even 
when he was a mere lad. I can 
his bright face now as it 
when he would argue 
scolding him. His mind was o 
cupied with lofty matters, he said; 
he could not bring it down to boots 
and mud. It sounded like a j 
but who knows if he might 


then have been 


” she s: 


never could remember 


loc ke { 


me out 


not ev 
about his F: 
business !” 

Dropping into his 
over the old 
boy’s childhood. How 
peaceful their life had 
chidi herself, as 1 
called it 


al id 


thinking 
hi appy 

} ! 

been: 


n 


y 
4 
! 


1 
} 
i 


} 
would have 


( 
into her bedroom, 
a little trunk, 
souvenirs Memora 


in which were preserved 
ble in her life. and 
his. 

his christening-rol 


There was 


She shook out the length, and pushed 
two of her fingers through the tiny 
embroidered sleeve. 

“ How little t the 
future is to be!” mu 
“JT wonder how I would have felt 
if, when I was embroidering this, 
there had risen before my 
vision of 
it? But I couldn’t have been proud 
er of him than I was. He was 
fine healthy boy, and had a will 
his own even then. 
baptized, he got the priest’s stole 
his baby fist, and I had to pull 
away finger by finger, the little fell 
clinging all the time.” 

There were boyish toys, schoo! 


she rmured 


eyes the 


a chasuble hanging above 


When he 


etc 
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pooks adorned with preposterous 
pencil-drawings, in which the human 
figure was represented by three 
spheres set one over the other, and 
supported on two sticks; there were 
letters written his mother while he 
was away from home, at school or 
college, and a collection of locks of 
hair cut on successive birthdays, till 
the boy had laughed her out of the 
custom. She placed these side by 
side now, ranging them according to 
their dates, and studied the gradual 
change from the silken-silvery cres- 
cent of a curl cut from the head of 
the year-old babe, through deep- 
the thick 


1 


tress cut on his twentieth birthday. 


shades, to brow1 


ivery little lock had its story to tell, 
and she went over each, ending with 
iss, in fancy kissing the child’s 
he seemed again to see. And 


sat there conning the past, 


memory struck every chord of her 
heart, from the sweet, far-away 
when her first-born 
and 
down through deepening tones to 
the present. 
She lifted her face, that ha 


Vibration 


arms, 


placed in her 


d been 
“ Now 
I am 


aan 
sigh- 


bent over these 


> is Father Chevreuse, and 


mementos. 
un old woman !” she said; and, 
ng, rose and put the souvenirs all 
away. “We have had a glad and 
prosperous life; how little of sorrow, 
I never be- 
fore realized how much I have to be 
iankful for.” 

Presently she put a veil over her 
head, and went out through 
basement into the church to say 
prayers. 


how little of adversity ! 


the 
her 
She always said her even- 
ing prayers before the altar; and 
had double be 
scrupulous, She must for 
past unthankfulness, and pray for 
her son’s safe return. 

By ten o’clock, the was 
closed for the night, and the inmates 


now. she cause to 


atone 


house 
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had all gone to their quiet slumber. 
Mother Chevreuse’s uneasiness was 
all gone, and, after devotions of un- 
usual fervor, she felt an unwonted 
peace. “Father, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit!” she said, and 
sank to sleep as soon as her head 
touched the pillow. 

About midnight, she started up, 
wide-awake, and listened. There 
was a low, stealthy sound, as of a 
door being softly opened. Could 
her son have changed his mind, and 
come home again? Some one was 
certainly in his room. She stepped 
out of bed, and listened keenly. 
There was a faint noise like the rattle 
of a latch or lock, and then a soft 
step retreating. 

“Tt is he come back !” she thought 
joyfully; and, even in 
was smitten by a wild 


fear. 


thinking so, 
and sudden 
She slipped on a dressing- 
gown and sandals, and hurried to- 
ward the door. “My son!” she 
said breathlessly as she opened it. 

Faintly seen in the dim light, a 
man’s form was leaving the room by 
the entry. A shawl or cloak wrap- 
ped him from head to foot, and he held 
a little chest in his hand. In that 
chest F, Chevreuse kept his money. 

All personal fear deserted 
mother’s heart at that sight. She 
thought only that the fruit of he: 
son’s long labors was being carried 
away under her eyes, and that, after 
the brief joy of his success, he would 
come home to bitterness 
appointment. 

She ran after the retreating figure, 
and caught it bythe arm. “Shame! 
shame!” she cried. “It is 
ney of the poor. It belongs 
Leave it, in God’s name.” 

The man bent down, and wrapped 
his form still more closely from re- 
éognition, as he wrenched himself 
loose. But while forced to let go 
his arm, she caught at. the casket he 


his 


dis- 


and 


the mo- 
to God. 
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held, and clung with all her strength, 
calling for help. 

“Let go!” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. “ Let go, or I shall do you 
harm !” 

As she still clung and cried for 
help, they stood at the head of the 
stairs leading to the basement of the 
house, Steps were heard below, and 
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Jane’s voice calling Andrew, and 
screaming from the window. 

The man made one more fierce 
effort to free himself. - Drawing back 
from the stairs, he turned quickly, 
and threw himself forward again, 
There was a sharp cry, “ My son!” 
and a fall. Then a fainter cry, “ My 
God!” and then silence. 


TRAVELLERS AND TRAVELLING. 


Wuat does one gain by travel- 
ling ? says some old wiseacre, with a 
shake of the head. Better the man 
that settles down and grows with 
his native or adopted dwelling-place. 
“The rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
is a venerable saying. Men who 
stay only a short time in one place 
can never be sufficiently known or 
loved by any people, and hence their 
credit and fortune cannot increase. 

What does one not gain by travel- 
ling ? says the boy who is just old 
enough to relish Robinson Crusoe, 
whose natural curiosity is feverish for 
knowledge. For him, all countries are 
more interesting than his own. He 
longs to climb the hill that bounds 
his native plain, to see what lies 
beyond. No one for him so interest- 
ing as the soldier or sailor come back 
from foreign lands, and he asks, with 
deep, attentive inquiry, “if there are 
boys in such places, too, and whether 
they are born there, or if they also 
went away from here?” Power, 
wealth, beauty, have no charm for 
him. Money he values merely be- 
cause it opens his path to - distant 
lands; and his instinctive desire to 


know is the passion of his youth.» 


This is the story of all of us, at least 
all of us boys. It is only when our 


curiosity is satisfied either by person- 
al experience or by credible hearsay, 
when we meet members of the whole 
human family, and find them seeking 
in our country that peace and beauty 
which we used to ascribe to theirs— 
it is then we realize that life is not 
poetry ; that one’s native land is ¢ 
erally happiest for him; and that the 
best thing for one to do is to ch 

a spot thereof, and, as “ H. G.” us 
to say, “to settle 
with it.” 

Between the sturdy proverb of 
the oldest inhabitant and the bound- 
less dream of the boy exists the 
medium wherein we shall find the 
uses of travel. There is nothing 
which may not be abused, and tra- 
velling may degenerate into a pas 
sion jn individuals; but the strength 
of the ties of country, home, and 
family, whereby nature has bound 
us, forbids any but solitary instances 
of men who have wandered, useless 
vagabonds on the earth, trespassing 
on all countries, and aiding none; 
while, if the Holy Ghost call forth 
some apostle from his kindred to 
sound the trump of faith among 
many peoples, the Lord, who gives 
him an extraordinary mission, will 
endow him with special grace, and 


down and rise 
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the world will gain by his vocation. 
This is the greatest traveller: who 
goes forth, not to his own gain, nor 
to further his nation’s weal, but to ex- 
tend the kingdom of God on earth; 
to enlighten those who sit in darkness, 
and bring them to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

Why do people travel? People 
travel for health, for pleasure, for 
business, and for knowledge. Some 
fifty thousand Americans travelled 
in Europe last summer with one or 
other of these objects in view. Have 
they all gained by their trip? Has 
the nation profited ? Are they health- 
ier, happier, richer, wiser, for their 
tourin Europe? A general answer 
to these questions cannot be given. 
Ali depends on the character of the 
individuals who composed that large 
army. ‘Their particular circumstan- 
ces and characteristics may have 
caused some to gain, others to lose, 
both when there is question of health, 
as well as when we speak of enjoy- 
ment, riches, and useful knowledge. 
I was one of that invading army 
that descended on Europe last 
year, and will try to make others 
partakers of whatever is communica- 
ble of the advantages derived from 
the trip which under advice I took 
to the other hemisphere. We will 
see who are they that lose by going 
abroad, what danger and damage 
they incur, and the reasons why. 
We will also find what persons profit 
by the excursion, what dispositions 
are required for this; and, by con- 
trasting and comparing each, we 
shall be enabled to conclude how 
much of loss and how much of gain 
there is in travel, how the one is 
avoided, and the other achieved. 
All this I will make bold to illustrate 
from my own experience. 


A change of air is well known to | 


influence one’s health very much; 
for a man lives as much on good 


air as on what are commonly con- 
sidered the elements of sustenance. 
I heard a gentleman state that the 
change from Newburg to New York 
in summer had caused him to gain 
eleven pounds in a fortnight. It was 
all in the change. A citizen flying 
from this pent-up atmosphere to the 
expanded vision and pure breezes 
of that delightful town could hardly 
have gained more in the same pe- 
riod. Hence the doctors prescribe 
change of air so frequently. An 
English physician says: “It is un- 
doubted, explain it how we may, 
that a change of air, diet, and scene 
rouses the faculties, improves the 
appetite, and raises the spirits. 
When you set out for France, then, 
on your little trip of twenty-five 
miles across the channel, pray Hea- 
ven you may get thoroughly sea-sick, 
that nothing old or vitiated may 
make a bad foundation for the new 
man you are going to build up.” 
People from the plain gain by a 
change to the mountains; people 
from the mountain by visiting the 
plains. People from inland by 
going to the sea-shore, and those 
from the beach by retiring to the 
meadows. As with the body, so 
with the mind. Our faculties be- 
come as it were choked up and 
stagnant by continual monotony; 
even the most brilliant conversation, 
music, the best jokes of a friend, fail 
at last to please or rouse the spirit. 
Activity and exercise are necessary 
for the mind and soul as well as 
for the body, and are obtained by 
seeking contact and conflict with 
new ideas, sights, and wonders to 
move the imagination ; and the con- 
sequent enlivening of the spirits acts 
at once on the body, and does more 
to restore physical power than any 
material food. It is by visiting for- 
eign places; seeing strange customs 
which excite our curiosity; wonder- 
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ing at Alpine heights and Rhenish cas- 
tles; sympathizing with the decayed 
glories of Venice and old Rome; con- 
fronting ourselves with the soul-en- 
trancing beauty of the Bay of Naples 
and the awe of that burning mountain 
which stirs the depths of the spirit— 
it is thus we produce that friction, 
that reaction requisite for rousing 
soul and body from tepidity and the 
stagnancy of hypochondria and dis- 
ease. Our spirits rise, the circula- 
tion is quickened by the winds of 
France and the music of Italy, the 
strange cuisine of other lands start all 
our organs into activity, and happi- 
ness and health are the result. 

There are those, however, who 
travel, and yet gain neither in spirits 
nor in health, What often makes 
the difference, other things being 
equal, is the bigotry and contrariety 
of certain individuals. Some persons 
are so ignorant, and therefore so bigot- 
ed, that they will never “ tolerate 
customs different from their own, 
hold all who think otherwise than 
they in profound contempt, and will 
persist in following their own ways no 
matter where they go, and although 
the habits and opinions of an entire 
nation are opposed to them. Such 
persons never gain good spirits ; for 
they will not open the windows of 
their miserable little souls, to let in 
the rays of happiness in which the 
people about are basking. An Eng- 
lishman of fifty years ago, for in- 
stance, sets out with the notion that 
whatever is not English is contempti- 
ble. Hence, he is disgusted with 
the pleasant sounds of the French 
tongue; the agreeable politeness of 
the lady in the restaurant irritates 
him—perhaps he feels angry that a 
Frenchwoman should be so much at 
ease in his presence ; the play he de- 
spises, because his taste is too debased 
to rise to its enjoyment, or because 
Parisians applaud it. He will have 
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his beefsteak in the morning and his 
heavy slices of bread, no matter 
though the whole French nation 
should think a light breakfast more 
healthful. Hence, it is impossible 
that this man’s health should jim- 
prove. Instead of getting mentall 
sea-sick (he can’t help getting bodily 
so; and the prouder he is, the more 
amusing his appearance then), and 
throwing off prejudice, he keeps in 
his mind a bile that jaundices his 
views, and corrodes every healthy 
idea that may possibly enter his 
soul. He follows his own notions 
at the table; and, as the food and 
habits of his northern isle do not 
suit southern latitudes, of course 
gains nothing in health, and often 
becomes sick, and returns home dis- 
gusted with dons and a 
signors and mynheers, and tells you 
“there’s no use in travel—he tried 
it.” The first requisite, then, is, when 
you go to Rome, to do as the Ro- 
mans do, The customs of a place 
show what its inhabitants prefer ; and 
it is silly in any man to set his own 
little ideas against the experience of 
a whole people. 

My friend and I had the miisfor- 
tune to meet one of this class on set 
ting out on our trip, and thrown to- 
gether as we necessarily were on an 
ocean steamship, it caused us a great 
deal of inconvenience. ‘The poor 
man was actually yellow from dys- 
pepsia and bigotry. I am sorry to 
say he passed for an American. 
Whether his bigotry caused that vise- 
like fastening up of his better nature, 
and, reacting on his body, ruined his 
digestion, as might easily be, or 
whether the desperate state of his 
chylopoetic fluids produced a cor- 
responding straitness in his soul, 
which we assumed as the more chari- 
table supposition, I can’t say; but 
certainly all the benefit of new and 
entertaining society, all the advan- 
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tages of sea air, change of diet, etc., 
were lost, necessarily lost to him. 
What was the cause of his old- 
fogyism ? One dreadful incubus— 
you might call it a standing evil, a 
nightmare (diurnal as well as noc- 
turnal)—was the presence at the same 
table, and in the willing association 
of those whom he also preferred, and 
whose company he courted, of us 
two priests. The man could not 
look us in the face, could not accept 
the salt at our hands, would not “ do 
us the pleasure of wine,” as they say 
on English ships; in fact, his bigotry 
stood between him and his own en- 
joyment and good appetite, render- 
ed our position disagreeable, caused 
the rest of the company (Protestants 
themselves) to condemn his behavior 
in the strongest terms on deck, and 
ruined the pleasure of our voyage, at 
least during the time spent at table. 
One of his acquaintances was a 
whole-souled, honest, generous gen- 
tleman, a Methodist from Brooklyn, 
He, on his part, took every opportu- 
nity to throw sunshine about him, 
and to be polite to us especially, as 
if to make up for the fellow’s savage- 
ness ; and one day, when the dyspep- 
tic was complaining to the waiter as 
bitterly as if he were being flayed 
alive, the other turned to him, and 
said aloud: “ Ebenezer, if I was an 
undertaker getting up a funeral, I’d 
John 
invited us to his cabin, and the other 
turned away from its door when he 
saw us within. John proposed to 
take his cheerful, amiable wife to 
Ireland first; Ebenezer declared his 
abhorrence of the Irish and his con- 
tempt for Killarney. ‘“ He wouldn’t 
advise anybody to go to Ireland; 
he’d been there three times, and 
there was nothing to see but beggars.” 
John took him up before the com- 
pany: “ Why did you go there the 
second and third time, Eben ?”’— 


hire you for chief mourner.” 
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a question which disconcerted the 
dyspeptic, and caused intense amuse- 
ment to the passengers. Such an 
one had no use to go travelling for 
health or anything else. You must 
open the windows of your soul, slack- 
en the risible muscles of your face, 
and reduce yourself to a soft, pliable, 
impressionable condition, if you want 
to benefit by change of air, scenery, 
and society. Dry, hard wax does not 
receive the impression of the seal. 
But let a man set out with proper 
dispositions, leave care and prejudice 
behind, be ready to speak of men 
and things as he will find them, let 
no thought of business come up for 
a while, but move along easily and 
quietly through the scenes and people 
of other lands, and he will experi- 
ence the advantages of travelling for 
health. 

Another motive for travel is busi- 
ness. ‘The post and the telegraph 
afford wonderful facilities for carry- 
ing on commercial relations between 
different firms and branches of the 
same house in different countries ; but 
many circumstances render personal 
visits and interviews often necessary. 
Hence, the number of travellers on 
Many New 
York houses send trusty men to Eu- 
rope annually or oftener to buy the 
stuffs and to inspect and select the 
styles which fickle fashion imposes 
on her votaries. 

The American is not satisfied with 
looking through foreign eyes, for he 
knows that short or long-sightedness 
is often the defect of even business 
men in those old countries. Hence, 
he goes to see and inspect for him- 
self, and commonly finds an opening 
where the Frenchman, the German, 
even the Englishman, did not suspect 
its existence; throws a bridge over a 
chasm which to them seemed impass- 
able ; works his way through difficul- 
ties they thought unsurmountable ; 


business is very large. 
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and pushing on over precipices and 
untrodden ways, “that banner with 
the strange device, Excelsior,” in his 
hands, astonishes the natives, and 
secures the trade of the world. Thus 
Singer, the sewing-machine man, 
goes to the ancient medizval city of 
Niirnberg, amongst other places—a 
city seemingly so dead as to have 
recently erected another monument 
to Albrecht Diirer, the artist, the only 
statue in the town; as if the last man 
of push and note they produced was 
dead 350 years, Singer goes to this 
sleepy old city, and, in spite of the 
depth and inflexibility of the old 
channels in which trade had been 
running for a thousand years, at- 
tempts to revolutionize it all at once 
with his sewing-machine. In spite 
of the opposition of the tailors, which 
similar endeavors in parts of Great 
Britain failed to overcome, he suc- 
ceeds ; for, instead of hiring a plain 
office, in the simple manner of the 
country, and cautiously investing a 
little capital at the outset, the Ameri- 
can, with characteristic enterprise and 
self-approved wisdom, spends hun- 
dreds in advertising and thousands in 
erecting a building the most imposing 
and expensive of its kind in the vener- 
able city, astonishes the slow Bava- 
rians while attracting them by the em- 
ployment he gives, makes them be- 
lieve that he is indeed the bringer of 
the great good he claims, obtains their 
trade, and, while filling his own 
pockets, is a herald of his country’s 
genius and enterprise. Another in- 
stance: while sailing down the 
Rhine last October in one of those 
steamers which approach nearest to 
the graceful beauties of our own 
rivers, and which are therefore most 
highly praised by tourists, we were 
a little surprised and considerably 
proud at seeing “Lent’s Floating 
American Circus” (like a vast float- 
ing bath) paying a visit to one of 
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the cities of that noble stream, up 
and down whose banks it for ever 
roves, catering for the amusement 
and instructian and picking up the 
loose thalers of Fatherland with as 
much sang-froid as Dan Rice on our 
Mississippi. When the people of the 
Continent behold the Americans com- 
ing three thousand miles over the sea, 
passing inside England, from whom 
we learnt these very institutions, whose 
child our nation was, they naturally 
form a very high opinion of the su- 
perior enterprise and skill of the 
republic, so that our democratic 
institutions gain respect and our flag 
honor, while English influence gradu- 
ally decays. Thus George Pullman 
goes over and steps in before John 
Bull, and secures the sleeping-car 
business on the Continent. Nay, it 
is only now that, roused by his 
aggressive boldness, England begins 
to adopt our great improvements in 
travel, afraid of being left still more 
shamefully behind. Thus does the 
business traveller, while making his 
own fortune, advance his country’s 
name and influence; and his success- 
ful policy is always that of generosi- 
ty, accommodation, and politeness. 
A class of men called commercial 
travellers is very numerous in Eng- 
land and Ireland. They are a relic 
of the period preceding this great 
advertising age, and go about from 
town to town soliciting orders and 
they carry 


g 
selling goods of which 

samples. Many of them are peddlers 
also, and sometimes carry great value 
in money, jewelry, etc., and offer 
story-tellers an attractive field for 
wild tales of robbery on lonely roads, 
and murder in wayside inns. They 
all have some story of this kind to 
relate. In Ireland, a room in every 
hotel is set apart, called the com- 
mercial room, for the exclusive use 
of these men, whose business trans- 
actions and responsibility require 
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special care and convenience, and 
where they can deposit their valua- 
bles without danger of loss or dam- 
age. I was in a car once with one 
of these lonely gentlemen, and he 
told me he travelled from the 1st of 
January to the 23d December. 

" The company of a wife is not con- 
sidered conducive either to economy 
or to profit; but their life must be 
a dreary one, especially in Ireland, 
the accommodation on the 
railroads and in some of the country 
otels is not only very poor, but even 
dangerous to health. In England 
even, they have just begun to heat 
their cars, which are far below those 
on the Continent ; and in Ireland, at 
least in winter, I have had to sleep 
in a room. with a quarter inch of 
mildew dank and dark upon the 
walls. Persons travelling for plea- 
sure, however, are not generally sub- 


where 


jected to this last inconvenience, as 
the localities frequented by tourists 
are furnished with whatever is need- 


ful for their comfort. 
Pleasure is, doubtless, the object 
of most travellers; but it includes 


much more than the word in its 
usual acceptance might imply. The 
wealthy English travel in the mild, 
genial climates of southern Europe 
during the prevalence at home of that 
indescribably abominable weather 
which sits on London like a plague 
during the autumn and winter. Some 
of them also go abroad because they 
cannot afford to reside at home. 
They revel in the atmosphere of 
Rome and Naples—so mild that 
oranges bloom and flowers deck the 
walls all through the wintry season. 
The sun is bright, while the weather 
is not so mild as to interfere with 
balls, parties, concerts, etc.; and 
hunting the fox, the wild boar, and 
the deer, with the intoxicating plea- 
sures of the carnival, and visits to the 
interesting monuments of pagan and 


Christian times, make up a round of 
diversion and entertainment peculiar 
to Italy. 

The American tourist partakes of 
the same enjoyments, only that his 
pleasure is sometimes interrupted 
and marred by the workings of his 
practical and ever-active brain. I 
heard of one of our countrymen pay- 
ing a moonlight visit to that noblest 
of ruins, the Coliseum, in company 
with a party composed of various 
nationalities. While they gazed in 
silent, entranced contemplation at its 
dark majesty, with the rays of the 
pale planet making its black recesses 
visible by contrast; while they pic- 
tured to themselves 100,000 fair wo- 
men and brave men seated in its cir- 
cuit, witnessing the bloody tragedy 
of the dying gladiator or the trium- 
phant martyr of Christ, the Yankee 
was asked his impressions, and re- 
plied, on reflection, that “it was 
rayther large, but money might be in 
the concern if ’twas only roofed in 
and whitewashed !” 

I need not go to great length to 
show the pleasure which travelling 
affords; the delight which all take 
in seeing new and strange places, 
customs, works of art, ruins of an- 
tiquity, cataracts, mountains, rivers, 
etc.—all of which have a wonderful 
charm in lightening one’s heart, 
wearied by care; in purifying and 
strengthening the brain, dimmed and 
dizzied by labor, and filling us with 
pure and exquisite delight. Besides, 
many find in travel a refuge from 
the routine of fashion, and the pros- 
pect of that lingering pain which fol- 
lows her severe, artificial, often pain- 
ful enjoyments. In other countries 
you do as you please. You are not 
criticised if you be not absolutely ex 
rapport with the usages of the tyrant 
fashion at home, because she has 
stayed there; nor with the ways of 
her sister abroad, because no one ex- 
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pects you to be au fait in customs 
not your own. Moreover, you can 
live more cheaply, and your health 
is benefited by the change. Hence, 
families broken down often leave 
England and go abroad for econo- 
my’s sake, thus obtaining freedom 
by their apparent misfortune. 

The student of history and the 
classics is the one who finds most 
pleasure in yisiting foreign lands. 
Every town, every river, plain, moun- 
tain and country, has an in- 
describable attraction for him, and 
he gazes still charmed upon scenes 
which may very soon sate the cu- 
riosity of others. His pleasure is 
one which, if you are 
will appreciate; and, if not, it would 
e for me to make you 
understand. See one of these visit- 
ing Lake George. His imagination 
covers the water with the three hun- 
dred boats in which Montcalm ad- 
vanced to the siege of Fort William 
Henry. He sees Leatherstocking 
and Uncas plodding through the 
forest on their war-path, dropping 
silently down the stream by night, 
and putting up their heads from un- 
der the water for a stolen breath of 
air, while the bushes on the bank are 
filled with savages watching for their 
scalps ; stopping to eat and drink in 
the middle of the forest at what we 
now the Congress Spring at 
Saratoga. Let him gaze for the first 
time on the coast of Ireland—what 
an interest has that venerable and 
lovely land for nim! He at once 
looks out for the ruined castles of 
her decayed nobility ; he seeks thirst- 
ingly a sight of those round towers 
which stand old but fresh monuments 
of that time “ when Malachy wore 
the collar of gold which he won from 
the proud invader”; and he remains 
alone, apart on the deck, recalling in 
sad satisfaction. the scene that pre- 
sented itself long ago, when abbeys, 
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churches, and schools 
fair hill-tops of Erin, 

companionless London’s 
busy streets—he is not alone. David 
Copperfield, Pickwick, Micawber. 
Sim Tappertit, Agnes, Little Dorrit. 
Bill Sykes, and Fagin 
passing and repassing; acting their 
parts for his entertainment. Let him 
view the tall, white cliffs of Dover. 
and he sees Ceesar’s fleet app iaiaieica 
to the conquest of Albion. Calais re- 
calls the days of Catholic England's 
greatest military glory. Every s 
France, Germany, Italy 
for him in one short space its life 
two or three 


crowned the 
Let him stroll 
through 


are always 


poto 
pot I 


lives ag 


housand years ; 
the events of its history, all the 
roes of its glory, 
memory and imagination even more 
than their present phases to his vi- 
sion to-day, 
of Flanders, the 
smiths, 
liberation of 
battle of 
from the 


are present to 
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weavers, combining 
their country 
he Golden Spurs, 
imme! 
articles found on the field, repres 
ing the number of 
diers of knightly 
bold democrats, 
came to invade. 


ise Number of 


proks ‘ession 
rank slain by 
whose libertie 
He feasts | 
upon the “ vine-clad hills of ] 
fair Bingen on the Rhine,” 
boyish imagination had pictured 
laid back in the most ho recesses 
of his heart. In Switzerland, the 
mountain-passes are crowned for him 
by the native sons of Tell, 
and of those others ag" in the days 
of Catholic Switzerland, rose aga 
the Austrian despot, and in a 
of 1,300 patriots defeated 
hirelings of tyranny at the battle of 
Morgarten. At Innspruck 
ates the soil consecrated by the 
deeds of the citizen-soldier and mar- 
tyr of liberty, Andreas Hofer; 
Venice, he recalls the glories of the 
republican queen of the seas; while 
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his interest and pleasure reaching 
their height in the city of the popes, 
he pursues a boundless career of en- 
joyment as he gazes on the monu- 
ments, walks over the localities, peo- 
ples again the streets and forums, 
making all the heroes, poets, and 
great women of royal, republican, 
imperial, and Papal Rome live their 
lives and do their great deeds over 
again, and all for him, all for him. 
No amount of reading or meditation 
at home can supply the pleasure de- 
rived from visiting the famous pla- 
ces of history, while the previous 
reading creates the desire and pre- 
Hence it 
is that all students like so much to 
travel, and to travel on foot. 

who travel expensively 
lose a great deal of the benefit and 
interest of travel. The magnificent 
filled with English and 
Americans, principally those who 
affect that rank and demand that 
obsequiousness abroad to which 
they could not 

Many of them are very ignorant, 
and the waiters, for their 
mongrel kind of 


disposes for the pleasure. 
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1eede 
latter affect English ways; 
though you may desire to 
your college 
Italian, they 


and, 
practise 
German, or 
insultingly reply in 
your own tongue, as if to spare you 
any further exhibition of your ig- 
norance, and because their avarice 
makes them more anxious to learn 
English than that you should ac- 
quire a foreign tongue. I asked 
one of servants once how 
much I was to pay the hackman. 
My question was in German, his 
answer in English; but I was on the 
point of paying thirty-six cents for 
the lesson I gave him in our lan- 
guage, as he told me to give the man 
eighty-four kreutzers instead of for- 


French, 


1 
these 
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ty-eight, because he didn’t know 
how to translate acht und pfiersig. 
The tourist who, through his ignor- 
ance of the language or his desire 
of display, frequents these English 
hotels, learns nothing of the lan- 
guages, nothing of the customs of 
the people, scarcely anything of the 
cuisine, but becomes a target for the 
attacks of interpreters, guides, lying 
ciceront, and a host of hangers-on, 
who impese on him in proportion to 
his ignorance, and palm off false- 
hoods on him suited to his bigoted 
preconceptions on every subject. In 
the drawing-room and at the table, 
he may as well be at home in Lon- 
don or New York, as far as language, 
habits, etc., are concerned, and he 
often leaves a country with less real 
knowledge of it than he had before 
he came. 

The artist, the student, the gentle- 
man bachelor, who stroll about for 
their own pleasure, and pay no un- 
necessary homage to fashion or hum- 
bug—these are the ones who derive 
genuine pleasure from the novelty 
and constant surprises of new cus- 
toms, languages, and people. 
seen such persons, some of 


I have 
them 
men of independent fortune, travel- 
ling in omnibus or on foot about 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
They send their trunks oi to some 
known hotel in a place fifty miles 
off, and then, carrying simply a 
knapsack with necessaries for a few 
days, take a stick and perhaps a 
pencil and paper, and leisurely walk 
along the fine roads of those coun- 
tries, meeting a village every few 
miles, where they can take some re- 
freshment, or stay over night. This 
is seeing a country, and knowing its 
language, customs, people, by per- 
sonal observation, and not through 
the uncertain medium of hotel guides, 
And who would compare the re- 
strained formality of fashionable 
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moving about to the glorious free- 
dom of this? ‘The students of the 
English College at Rome used to 
travel thus two or three together 
during vacation, and spend the time 
delightfully. 

When visiting the ancient, interest- 
ing city of Niirnberg Jast August— 
its old castle where the peace of 
Westphalia was signed, and where 
many of the Western emperors re- 
sided; its curious walls and fortifica- 
tions; its old medizval houses, with 
six stories, under an oblique roof; its 
curious fountains ; and the residence 
of Albrecht Diirer—I entered a mag- 
nificent temple of old Catholic times, 
that of S. Lawrence, now devoted 
to Lutheran worship. All the cru- 
cifixes, pictures, and statuary with 
the altars still remain; for Luther 
was a much more intelligent man 
than many who imitated his rebel- 
lion. I was admiring the taberna- 
cle of marble tracery, which reaches 
from the pavement seventy feet up 
to the roof along one of the pillars, 
and is the most exquisite piece of 
poetry in miniature stone I ever saw, 
when my attention was drawn to 
two students, boys of sixteen or 
seventeen, who were likewise visiting 
the church. They were very plainly 
dressed ; for the old Catholic univer- 
sities are free in Europe, and good 
conduct only is required as a condi- 
tion of membership. On their backs, 
they had knapsacks with straps com- 
ing over the shoulders, and contain- 
ing doubtless a change of clothing, 
while the long German pipe was 
seen stuck into the bundle. They 
carried sticks in their hands, and one 
had a guide-book, and was reading 
therefrom, and pointing out to his 
companion the objects of interest ex- 
isting in the church. I watched the 
boys with great interest, and felt 
how happy they were in their simple 
manners and pure friendship—happy 
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in the possession 0 xnowledge more 
than if they had the Rothschilds’ 
wealth or Bismarck’s power; they 
were in love with and betrothed to 
wisdom, and independent of the 
world. Walking about afterwards 
round the great moat and curious 
turreted wails of this famous town, | 
came across my two friends, seated 
on a bench in the shaded, turf-set 
promenade which girds part of the 
city, taking their frugal meal of the 
inevitable sausage and brown bread 
of the country. 
about from 


Thus they strolled 
town to town, living 
plainly and simply as their means 
—the gift, perhaps, of some _pa- 
tron—required, but happy in the 
banquet which their own erudition 
and friendship provided. I have 
seen many travellers, and they have 


C 


remained longer or shorter in my 


memory; but the picture of the 
two students of Niirnberg will re- 
main with me always. 

Among who travel we 
may include that class so 
ous in our own day in_propor- 
tion to the increase of the enemies 
of the supernatural—those who, to 
satisfy their devotion, visit holy pla 
ces, The sight of persons or locali- 
ties associated with 
events or with the lives of those 
whose heroic sanctity we venerate, 
impresses us beings of half spiritual, 
half corporeal formation in a won- 
derful degree. I need not dilate on 
this. It is the reason why, in all 
ages, such multitudes have traversed 
land and sea, spent years even of 
their lives in visiting the Holy Land, 
Rome, Loretto, Compostella, ‘That 
they obtained pleasure and sensible 
satisfaction you may easily imagine; 
and that they aided. the faith by sup- 
plying constant information relative 
to the locality of sacred events, and 
thus kept up the strength of tradi- 
tion, cannot be denied ; but I would 


those 


numer- 


supernatural 
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console those whose responsible care 
of family or office, whose want of 
means or leisure, prevent their as- 
suming the pilgrim’s scrip and staff, 
with the words of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis: Qui multum peregrinantur, raro 
sanctificantur, 

There is so much to distract one 
in the strangeness and novelty of 
foreign places, so much disturbance 
of order in one’s manner of life, that, 
as a rule, one is likely to come home 
less single-minded and less edifying 
than when he set out. However, | 
must bear witness to an exception, 
though it is not calculated to be an 
example for any one here. It is 
that of a Frenchman, a youth of 
twenty, dressed in the national 
blouse (as a duster in the cars over 
a decent suit of black), whom I met 
on the way to the famous shrine of 
Lourdes. His faith was so simple, 
his modesty so perfect, his tongue so 
straight (to use an Indian idiom), 
that I felt that the true Christian is 
gentlemanly no matter to what class 
of society he may belong. I was 
confounded and ashamed when I 
compared my faith and hope with 
his, and knew that for the first time 
I addressed a2 man who had never 
breathed the atmosphere of heresy 
and unbelief, who had never felt a 
doubt or recognized a difficulty re- 
garding the truths of religion or the 
pious beliefs of Catholics. Reflect- 
ing on the difference between what 
is termed “the world” in all the 
conceitedness of its ignorance, and 
the class whom he represented, I 
could not wonder that God should 
show his preference for the simple, 
truthful people even by the most 
stupendous miracles. However, he 
was still in France. Were he on 
an American railroad-car, he might 
have allowed some of the mire of 
the world to adhere to his garments. 

I will not rest long on the subject 


J 


of the Lourdes pilgrimage, as the en- 
tire press has been forced to notice 
it, and has given full reports of the 
appearance of the shrine, the gather- 
ings of pilgrims, and the wondrous 
works, Although the people of the 
village are said to be gradually losing 
their simple, amiable qualities, on ac- 
count of the enlivened trade and 
the continual distraction consequent 
on the arrival and departure of per- 
haps a thousand strangers daily in a 
village of 2,000 inhabitants, yet we 
could not help remarking the piety 
of the matrons, the modesty of the 
maidens, and the straightforwardness 
of the men—characteristics more re- 
freshing to us than the breezes com- 
ing down from the passes of the 
Pyrenees. It is delightful to get out 
of an artificial state of society, and to 
see men and women as God made 
them. I will have occasion to refer 
to this subsequently when I speak 
of the Irish people. The peasantry 
of Lourdes, whom God chose for this 
manifestation, are poor but not slov- 
enly, simple but not’ uncouth, com- 
paratively illiterate but not igno- 
rant. Education is not at all incom- 
patible with ignorance of reading 
and writing; while barbarism is not 
seldom found united with these acci- 
dental accomplishments. 

One evening, having prayed at 
the famous grotto, which was most 
exquisitely decorated with candles 
supplied by the pilgrims, we strolled 
toward a farm-house, and, seeing 
some peasants just finishing their 
day’s labor, stopped and addressed 
them. Lord Chesterfield would 
have been charmed to see the ease 
and grace with which the farmer 
rose from his task, and inquired our 
pleasure. His conversation was 
pure, straight, and full of faith. He 
spoke of things miraculous just as he 
did of other events, evidently not 
thinking how people can question 
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God’s power, or wonder at his good- 
ness. He had been one of that 
20,000 who at times witnessed the 
ecstasies of Bernadette; and, after de- 
scribing what he saw, he concluded : 
“Ah! sirs, who ever visits that 
grotto treads blessed earth.” My 
friend. complimented him on the 
purity of his language, and the po- 
liteness he had shown us, and which, 
indeed, we strangers scarce expected 
from one in his dress and employ- 
ment. ‘ Why,” said he, “ gentlemen, 
if you take kindness and good grace 
out of the world, after all, what is 
there worth living for?” We were 
charmed, There spoke a French- 
man—one of those who made some 

“They are a 
We visited 


habitation, and were still more pleased 


one say: nation of 


gentlemen.” his poor 


with his filial and conjugal affection, 


for his 
len mother. 

A propos of this subject of travel- 
ling for pleasure, it was very beauti- 


as evidenced by his regard 
wife, and care of his bedrid 


ful to watch from a height the pi 

grims, 1,500 in number, winding 
around the road, crossing the bridge, 
and going down the hillside to the 
grotto. First came the cross-bearer 
with the crucifix shining in the sun, 
then the women and children in the 
the 
Some of 
hted candles; others 
on their arms and 
heads; others had jars containing 
wine for their lunch, or intended to 
be filled with the miraculous water. 
They sang the Litany of Loretto, 
some priests along the ranks direct- 
ing, as they walked in double file. 
After these came the men; then the 
altar boys in full dress, and thirty or 
forty in number; then the clerics, 
priests, and canons in their robes; 


dark dresses which distinguish 
inhabitants of the region. 
them bore lh 
carried 


o 
r=) 


baskets 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT 


Travellers and Travelling. 


and finally the Bishop of Perpignan, 
in sacred vestments, who had thus 
come with his people to visit the 
spot favored by the Immaculate Vir. 
gin, b never before saw the expres 

‘The bishop and his flock,” 
more perfectly illustrated. 

We particularly struck 
the behavior of these people in the 
church—a beautiful marble structure 
built on the rock, 


sion, 


were 


under the side of 
which the waves of the passing 
had formed the grotto. ‘They 
none of the superstitious rev 

of Mahometans nor the cold 
cency of Protestants ; but acte 
alike 


that quiet respect, remote 


fear and levity, which characteri 


ired 


house 


ae 
chiarel In their 
and presen 

performing their devotions with 


well-re: 
ther’s 
tense faith and childlike fervor, 
sat down before the 
sweet level bank of 
skirts the rock, and, 
Christian recreation, 
gal lunch. 

So familiar are 


fervent Cathol 


with the wonderful works of ¢ 


that they who can talk and lau 
the 
is ended found no difficulty 
cent ; 
respects and perhaps witnessing mu 


when communion thanksg 


relaxation after pa 

acles at the shrine consecrated by tl 
apparition of Mary. ‘They reminde 
me of the ayazn of the first Chn 
tians, and of the feast we school-boys 
used to have long ago, after closing 
our retreat with receiving the | 

of Jesus Christ; and I could not but 
acknowledge that these people were 
most likely to be favored with super- 
natural manifestations by him who 
said: “ Unless you become as little 
children, you shall not enter intc 
the kingdom of heaven.” 
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I.—DETROIT. 
you familiar with that fertile, 
ing country, so his- 
soil 
French 
with 


rich in 
whose virgin 
by 
ae 


torical souvenirs, 
was first trodden 


Are 


our 
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1 by limpid streams, : ae shad- 


ed by maples, plane-trees, 


figs, and 
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rilliant in and pros] 
sreatness, the flourishing 


youth ective 


city of 


Detroit? If you wish to enjoy fully 


that his 
presents 
climate need not be 


—ascend the Detroit R 


the enchanting picture 


charming country 10Se 


envious of the 
lian sun iv- 


er some fres when 
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morning. 
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minous 
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vishing 
nature. are wavy 
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sites, rO nuc ind- 


lines of 


St apes, woode 1 nds, like 
verdure, all 
laughter of 
P retty promonto ries whose 
arms encircle gulfs full 
shadows and sunli 
caressed by these warm 
deposit along the 
silver foam. 


iskets Ol re-echoing 


the mocking multitudes 
of birds. 


round 


ot 
a ; whose waves, 
breaths 
shore a fringe of 
Hills and valleys, cov- 
ered with luxuriant verdure, mirror 
themselves in the neighboring wave. 
On either side the stretches 
along, covered with pebbles or fine 
gray sand; sometimes embroidered 


shore 
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with a 

vith tall 
nr among 
fishers per h, 


bristling 
with 


lace-like turf, or 


reeds, crowned little 
the timid king- 
and take flight 


Here the fresh murmur- 
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which 


least noise. 


ing rivulets flow under the fiowery 


arches of ; there 
tiny 
and 
brow of the hill; 
the fresh spring 
the green meadows, 
the air with a 
The thousand 
the water and 
the warbling of the 
human voices, the lowing 


interlacing boughs 
w berries 
the 
distant, 


paths, edged with stra 


forg wind 
and 


et-me-nots, over 
, more 
trembles on 
and 


delicious fr: 


zephyr 
erfumes 
1grance. 
confused noises of 


the rustling foliage, 


birds, buzz of 

herds, 
and the distant and silvery echo of 
the bells of the steamers that ply 
along the river, ascend from time to 
time through the air, and diffuse an 
and 


cis- 


soul 


short 


the 
senses. At 
pretty little 


the shore, or 


indefinable charm in 
through the 
tances 
stretch 
themselves on the banks 
or 


li lage 5 


apart, 
along group 
of a stream, 
the slope of a 
crowning its summit like a 
Finally 


again on hill, or 
diadem. 
at Detroit, with 
roofs glit _ in 
boats, 
commercial interests, are 
constantly at or 
its quays, furrowing the river in 
every direction. Were I a poet, I 
would compare this charming city 
to the superb swan of this country, 
which, on awakening in the midst of 
the rushes on the river’s bank, shakes 
its white wings in taking flight, and 
showers around a rain of dew and 
down ; or, better still, to the stately 


you arrive 
its steeples and 
the sunlight. 

engaged in 


Hundreds 


arriving leaving 
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magnolia growing on the banks of 

the stream, when, shaken by the 

aromatic breath of the morning 

breeze, it covers the wave in which 

it is mirrored with the fertile dust of 

its corolla. 
IIl—THE PIONEER. 

Founded in the year 1700, by 
M. de la Mothe-Cadillac, Detroit re- 
mained for a long time under the 
Canadian government. It was taken 
by the English in 1760, and remain- 
ed in their possession until the war 
of 1812. Then the United States 
became the happy possessor of this 
charming country, which F. Charle- 
voix has so justly called “ the garden 
spot.” “ Detroit,” says the Canadian 
historian, “ has preserved, in spite of 
its many vicissitudes, the character- 
istics of its origin, and French is still 
the language of a large portion of its 
population. Likeall the cities found- 
ed and settled by this great people— 
the monuments of whose genius are 
landmarks in America — Detroit is 
destined to become a 
centre, on 


great business 
account of its favorable 
situation between Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie.”* Toward the year 
1770 or 1780, Detroit was far from 
presenting the flourishing aspect 
which it offers to the stranger to-day. 
It was only a small fort surrounded 
by weak ramparts, and a stockade 
in which lived a few hundred Cana- 
dian colonists—a veritable tent in the 
wilderness. The fort was the ad- 
vanced sentinel of the colony, and 
by consequence constantly exposed 
to the attacks of the Indians. Around 
the fortifications the colonists had 
cleared a few acres of land, which 
they could only cultivate at the risk 
of their lives, holding a pickaxe in 
one hand, and a gun in the other; 
while beyond, before, behind, to the 


* Histoire du Canada. 
neau, ii. 23. 


Par M, F, X. Gar- 
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right, to the left, everywhere a wil- 
derness, everywhere interminable for- 
ests, whose gloomy shades concealed 
multitudes of beings a thousand times 
more cruel, a thousand times more 
formidable and to be feared, than 
the wild beasts and reptiles which 
shared alike the tenebrious sh : 
It is easy from this to imagine what 
indomitable courage these hardy pio- 
neers possessed who dared to come 
and plant the standard of civilization 
in the midst of these distant solitudes 
in the face of such multitudinous 
perils. One of the grandest pictures 
that the history of the New World 
presents, after the sublime figure of 
the missionary, is that of the Cana 
dian pioneer. He is the father 

the strongest race that has beer 
implanted on the American conti- 
nent—the Canadian race; and the 
noblest blood that has ever flowed 
in human veins, flows through his— 
the French blood. Everywhere on 
the continent the Canadian pioneer 


; 


is to be found, and everywhere can 


be traced by his blood. Travel 
through North America, from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, from 
Halifax to San Francisco, and on the 
snows of the North Pole and the 
golden sands of California, along the 
Atlantic strand, and on the moss- 
covered slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, you will find the print of his 
footsteps. An insatiable activity con- 
sumes him. Onward! is his watcl 
word, and he only rests when he 
has reached the goal of his ambition, 
But it is not alone the love of adven- 
ture nor the violent thirst for gold 
that stimulates him to action: a 

bler ambition urges him on, a more 
legitimate instinct animates and 
guides him. He has a mission to ac- 
complish—a mysterious apostleship. 
Turn for a moment to the pages of 
our history, and especially to the 
accounts of the Jesuits, and you will 


tClil- 
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see the Canadian pioneer throughout 
animated by the most admirable zeal 
for the conversion of the savages, 
opening a way for the missionaries 
by the most heroic efforts, and fre- 
quently himself making the most 
wonderful conversions. We find 
united in him the three grandest 
types of manhood: priest, laborer, 
soldier. Priest !—by his ardent piety, 
his lively faith, his zeal for the sal- 
yation of vacillating souls and obdu- 
rate hearts, drawing to the faith en- 
tire settlements. Was there ever a 
more admirable priesthood? La- 
borer !—before his powerful axe the 
great forests fall with a crash around 
him, and his plough tracks, through 
the fallen trunks, the furrow where 
the green germ of the future harvest 
will soon begin to tremble. Soldier! 
—by years of mortal combat, he has 
conquered the soil that his hand cul- 
tivates. Ah! were I only an artist, 
to trace on canvas this noble figure 
in his triple character of priest, la- 
borer, and soldier. In the back- 
ground of the picture, immense for- 
ests, in all their savage grandeur; 
nearer, the waving grain, growing be- 
tween the charred trunks. In the 
foreground, a portion of the great 
river, with its emerald waves spark- 
ling in the sun, On one side, an 
angle of the old fort, with its ram- 
parts and stockade, whence rises a 
modest little belfry surmounted by a 
cross. On the other side,a band of 
Indians flying toward the edge of 
the wood. ‘The centre-piece would 
be my brave pioneer, his eyes flash- 
ing, his hair blown by the breeze, 
and his forehead bleeding from a 
ball which had just grazed it, near 
him his plough, and holding his gun, 
whose muzzle still smokes from a re- 
cent conflict. At the right, he would 
be pouring the water of baptism on 
the head of his vanquished and dy- 
ing enemy, whom he had just con- 
VOL. XVil.—. 4 
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verted to the faith. Oh! how could 
I attempt to paint this vigorous 
figure in the various attitudes of a 
soldier-laborer, with his iron mus- 
cles, and the calm, serene strength 
of the man of the fields; the invinci- 
ble courage of the soldier, and the 
sublime enthusiasm of the priest! 
Verily, this picture would not be un- 
worthy of the pencil of a Rubens or 
a Michael Angelo. Faith, toil, cour- 
age; priest, laborer, soldier—this is 
the Canadian pioneer. It is Cincin- 
natus, the soldier-laborer, become a 
Christian. It is the Spartan warrior, 
who has passed through the Cata- 
combs. The Canadian reader who 
peruses these lines can raise his head 
with noble pride, for the blood that 
flows through his veins is the blood 
of heroes. He can look attentively 
at the palm of his hand, and see 
there still the unction of earth, of 
powder, and of the priesthood. The 
pioneer has nobly filled his mission; 
yours remains to be accomplished. 
A people to whom God has given 
such ancestors is necessarily destined 
for something great, if it faithfully 
corresponds with the designs of di- 
vine Providence. But let us leave 
these teachings, which properly be- 
long to venerable heads, and return 
to our story. 


Iil.— EVENING 

At the remote period which we 
describe, the fur trade of Detroit was 
immense ; and the Indians, aided and 
encouraged by the facilities for reach- 
ing there, came in great numbers 
to sell the products of their hunting 
expeditions. There were representa- 
tives from the various tribes—Iro- 
quois, Potawatamies, Illinois, Miamis, 
and a host of others. M. Jacques 
Du Perron Baby was at that time 
Indian superintendent at Detroit. 
This was an extremely important and 
responsible position at that period. 
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M. Baby had realized a handsome 
fortune there in a few years. Almost 
all the land on which the Detroit of 
to-day stands was then owned by 
him and a Mr. Macomb, the father 
of General Macomb, who command- 
ed a portion of the American troops 
during the war of 1812. At the 
close of this war, the entire property 
of M. Baby was confiscated in con- 
sequence of his political opinions, 
which declared in favor of 
Canada the United States. 
His fine mansion stood in the centre 
of the fort, surrounded by a beautiful 
garden. Having luxurious tastes, he 
embellished it with all the require- 
ments of refined and cultivated life. 
The garden was on raised youn, 

-d by a sodded terrace; the 
house eet in the centre, half con- 
cealed by a foliage of maple, 
pear, acacia trees, which waved 
their branches coaxingly 
roof. A number of t 
hidden in sometimes 
flying through the air, crossing, pur- 
suing each other, describing a thou- 
sand bewildering circles, abandoned 
themselves to joyous song, while the 
little ramoneur,* complaining on the 
chimney-top, mingled his _ shrill, 
harsh cry with their melodious voices. 
It wasevening. ‘The last rays of the 
setting sun colored with and 
saffron tints the tops of the forests. 
The heat had been in itense through- 
out the The evening bree 
coquetting among 
and flowering epranane, refreshed 
exhausted nature deliciously, and 
perfumed the air with the most in- 
toxicating fragr 


were 
Versus 


7 


surrounds 


dense 
and 
over its 
birds, sometimes 
the branches, 


rose 


a 
day. eze, 


the roses, dahlias, 


Tea was about 
- garden, and the 


France 

being served in the 
table most invitingly covered 
with tempting viands and lovely 
flowers. ‘The superintendent and his 
family were seated around; a young 


was 


* Chimney-swallow. 
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officer who had been several months 
in Detroit had been invited to join 
the family party. Two colored ser. 
vants waited most assiduously at the 
repast. “ What a charming evening !” 
said the officer—he was a handsome 
young man, with light hair, noble 
and expressive features, and rather ; 
high Pee 
intelligent, expression in 
and yet at 
vague and dreamy. 
tinued, “ I have never seen er 
in Italy more delightful th 
sucti a climate, and sa 

cenery, 


There was a proud, 
his. bright 
eyes, times something 


orruly,” 


such fine effects of 
wena Look there along the 
zon, and at those fleecy clouds whic! 
float through the azure sky; 
semble a superb scarf 
purple and gold.” 

“Tt is indeed a magnif 


‘ the 


ing,” replied 


superintendent 


“ We really enjoy a very fine 


in this section of country 
never seen anywhere ¢ 
more transparent | 
nature so grand; but, agai 
this, we are deprived of nea 
the luxuries and comf 
country, to 
stant dan 
ed from t 
the utmost limits 
You, who have just left 
shores of Europe, ca 
any idea of 


barians. 


rts of 
say nothing of 
j ling 


gers to oni we ar 


the cruelty 
Life is indeed 
in this new country.” 

“ Ves,’ 


siognomy indicated her great force 


’ said his wife, whose fi 


Lilie 


it is only a fe 
that I was obliged to do sentinel 


character ; “ 


and stand at the entrance of the 
with a gun in my hand, 
men occupied in cultivating 
the fields around it.’”* 


while the 
were 
The conversation was here interruy 


* Fact. 





The 


ed by one of the servants, who came to 
say that a stranger was waiting to 
see the superintendent and his wife. 
They all arose from the tea-table. 
«You look very sad this evening, 
mademoiselle,” said the officer, ad- 
dressing a young girl of sixteen or 
eighteen years of age, and who, from 
a strong resemblance, could he easi- 
ly recognized as the daughter of 
M. Baby. “ What can have happen- 
4 to cause such a shadow to fall on 
your fair brow; while all are smiling 
around you, your heart seems full of 
It is almost impossible 
any one could contempl 
scene, and 
¢ of interior 
ompletely 


ate this 

not experience a 

peace. Nothing 

bewilders me like an 

1g of this kind. This graceful 

y of light and is for 

me full of a mysterious intoxication.” 

« Alas!” said the young girl, 
lays ago I too could have 


shade 


eet’ 
en- 
yed this scene; but to-day, as it 
were, every object is covered 


junereal pall. This beautiful sky, 
ese green 


with a 


fields, the flowers and 
ruit vermilion roses, which 
harm your sight, all make me 
shudder. I see blood everywhere.” 
‘My God!” cried the officer, “‘ what 
can have happened to 


these 


nsetnrt 
MISLOTT 


une 
you?” 
“Oh! only 


. é 
witnessed such 


a few hours 
a distressing 
hat it is impossible to imag 
I cannot obliterate it from my mind, 
or distract my thoughts in the least 
But I 
lis sor- 
I had rather let you 
that 


om the shocking sp pectacle. 
ought not to distress you by tl 
rowful recital. 
enjoy tranquilly these hours 
afford you so much sdlotiaan 

“Continue, continue,” exclaimed 
he. “Relate to me this tragic story. 
a ypiness is often so selfish, bu 


? 


t we 


PI 
iould always have our sympathi 
rea vady for the sorrows of others.” 


The young girl then continued: 
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“ Day before yesterday evening, 

party of Indians half intoxicated 
came into the fort to see my father; 
they brought with them a young 
girl, whom they had captured several 
days before. Oh! if you could only 
have seen the despair on her coun- 
tenance! Poor child, her clothes 
were in rags, her hair hung in tan- 
gled masses, and her face was all 
scratched and bleeding. She did 
not utter a complaint, nor did she 
weep; but stood with fixed eyes, 
mute and immovable as a statue. 
We might have believed her dead 
but for a slight trembling of the lips 
that betrayed the life 
visible. It 


that was not 
was a fearful sight. I 
have never seen anything like it. 
Great misfortunes are like severe 
wounds; they dry up our tears as 
terrible and sudden wounds arrest 
the blood in our veins, Compas- 
sionating her distressed situation, my 
sister and myself made her come in 
and stay in our room through the 
night; but we did not deceive our- 
with the slightest hope that 
anything could be done for her 
for we knew too well the 
character of these savages, Never- 
theless, we tried to sustain her with 
a little hope that something might 
possibly be done. Perhaps our fa- 
ther could succeed in inducing the 
Indians to let her go. At last she 
gradually recovered from her state 
of stupor, and told us her sad, sad 
story.” 


selves 


rescue, 


IV.—AGONY. 

“T have lived for some time,” said 
she, “ near Fort Wayne with my mar- 
ried sister. One morning, while her 
husband was at work in the field, 
several Indians suddenly entered our 
house. ‘Where is your husband ?’ 
they inquired roughly of my sister, 
‘He is at Fort Wayne,’ she replied, 
frightened by their sinister aspect ; and 


” 
> 
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they went outagain, Full of anxiety, 
we followed them with our eyes for 
some time. ‘O my God! sister,’ ex- 
claimed I, trembling, ‘ I am so fright- 
ened, so terrified. Let us fly; these 
savages appear to me to be meditat- 
ing some dreadful act. I am con- 
vinced that they will return.’ With- 
out paying any attention to my 
words, she continued to watch them 
as they went off in the direction of 
Fort Wayne. The road which they 
took lay only a short distance from 
the place where her husband was 
quietly at work, not having the 
slightest idea of the danger that 
threatened him. Fortunately, a 
clump of trees hid him from their 
sight. We began to breathe more 
freely, for they had now gone be- 
yond the field; but suddenly one 
of them happened to turn around. 
‘They have discovered him! they 
have discovered him!’ shrieked my 
sister, almost fainting with terror. 


And really they had all stopped, and 


were looking in the direction where 
Joseph was stooping down, gather- 
ing up the branches of a tree which 
he had just cut down. He had no 
suspicion of danger. The Indians, 
concealed by the trees, were now 
only a short distance off. Suddenly 
we heard the report of a gun, and 
Joseph fell to the ground. Believ- 
ing him dead, they advanced boldly ; 
but the ball had only grazed his 
head, and he was stunned for the 
moment. He quickly recovered 
himself, and, making a breastwork of 
the branches of the felled tree, seized 
his gun, and in an instant two of 
them were stretched stiff corpses on 
the ground, The others, alarmed, 
made a precipitate retreat toward 
the edge of the woods, and then a 
quick firmg commenced on both 
sides. Joseph was a fine marksman ; 
at each shot, he disabled an enemy. 
Three had already fallen. We 


awaited, in an agony of apprehension, 
the result of the mortal combat, 
which would not have been doubtful 
had it been only an ordinary enemy 
that the savages had to contend with, 
But Joseph was a formidable adver. 
sary. He fired rapidly, reloading his 
gun with the most perfect coolness, 
while the balls were whistling all 
around him. Placing the muzzle of 
his gun between the branches, he 
made the sign of the cross on his 
breast at the moment of taking aim: 
then, pulling the trigger, we counted 
another Indian less. Every time | 
saw a new victim fall, I could not 
repress a tremor of delight. Joseph’s 
unerring ball had just struck a fourth 
enemy. We began to hope, when 
we discovered one of the savages 
creeping along on the ground be. 
hind him. No serpent could have 
advanced with more cunning or ad- 
dress. Without shaking a pebble 
or disturbing a leaf, he approached 
slowly ; at one time concealing him- 
self behind a little knoll, then under 
a thicket of brambles, only exposing 
himself when he saw Joseph busy 
taking aim. Finally he arrived with- 
in two steps of him without bein 
seen. Then, stopping, he waited 
until Joseph had reloaded his gun. 
Without suspecting the danger be- 
hind him, he raised his gun to his 
shoulder to take aim; then we saw 
him lower it quickly, and look 
around. He had heard a slight 
noise in the bushes near him, He 
raised his head and listened an 
instant, then leaned toward the 
right, and then toward the left, without 
perceiving anything; for the savage 
was lying flat on the ground, behind 
a pile of branches. Feeling entirely 
reassured, he again raised his gun to 
take aim. At the same moment, the 
Indian, with an infernal smile, raised 
himself from the earth, and, just 

Joseph was preparing to immolate 
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another enemy, he brandished his 
knife. A last shot was heard, a last 


Indian fell ; but Joseph had also fall- 
en, struck to the heart by the coward- 
ly fiend. The wretch then proceeded 
to scalp him, after which he plun- 
dered him of his clothes, in which 
he arrayed himself. 


V.—LAMENTATION, 


“ Paralyzed with horror and fright, 
we thought no longer of saving our- 
selves. My sister, in her despair, 
pressed her baby to her heart, and 
threw herself at the foot of a cruci- 
fix, which she seized in her hands, 
and mutely covered it with tears and 
kisses, while I, too, utterly overcome, 
threw myself on my knees beside her, 
and mingled my tears and prayers 
with hers. Poor mother! she did not 
tremble for herself, but for her child— 
that dear little angel, whom she lov- 
ed so tenderly, whom she so ador- 
ed. It was indeed a beautiful babe, 
scarcely eighteen months old, and 
had already begun to lisp ‘ Mamma,’ 
‘O my God!’ cried my sister between 
her sobs, ‘if I must die, I willingly 
give up my life ; but save, oh! save my 
child! Then, embracing it, and bath- 
ing it in her tears, she clasped it 
to her heart, and sank to the floor 
insensible. Although more dead than 
alive myself, I tried to sustain her, 
and had her in my arms, when Jo- 
seph’s murderer entered, followed by 
his cruel companions. Without ut- 
tering a word, he advanced toward 
us, and violently snatched the child 
from its mother. She had not heard 
them enter the room, but, when they 
tore the child away from her, she 
shuddered and suddenly recovered 
her consciousness. ‘The savages, ex- 
asperated at having lost seven of 
their comrades, now only thought of 
blood and vengeance. ‘The assassin 
of Joseph, holding the child at arm’s 
length, looked at it with the diaboli- 
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cal expression of a serpent charming 
his victim before striking him. It 
was an angel in the grasp of a de 
mon. ‘The monster smiled—Satan 
alone could have laughed as he did. 
The baby, as if to supplicate his pity, 
smiled also, with that angelic expres- 
sion of innocence that would have 
moved the most hardened and obdu- 
rate of hearts. But he, seizing it by 
the leg, whirled it round for an in- 
stant, and then—oh! horror !—dash- 
ed its head against the heavy edge of 
the huge stove. Its brains spattered 
over its mother’s face. Like a tiger 
she sprang at the murderer of her 
child. Maternal Jove gave _ her 
superhuman strength, and, seizing 
him by the throat, she buried her 
fingers in his flesh. He tottered; 
his face turned black, and he 
fell heavily to the floor, suffocated by 
the strength of her desperate grasp. 
She would have undoubtedly stran- 
gled him, had not another savage at 
that instant struck her a blow on the 
head with his -hatchet. My poor 
sister! her death was indeed a cruel 
one, but her agony only lasted a 
moment—her troubles are ended, 
and she is now in heaven. But I— 
what will become of me? You see 
the condition that I am in. O my 
God, my God! have pity on me.” 
And the young girl, wringing her 
hands in despair, threw herself sob- 
bing into my arms, pressed me to her 
heart, and implored me not to aban- 
don her into the hands of these bru- 
tal savages. But, oh! what is more 
heart-breaking than to witness mis- 
fortune without the power of alle- 
viating it! We spent the night in 
weeping and trying to encourage her, 
but I could not help feeling at the 
time that it was cruel to inspire her 
with a confidence that I had not; for 
I knew these savagestoo well. I knew 
that the monsters never abandoned 
their victims. The next day, my father 
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tried in every way to conciliate them, 
and then interceded in behalf of the 
young captive. He offered any 
amount of ransom for her, but in 
vain; nothing would tempt them. 
The effects of the liquor had not en- 
tirely worn off, and they were sullen 
and obstinate. My father used in 
turn prayers and threats to move 
them; but neither presents, prayers, 
nor threats could rescue her from their 
merciless hands. The wretched girl 
threw herself at their feet, and, em- 
bracing their knees, besought them 
to listen to her supplications ; but the 
monsters only replied to her entrea- 
ties by bursts of laughter; and, in 
spite of her prayers, and sobs, and 
supplications, they carried her off 
with them. * 

“ Alas!” said Mile. Baby, looking 
sorrowfully at the young officer, “ are 
you surprised now at my sadness, 
and that I could not smile and be 
gay after having witnessed such a 
scene P” 

“ The demons !” exclaimed the offi- 


cer, stamping his foot in horror and 


indignation. ‘“ This infamous, blood- 
thirsty race should be exterminated— 
exterminated to the last man. Why 
did I not know this sooner? Yester- 
day, a Potawatamie came to my quar- 
ters to sellsome furs. He asked three 
times as much as they were worth, and 
I declined buying them. He hung 
around for some time, annoying me 
very much, until I finally ordered him 
toleave. Herefused to doso; then, 
losing all patience with the fellow, I 
rose from my seat, and, leading him to 
the door, I kicked him out. He went 
away muttering, and threatening me 
with his knife. I had a stick in my 
hand, and I now regret that I did 
not knock him down.” 

“ How imprudent!” said the-young 
girl. “ You ought not to have provok- 


* A fact. She was never heard of afterwards. 
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ed that Indian ; don’t you know that a 
savage never forgets an injury? He 
may wander around the fort for a 
year, spying all of your movements. 
watching your footsteps, tracking you 
everywhere, hiding in the woods 
and among the rushes in the river. 
until an opportunity offers, and he 
will approach with all the fine 
and cunning of a serpent, spring upon 
you like a tiger, and strike you a 
death-blow, when you least expect 
it. Isee that you go every day out 
of the fort to fish on the banks of 
the river. I advise you not to go 
any more; it is not safe, and some- 
thing terrible might happen to you.” 
“ Pshaw!” said the young officer, 
“you are too timid. I saw the 
fellow leave this morning with a 
number of warriors belonging to his 
tribe; they were going to Queb 
sell the furs, which they could 
dispose of here.” 


ec to 


not 


VI.—THE DREAM. 

The clock in the sa/on had just 
struck one. Mme. Baby and her 
daughter were seated sewing in the 
deep recess of an open window, with 
a little work-table in front of them. 
M. Baby had gone away that morn- 
ing, to look after some land that he 
had just bought on the other side of 
the river. The streets were deserted ; 
nearly all the inhabitants of the fort 
were at work in the the 
vicinity. The heat was_ intense. 
Not a.breath agitated the trees in the 
garden, whose motionless branches 
drooped languidly toward the earth, 
as if imploring a refreshing breath 
or a drop of dew. A negro servant 
was spreading some linen out to dry 
on the bushes, and put to flight, in 
her perambulations, some chickens 
that were panting with the heat 
under the sheltering foliage of the 
trees and shrubs. ‘The silence was 
only broken by the buzzing of insects, 
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and the noisy whirr of the grasshop- 
per as it danced through the sunlight. 
The open window, filled with bou- 
quets, looked into the garden, and 
the pale, melancholy face of Mlle. 
Baby could be seen between them, 
bending over an open flower which 
imaged her loveliness in its fragrant 
corolla. “Mamma,” said she at 
last, raising her head, “ do you think 
papa will be away a long time ?” 

“ T think he will be back in four or 
five days at the latest,” replied her 
mother. ‘ But why do you ask such 
a question ?” 

“Oh! because I am so anxious 
to have him back again. I want 
him to immediately to 
Quebec, instead of waiting until 


take us 


next month. The trip will divert my 
thoughts; for, since 


; those Indians 
were here the other day with that 
poor girl they had captured, I have 
not had a moment’s piece of mind. 
She is always before my eyes. I see 
follows me 
everywhere, I even saw her in my 
dream last night. I thought I was 
sitting in the midst of a gloomy and 
immense forest, near a wild, rushing 


her everywhere; she 


river that dashed over a precipice 
into a bottomless chasm a few steps 
from me. On the opposite bank, 
which was covered with flowers, and 
charming to behold, stood the young 
captive, pale and tranquil, in a halo 
of soft, transparent light. She seem- 
ed to be in another world, She 
held in her hands an open book, 
and, bending towards me, she slowly 
turned over the leaves. She turned 
at least sixteen; then she stopped 
and looked at me with an expression 
of the greatest sorrow and distress, 
and made a sign to some one, who 
then seemed to be standing near 
me, to cross the torrent. At the 
signal, all his limbs trembled ; his 
knees knocked together, and his eyes 
dilated, his mouth gasped with terror, 
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and a cold perspiration stood upon his 
forehead. He tried to draw back, 
but an invincible power drew him 
toward the abyss. He turned toward 
me, and besought my help most 
piteously. I experienced the greatest 
commiseration for him, and _ tried 
in vain to extend my hands to help 
him; invisible cords bound all my 
limbs, and prevented any movement 
whatsoever. Vainly he tried to cling 
to the cliffs along the shore; a re- 
lentless force impelled him towards 
the abyss. He had already reached 
the middle of the stream, whose 
deep and foaming waters roared 
around him, as if impatient to swal- 
low him up. He tottered at every 
step, and came near losing his equili- 
brium; but, rallying his strength, he 
struggled on, At last a great wave 
broke over him, and he 
balance. His feet slipped ; he looked 
toward me with a glance of the 
most inexpressible anguish, and fell. 
In an instant, he was borne to the 
brink of the precipice; he threw out 
his hands, and grasped at a piece of 
rock that jutted out of the water, 
burying his fingers in the green and 
slimy moss which covered it. For 
an instant, he hung on with the 
strength of despair ; his body, stopped 
suddenly in its precipitate course, ap- 
peared for an instant above the waves. 
The foam and spray enveloped it like a 
cloud, and the wind from the fall blew 
through his dank and dripping hair. 
His dilated eyes were fastened on 
the rock, which little by little re- 
ceded from his convulsive grasp. 
Finally, with a terrible shriek, he dis- 
appeared in the yawning gulf be- 
low. Transfixed with agony and 
horror, I looked across at the young 
captive; but she, without uttering a 
word, wiped away a tear, and silent- 
ly pointed to the last page in the 
book, which seemed to me to be 
covered with blood. I screamed 


lost his 
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aloud with fright, and awoke with a 
start. My God! will it be a page in 
my life ?” 


VII.—BLOOD, 


Scarcely had Mlle. Baby finished 
speaking, when the sound of hasty 
footsteps was heard at the door, 
and a man, cavered with blood, and 
with a terrified look, rushed in. It 
was the young officer. His right 
arm was broken, and hanging at his 
side. 

“ Hide me quickly,” cried he. “I 
am pursued by the Indians.” 

“ Up in the attic, quick,” said Mme. 
Baby to him, “ and do not stir for your 
life.” 

In another moment, the savages 
had entered the room; but, be- 
fore they could say a word, Mme. 
Baby pointed to the next street, and 
they went out again quickly, believ- 
ing that the officer had escaped in 
that direction. The admirable com- 
posure of Mme. Baby had complete- 
ly deceived them. Not a muscle of 
her face betrayed her excessive agi- 
tation, and, happily, they did not 
have time to notice the mortal pallor 
of the young girl, who, still leaning 
among the flowers on the window- 
sill, had almost fainted away. It 
was one of those moments of inex- 
pressible anguish when a chill like 
death strikes the heart. Mme. Baby 
hoped that the savages, fearing the 
superintendent, would not dare to 
force themselves into the house; and 
yet, who could stop them if they 
did, or who could foresee what 
these barbarians, once having tasted 
blood, might do? She hoped that 
their fruitless efforts might induce 
them to abandon their search, or, if 
they persisted, that she would have 
sufficient time to obtain help, in case 
they again entered the house. Mak- 
ing a sign to a servant who was at 
work in the garden, she ordered him 
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to run as fast as he could, and notify 
some men belonging to the fort of 
the danger which threatened them, 
Some anxious minutes elapsed, but 
the savages did not return. “Do 
you think they have really gone?” 
asked the young girl, in a low tone. 
A faint glimmer of hope appeared in 
her countenance. 

“ Even if they should return,” an- 
swered Mme. Baby, “they would 
mot dare . . .” 

She did not finish, but leaning te- 
ward the window,she tried to catch 
the sound of human voices which 
were heard in the distance. Was it the 
help that she expected, 'or was it the 
voices of the Indians coming back? 
She could not distinguish. The 
sound drew nearer and nearer, and 
became more distinct as it 
proached, “They are our men,” 
exclaimed Mlle. Baby. “ Don’t you 
hear the barking of our dog?” And 
she drew a long breath of relief, as if 
an immense weight had been taken 
from her heart. 

Mme. Baby did not reply; a 
faint smile played over her lips. 
She, too, had heard the dogs bark- 
ing; but another noise that she 
knew only too well had also reached 
her ears. Very soon the voices 
became so distinct that it was im- 
possible to be deceived any longer. 
“Here they are, here they are!” 
shrieked the young girl, sinking into 
a seat near the window, as the differ- 
ent-colored feathers with which the 
savages decorated their heads ap- 
peared between the trees. 

“Don’t tremble so,” said Mme. 
Baby in a quiet voice to her daughter, 
“or you will betray us. Look out of 
the window, and don’t let them per- 
ceive your emotion.” 

Courage and coolness at a critical 
moment are always admirable, but 
when a woman possesses these qua- 
lities, they are sublime. Calm and 


ap- 
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impassive, without even rising from 
her seat, Mme. Baby tranquilly con- 
tinued her work. The most prac- 
tised eye could not have detected 
the smallest trace of emotion, the 
least feverish excitement or agitation, 
on her commanding and noble coun- 
tenance. A heroine’s heart beat in 
her woman’s breast, and it was thus 
that she awaited the arrival of the 
savages. “Tell us where you have 
concealed the white warrior,” cried 
the first one who entered the room. 
It was the Potawatamie whom the 
young officer had so imprudently of- 
fended. He was dripping with per- 
spiration, and out of breath with his 
long and fatiguing quest. You could 
see the rage and exasperation of 
his disappointment in his ferocious 
glances, his scowling brow, and the 
excitement that made every feature 
quiver. 

“ Comrade,” replied Mme. Baby, 
i a tranquil tone of voice, “you 
know the superintendent well; and, 
if you have the misfortune to misbe- 
have in his house, you will get into 
trouble.” 

The Indian hesitated a moment, 
then said, in a feigned mildness of 
voice, “ My white sister knows that 
the Potawatamie loves peace, and that 
he never makes the first attack. The 
white warrior is on the war-path, or 
the Potawatamie would not have pur- 
sued,” 

“T have not hidden the white war- 
rior,” answered Mme. Baby. “It is 
useless to search here; you had better 
look elsewhere, or he will escape you.” 

The Indian did not reply, but, look- 
ing at Mme. Baby with a smile, he 
pointed to a little stain on the floor 
that no one but an Indian would 
have discovered. But the sharp eye 
of the savage had detected there a 
trace of his enemy. It was a drop 
of blood, which Mme. Baby had 
taken the precaution to wipe away 
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most carefully. ‘ My sister has told 
the truth,” said the Indian, in an 
ironical tone, “ The white warrior has 
not passed this way; that drop of 
blood, I suppose, she put there to 
persuade the Indian that she had 
concealed the white warrior.” Then, 
assuming a more serious tone, he 
continued: “ My sister, know well 
that the Potawatamie will do the white 
warrior no harm; only show us 
where he is hidden, and we will go 
away; we only want to take him 
pris . . .” Hestopped, and, bending 
his head forward, looked through an 
open window at the other end of 
the apartment; then, giving a hideous 
yell, he rushed across the room, and 
leaped out of the window that open- 
ed into the garden. His ferocious 
companions followed him, howling 
like a troop of demons. Without 
seeing what had happened, Mme. 
Baby understood all. The young 
officer, hearing the Indians return, 
and believing himself lost, had the 
imprudence to jump out of one of 
the windows into the garden. He 
ran toward a covered fountain in 
the centre of the Aarterre to hide, 
when the Indian perceived him. 
How can I describe the scene which 
followed? The pen drops from my 
hand. In two bounds, they had 
reached him, and one of the savages, 
striking him a terrible blow with his 
fist, sent him reeling to the ground, 
He fell on his broken arm, and the 
excruciating pain caused him to utter 
a deep groan. They then seized 
hold of him, and bound his hands 
and feet. Poor young man! what 
resistance could he make to his cruel 
enemies, with a broken arm, and to- 
tally disabled and weakened by the 
loss of blood. He called for help, 
but the echoes in the garden only 
answered his cries, and redoubled 
the horror of the scene. Mlle. Baby, 
bereft of her senses, threw herself at 
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her mother’s feet, and, hiding her 
face on her knees, she covered her 
ears with her hands, to shut out, if 
possible, from sight and hearing the 
frightful tragedy. While the rest of 
the savages were tying their victim 
down, the Potawatamie drew out his 
knife, and deliberately commenced 
to sharpen it on a stone. His face 
betrayed no excitement whatever ; 
not even the horrible pleasure of gra- 
tifying his vengeance, which caused 
his heart to palpitate with an infernal 
joy, could change his stoical coun- 
tenance. ‘My brother the white 
warrior,” said he, continuing to whet 
his knife with the utmost coolness, 
“ knows very well that he can insult 
the Potawatamie with impunity, be- 
cause the Potawatamie is a coward, 
and would rather run than fight. ; 
Does my brother now wish to make 
peace with his friend, the Potawata- 
mie? He can speak if he wishes, and 
name his terms, for he is free.” Then, 
suddenly assuming a ferocious air, 
he straightened himself up, and, fix- 
ing his inflamed eyes on the young 
officer, said: “ My brother the white 
warrior can now chant his death- 
song, because he must die.” And 
brandishing his knife, he plunged it 
into his throat, while another of 
these monsters caught the blood in a 
little copper kettle. The rest of the 
savages then kicked and stamped 
upon the body with the most infernal 
yells and contortions, The death- 
rattle of the poor victim, mingling 
with these howls, reached the ears 
of the young girl, and she shook in 
a convulsion of horror. At last it all 
ceased. The victim had been im- 
molated. Pushing aside the corpse 
with his foot, the Potawatamie, fol- 
lowed by his companions, came 
again toward the house. “Ha! ha! 
so you would not tell us where your 
friend, the white warrior, was ?” cried 
the Indian, as he entered the room. 
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“Very well, since you love him so 
much, you shall drink his blood,” 
Mme. Baby, pale as a marble statue, 
drew herself up firmly. “You can 
kill me,” said she, “but you can 
never make me drink it!” The 
young girl had fainted, and was ly. 
ing at her mother’s fect. They seized 
hold of Mme. Baby, and tried to 
force open her mouth; but failing in 
their efforts, they threw the contents 
of the vessel in her face, and left the 
house. * 


VIII.—THE SERPENT. 

Several months had elapsed since 
the events had” taken place which 
we have just narrated. It was nigh 
In the centre of the garden, a simple 
black cross had been erected on the 
spot where the unfortunate young 
man had been massacred. No in- 
scription revealed to the passer-by 
either the name of the victim or the 
fatal circumstances of his death. Alas! 
it was written for ever in characters of 
blood on the hearts of the family. 
Every evening, the superintendent, 
with his wife, children, and servants, 
assembled at the foot of this cross, to 
pray for the repose of the soul of his 
unfortunate friend. On this especial 
evening, all the family had as _ usual 
visited the grave, and returned to the 
house, except the young 
dressed in deep mourning, still re- 
mained kneeling at the foot of the 
sombre monument. She very 
pale, and there was an expression of 
the most ineffable sadness on her face. 
The evening dew had almost entire- 
ly uncurled her long ringlets, which 
now hung in disorder around her 
cheeks. You might have mistaken her 
for a statue of grief. From the clear, 
high heaven above, the moon pour- 
ed floods of melancholy light. Its 
dreamy ‘rays fell on the sod at the 


girl, who, 


was 


* Horrible as this scene is, it is nevertheless 
perfectly true, even in miautest detail, 
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foot of the cross and on the face of 
the young girl like a thought from 
beyond the tomb—like a silent and 
grateful sigh from the innocent vic- 
tim whose memory had left so ten- 
der and anguishing an impression in 
her soul. Her lips moved in ardent 
prayer—prayer, that celestial solace 
of the grief-stricken heart, the smile 
of the angels through the tears of 
earth, For a long time she thus 
silently held communion with her 
God, breathing out her prayers with 
sighs and tears, as she knelt at the 
foot of this cross, on the sod still 
damp with the victim’s blood. At 
last she rose, and was about to leave, 
when, raising her eyes for a moment, 
she thought she saw a shadow mov- 
ing across an opening in the wall 
of ashednear by. A cloud, at that 
moment passing over the moon, pre- 
vented her from distinguishing what 
the object was. She waited a mo- 
ment until the cloud had passed 
over, when what was her astonish- 
ment to see a human face in the 
aperture! It must be a robber, she 
thought, and yet she knew positively 
that the gate was well secured. “ He 
will find himself nicely caught when 
the servants come to lock up,” said 
she to herself. 


By degrees, however, 
the head was pushed more and more 
through the air-hole, and gradually 


emerged from the obscurity. Atthe 
same moment, the moonlight fell 
clear and full on the face. The young 
girl actually shivered. She recogniz- 
ed it but too well; it was impossi- 
ble to be mistaken. It was he; she 
recognized perfectly his copper skin, 
his hard, ferocious features, and his 
yellowish eyes, rolling in their sock- 
ets. It wasindeed the Potawatamie, 
the murderer of the young officer.* 
Her first thought was flight, but 
an invincible curiosity fastened her 


* Persons familiar with the Indian character 
well know their thieving propensities. 
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to the spot. The Indian continued 
to work through the aperture; one 
arm was already out, and he held 
something in his hand which she 
could not discern. He tried for a 
long time to get through the air- 
hole, which was too small for his 
body. Finally, while making a last 
effort, he suddenly turned his head, 
and fixed his eyes with a very un- 
easy expression on a little bush near 
him. He seemed undecided what to 
do; then, letting go the object, he rest- 
ed his hand on the ground, and, push- 
ing it against the earth with all his 
strength, tried to force himself back 
again through the hole. But his 
broad shoulders, compressed on both 
sides by the wall, held him like a 
vice, and he could neither move one 
way nor another. Then his uneasi- 
ness increased, and he looked again 
anxiously toward the bushes. A slight 
rustling of the leaves was then per- 
ceptible, and a small head emerged 
slowly from the shadow of the 
branches, and extended itself toward 
the savage. It was a rattlesnake.* 
Immovable and with fixed eyes, the 
Indian watched the least movement 
of the reptile, which advanced softly 
and cautiously, as if aware of the 
strength and power of his redoubta- 
ble adversary. When within a fewfeet 
of the savage, it stopped, raised itself 
up, and, throwing outits forked tongue, 
sprang toward his face ; but, before he 
could touch him, the Indian, as quick 


* These reptiles were still so numerous in this 
part of the country not many years ago that it 
was extremely dangerous to leave the windows 
open in the evening. My mother related that, 
while she was living at Sandwich with her father, 
one of the domestics was imprudent enough to 
leave a window open. During the evening, they 
had occasion to move a sideboard which stood 
against the wall, and a large snake was discov- 
ered behind it fast asleep. Another day, when 
playing truant, a snake sprang upon her, and 
tried to bite her waist ; but happily her clothes 
were so thick that its fangs could not penetrate 
them. While she ran in great terror, her compan- 
ions called to her to untie her skirt. And that 
advice saved her life.—AvutTuor. 
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as thought, gave him a violent blow 
with the hand that was free, and the 
reptile fell a short distance from him. 
Then he began again to make every 
effort to disengage himself; but in 
vain. The snake, now furious, ad- 
vanced a second time to recommence 
the attack, but with more caution 
than before. Approaching still near- 
er to his enemy, he threw him- 
self forward with much greater 
violence, but without success ; for the 
hand of the savage sent him rebound- 
ing further off than before. The 
Potawatamie then gathered all his 
strength for a final effort of libera- 
tion, but of no avail: he remained 
fast in the opening of the air-hole. 
Quick as lightning, the reptile, now 
foaming at the mouth, with blazing 
eyes, and jaws swollen with rage, his 
forked tongue extended, sprang with 
renewed strength toward his prey. 
His scaly skin glistened and sparkled 
in the silvery light of the moon, and 
the slight noise made by his rattles 
resembled the rustling of parchment, 
and alone broke the silence of the 
night. This mortal combat in the 
stillness of night, between a serpent 
and a savage more subtle than the 
serpent, had an indescribable fasci- 
nation; it was more like a contest 
between two evil spirits, in the 
shadow of night, over some unfortu- 
nate victim. The serpent now ap- 
proached so near the Indian that 
he could almost have seized him 
with his hand; he raised himself 
a last time, and, throwing back 
his head, sprang forward. ‘The 


\ 

savage, guarding himself carefully 
with his one hand, had followed 
with his eyes the least movement of 
the writhing body. It was plain to 
see that the final fight had begun, 
and could only terminate in the total 
vanquishment of one or the other of 
the combatants. At the instant that 
the snake sprang like an arrow upon 
his enemy, the Indian raised his 
hand; but this time the attack of the 
reptile had been so rapid and instan- 
taneous that, before he could strike 
him a blow, his fangs had entered 
his cheek. A hoarse cry died away 
in the throat of the savage, who, 
seizing the serpent with his hand be- 
fore he could escape, raised him to 
his mouth, and in his rage tore him 
to pieces with his teeth. A vain re- 
prisal—the blow had been struck. 
A short time after, the most hor. 
rible cries and fearful convulsions 
announced that the mortal venom 
had entered his veins. The victim 
writhed with despair in the midst 
of his excruciating agony. It was 
thought at first that he had finally 
succeeded in getting out; but subse- 
quently they found the body, enor- 
mously swollen, still held in the 
aperture of the air-hole. His blood- 
shot eyes were starting from their 
sockets, his face as black as ink, 
while his gaping mouth revealed 
two rows of white teeth, to which 
still clung the fragments of the rep- 
tile’s skin, and flakes of bloody foam. 
Providence had _ indeed terribly 
avenged the assassination of the 
young officer. 
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THE JESUITS IN PARIS. 


A WALK in the direction of the 
gloomy though now as ever fash- 
jonable Faubourg St. Germain is 
not exactly one that a non-fashion- 
able person would ordinarily choose; 
nor does the Rue de Sévres in that 
quarter hold out any particular in- 
ducement for a foot-passenger to 
traverse it. 

However, it was to the Rue de 
Sévres that, on the 18th of January, 
1873, I bent my steps; for at one 
o'clock precisely I had an appoint- 
ment to keep there with a Father of 
the Compagnie de Fésus ; and No. 
35 in that street is the society’s 
headquarters. 

I crossed the Seine at the Pont 
Royale, and soon found myself in the 
main artery of the faubourg—the 
well-known Rue du Bac. I splashed 
along with omnibuses that seemed de- 
termined to do their best to destroy 
the roughly macadamized carriage- 
road; by huge gaps in the facade, 
where the pé¢rodeuse had been at work, 
and where the dull-red walls looked 
as if the destroying element were still 
lurking about them; by blue-coated 
and blue-hooded policemen, who 
scrutinized one to an extent that 
made you debate within your mind 
whether you had or had not picked 
the pocket of a passer-by, or lately 
become affiliated to the Juternatienale, 
On, by the “ Maison Petit St. Tho- 
mas”—a large dry-goods establish- 
ment, the name of which may bring 
back perhaps to some of our lady read- 
ers the pleasant season passed a few 
years since in Paris, with its gay 
fétes and agreeable shopping excur- 
sions, On, till the plate-glass of the 
store windows becomes less costly, 


and the fish and the charcuterie, or 
ham and sausage shops, become 
more plentiful. On, till at last, to 
right and left, “ Rue de Sévres,” in 
bold white letters on a blue ground, 
tells me that I have reached my 
destination. To save time, I thought 
it necessary to ask some one where 
the particular house that I wanted 
was situated, I looked at a ser- 
gent de ville, but his glances re- 
pelled me. I turned towards a cab- 
man, but I faneied he expected 
something more than I was prepar- 
ed to give him; and then, not in 
despair, but in the natural order of 
things, I had recourse to the inevi- 
table Parisian chestnut-man, who (I 
having taken the precaution of buy- 


ing two sous’ worth of damply-warm 
chestnuts) willingly gave me all the 
information that I required. 

The exterior of No. 35 
Sévres is as much like that of any 


Rue de 


other house in Paris as you can 
wellimagine. There is a certain num- 
ber of feet of stucco, relieved by ob- 
long windows; and there are two large 
portes cochéres, or folding-doors, far 
apart from one another, and looking 
incapable either of being opened or 
closed ; although, in point of fact, 
the one leads to the church, and the 
other to the convent. 

I entered, of course, by the last- 
named portal, and, passing through 
the usual French courtyard, knock- 
ed at a glass door, from whence it 
was evident that a brother porter 
within held communication with the 
world without. 

I presented my letter of introduc- 
tion to him, and, while he was mak- 
ing arrangements for the transmis- 
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sion of it to the rightful owner, be- 
cause it was raining heavily, and 
because I saw only one door open, 
I entered by that door, and found 
myself uninvited and unwittingly in 
the conciergerie, or porter’s lodge, it- 
self. 

The concierge and his occupation 
afforded me a good deal of amuse- 
ment, or, to speak less lightly, a good 
deal of room for thought during 
part of the three-quarters of an hour 
that I was destined to wait for the 
atrival of the priest with whom I 
had the engagement. He has un- 
der his control the management of 
ten brown wooden handles, attached 
to ten wires, which wires are con- 
nected with ten “different doors in 
lifferent parts of the establishment. 

If a person want a confessor, he 
pulls the wire connected with the 
church. If a lady desires advice, 
another puil opens the parlors to her. 
If a priest wishes to come from 
the convent, another pull in an- 
other direction is necessary. And as 
these pulls (except in the last case) 
are invarizbly followed ‘by a message 
sent through a speaking-tube by the 
same brother porter, to inform the 
priest of the fact that he is want- 
ed; and as through the _ before- 
mentioned glass door and otherwise 
he receives all letters, and answers 
all queries, both from within and 
without, he has, I take it, a pretty 
hard time of it. 

I had been too much absorbed 
at first to observe what was taking 
place around me; but, after a little, I 
began to remark that the priests, in 
passing to and fro through the 
conciergerie, bestowed upon me more 
glances of earnest inquiry than I 
thought my personal appearance 
actually warranted, At last the mys- 
tery was solved by one father being 
so-good as to tell me that seculars 
generally waited in the parlors, I 





bowed, thanked him gratefully, and 
went; but not before I had discoy- 
ered that, if the pigeon-holes for 
letters be a true test, there were 
fourteen or more priests resident in 
the Rue de Sévres at that particular 
time, 

I was not sorry for the ‘exchange 
of place. It was strangely interest- 
ing to be sitting in those rooms 
where, so short a time since, the 
Communists, under the command of 
an energetic young gentleman nam- 
ed Citoyen Lagrange; took prisoner 
the good Superior Father Olivaint 
and his Pére Procureur, M. Cau 
bert. 

Strange to sit in those parlors, and 
gaze upon the large and well-photo- 
graphed portraits of those two men 
and martyrs, and to notice the re- 
markable likeness existing 
them. How both had the same 
square 





forehead and firmly set, 
powerful mouth; and how both 
looked—as they were—soldiers ready 
to die under the banner for whicl 
they fought. 

Ne pleurez pas sur moi,* cried 
Father Olivaint to the solitary group 
of sympathizers whom he met on ] 
way to the Préfecture de Police. 

No! mon pére, we weep not, but 
rather thank God that the grand old 
spirit of martyrdom has not yet died 
out among us! 

Besides the thoughts which the 
past suggested to me, it was inter 
esting to note the living occupants 
of the rooms. One silver-haired old 
gentleman, whom I afterwards found 
out to be the self-same Pére Alexis 
Lefebvre whom Lagrange left in 
charge of the house, telling him to 
keep it au nom de la Commune, was 
holding a very serious conversation 
with two or three gentlemen, the red 
ribbons in whose button-holes. de- 


*“ Weep not for me.” 
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clared them to be chevaliers de la 
Legion a@’Honneur. Another father 
was having quite a small reception 
of middle-aged married ladies, who 
probably had, or desired to have, 
sons either at the College of Vau- 
cirard or at that of S. Geneviéve. 
Another—but stay! here is my par- 
ticular father, to whose kindness I 
owe it that I have been enabled to 
write this paper. 

The Society of Jesus is so well 
known to the citizens of New York 
that it would be superfluous for me 
to give any lengthened description 
of the general principles of govern- 
ment upon which the order is based. 
Suffice it to say, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, that, in common with 
other religious, they have a head 
resident at the Roman court; pro- 
vincials under him, among whom the 
supervision of the different stations 
is divided ; and superiors of individ- 
ual houses. 

t is peculiar, however, to the So- 
ciety of Jesus that each provincial 
has attendant upon him an officer 
called secius, whose care it is to 
look after the pecuniary business of 
the province, and in many kindred 
ways to assist his chief; but this 
office, I am informed, does not con- 
fer any additional rank upon the 
holder, 

The case is different, however, with 
some other Officials of the society, 
called “consulters,’ who, as their 
name are chosen from 
among the number of the elder and 
more experienced brethren. 

The house in the 


implies, 


Rue de Sévres 


was reopened in the year 1853, after 
having been considerably enlarged. 
The main building consists of a 
plainly-built quadrangle, on the north 
side of which, and in immediate con- 
nection with it, stands the church, 
dedicated to the sacred name of 


Jesus. Running along all the inner 
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sides of the quadrangle, both on 
the ground and the other two floors, 
is a lofty, well-ventilated corridor or 
cloister, adorned here and there, after 
the usual manner of convents, with 
religious paintings. 

The piece of ground forming the 
natural centre of the quadrangle 
is laid out with shrubbery, though 
without pretension to anything more 
than neatness, 

On the grotind floor are situated 
the refectory, the kitchens, and other 
offices; while the first and second 
floors are devoted exclusively to the 
use of the fathers. The cells, like 
the corridors, are lofty and well 
ventilated, but so simple in their 
arrangement as to require no de- 
scription. 

The priests, in the true monastic 
spirit, sweep and keep clean their 
own rooms and even the cloisters; 
and, from the general air of cleanli- 
ness and order that pervades the 
place, it is evident that the work is 
well done. This walk through the 
cloisters of the Jesuit house in Paris 
would be uninteresting were it not 
for the remembrance of one ne’er-to- 
be-forgotten room; and for the sake 
of the names printed upon the cell 
doors, bringing back as they do to 
one’s mind the recollection of past 
times and weary troubles; and the 
near presence of men so many of 
whom have distinguished themselves 
in working for the cause of holy 
church. 

Tread softly, and be silent now, 
as ye approach yonder door that 
bears no printed name; for the key 
that turns the jealous lock will dis- 
close that to thy gaze which should 
excite thy intensest feelings of hu- 
mility ! 

It is the “ Martyrs’ Room,” where 
are kept the relics of the five heroic 
men, each one of whom “pro lege 
Dei sui certavit usque ad mortem et 
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a verbis impiorum non timuit; fun- 
datus enim erat supra firmam pe- 
tram.”* 

Anatole de Beugy was arrested 
with the Pére Ducoudray. 

“ Voila un nom a vous faire cou- 
per le cou,” cried the officer in 
charge of the party of arrest. 

“Oh! j’espére,” replied the father 
calmly; “que vous ne me ferez pas 
couper le cou 4 cause de mon nom.” 

I imagine that the officer did not 
think more highly of F. de Beugy 
after this. In fact, all through the 
time of his imprisonment, his cap- 
tors seem not to have liked him or 
his indomitable sang froid. His coat 
is there, in this “ Martyrs’ Room” (a 
secular one, by the bye), and it is 
pierced with seventy-two Communist 
bullets—truly, a very palpable proof 
of his enemies’ animosity. 

When the Pére Olivaint was on his 
way to execution, as he descended 
the stairs of the prison of La Ro- 
quette, he found—how naturally !— 


that he had his breviary tightly 


grasped in his hand. “They have 
me,” perhaps he thought, “ but they 
need not have ¢his”; and he present- 
éd the book to the concierge of the 
prison, who had shown him some 
kindness. God knows what motives 
the man had, but an officer of the 
National Guard snatched it from his 
hand, and threw it into the flames of 
a fire near by. 

The concierge recovered the brevi- 
ary, or what remained of it, and it is 
now in the “ Martyrs’ Room.” 

He who can look upon this relic 
without emotion must have a very 
hard heart indeed ! 

Do any of us ever think that the 
spirit of penance—corporal penance 
—is dying out amongst us? There 
are instruments of self-mortification 

* “For the law of his God strove even unto 


death, and took no fear from the words of the im- 
pious; for he was founded upon a firm rock.” 
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in this “ Martyrs’ Room” that will 
convince us to the contrary. 

It is not a miracle—unless the 
world and life be all a miracle—if, 
when men die wondrous deaths, won- 
derful things should follow upon those 
deaths ; and when we see a marble 
tablet in this “ Martyrs’ Room ” tell- 
ing how, not eighteen months ago, at 
Mass-time, when the priest invoked 
the saints whose relics lay beneath 
the altars in the church, a child was 
healed of a grievous disease, we must 
not be surprised. 

“ Ecce ego vobiscum sum omnibus 
diebus usque ad consummationem 
sceculi.” * 

The beds from La Roquette are 
here—pieces of sacking, stretched 
out by a contrivance something simi- 
lar to that made use of in the forma- 
tion of camp-stools. 

Here are the little silver cases in 
which the fathers concealed the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, to be at last, as each 
anticipated, his viaticum. 

But enough, . .. 

The church, as I before stated, is 
situated on the north side of the quad- 
rangle, It is Gothic, and of fair pro- 
portions, consisting of a choir and 
two aisles. The only side chapel 
worthy of note is that where repose 
the bodies of the PP. Olivaint, Du- 
coudray, Clerc, Caubert, and De 
Beugy, murdered on the 24th and 
26th of May, 1871, by the Commun- 
ists of Paris, The walls, the floor, 
the whole chapel, in fact, is literally 
covered with wreaths of blood-red 
immortelles ; while in front of what, 
in the event of their canonization, 
will be the “ Martyrs’ Altar,” are five 
white marble slabs, bearing upon them 
the names of the five victims, togeth- 
er with the incidents and date of their 
deaths. 

My kind guide—the priest whom I 


** Behold, I am with you all days, even to the 
end of the world.” 
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have elsewhere described as being 
“my particular father ”—having now 
shown me all that was necessary of 
the house and chapel, returned with 
me to his cell, and, in some very in- 
teresting conversations then and on 
niy succeeding visits, soon gave me 
an idea of the important works under- 
taken by his society in Paris. 

«“ We are,” said he, “ quite a mili- 
tary order. Fighting is as much our 
business as it is the soldier’s; and I 
will even go so far as to say that he 
is no true Jesuit who does not fight. 
Of enemies, as you. may imagine, 
there is no lack whatever; but, un- 
doubtedly, here our déte noire is social- 
ism; for you know in Paris, as indeed 
elsewhere, it has ever been our aim 
to undertake, if possible, the educa- 
tion of the male portion of society. 
And this, unfortunately, happens to 
be the favorite work of the socialists 
also; for, however faulty their code 
of moral philosophy may be in other 


respects, they have at least grasped 
the fact that to educate the affluent 
youth of a country is to form the in- 


tellect of a rising generation, How- 
ever,” concluded my instructor laugh- 
ingly, “we have never been 
popular in European society.” 

“No,” I answered abstractedly ; 
for I was thinking just then of the 
sacred name which the order bears— 
of him who was “Virum dolorum 
et scientem infirmitatem ” ;* and my 
thoughts reverted to the martyr shrine 
that I had so lately seen in the cha- 
pel. “ But perhaps you, who have in 
such a special manner enrolled your- 
selves under the banner of the sacred 
name of Jesus, have received of him 
a greater share than others of the 
shame of the cross.” 

The father’s reply was a very prac- 
tical one. “My dear sir,” said he, 
“nothing of the kind. The world 


very 


*“A man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
infirmity.” 


OL. XVII.—45 
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dislikes us because we persist in teach- 
ing, and because it knows perfectly 
well that all our teaching is impreg- 
nated to the core with that particular 
kind of Catholicity which it hates— 
the Catholicity, I mean, whose first 
principle is devotion and implicic 
obedience to the Holy See.” 

It will be seen, therefore, from the 
foregoing fragment of conversation, 
that the Jesuits’ work in Paris is for 
the most part the Catholic education 
of the upper classes. 

The fathers in the Rue de Sévres 
do, in one way and another, a good 
deal of work, although but little, 
perhaps, of a character that directly 
identifies itself with the peculiar ani- 
mus of the order to which I have 
alluded. They are popular as con- 
fessors, and this involves a good deal 
of labor. 

They direct two confraternities of 
men, each numbering respectively 
upwards of two hundred members, 
One is for the fathers of families, and 
the other for young men. Each so- 
ciety meets in the chapel upon alter- 
nate Thursdays for Mass and instruc- 
tion. Again, the Jesuits render every 
assistance that lies in their power to 
the parochial clergy; and thus the 
fathers become, now conductors of 
missions, and now Lenten or Advent 
preachers. 

At the Rue de Sévres are given 
retreats, not only to their own bre- 
thren and the secular clergy, but 
also, and on a large scale, to private 
individualsk—men whom care has 
driven to seek refuge in the contem- 
plation of the treasures laid up for 
them in heaven. 

Jesuits, whose duty calls them to 
places en route to which Paris be- 
comes a natural resting-place, find a 
haven in the Rue de Sévres, The 
provincial resides here when he is 
in Paris; and, finally, a few men who, . 
at a moment’s ‘notice, are available 
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to be sent anywhere to meet a sud- 
den emergency, make for the time 
this most interesting house their 
home. 

In a dark, narrow street in close 
proximity to the Pantheon—in a 
street that, in its unlikeness to some 
other parts of the city, reminds one 
of the Paris of history—is situated the 
College of S. Geneviéve. ‘This is 
the chief educational establishment 
of the order; the other being that of 
the school of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at Vaugirard—a village on 
the southwest side of Paris. 

{In concluding this chapter in the 
life of what, next to holy church 
itself, must ever be considered the 
most wonderful organization that the 
world has ever seen, I cannot do 
better than append a brief account of 
the character of 
these two houses 

The Ecole S. Geneviéve, found- 
ed in the year 1854, proposes for its 
object the preparation of youths for 
admission into the various profes- 
sional colleges in France. That 
work is a success may be seen in 
the fact that, in 1872-1873, sixty-four 
students were actually admitted from 
thence to the 


the work done in 


} 
the 


military academy a 
St. Cyr, while twenty-three more 
were declared “admissibles”; that 
the same school sent sixteen boys to 
the Ecole Centrale, to be educated 
as engineers, seven to the Ecole Na- 
vale, and twenty-three to the Poly- 
technique; and, lastly, that, exclusive 
of these, many more have been ad- 
mitted into other similar establish- 
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ments in Paris or elsewhere. ‘The 
aggregate number of students ap- 
pears, from the statistics put into my 
hands, to exceed four hundred and 
fifty. 

The present rector of S. Gene. 
viéve is the immediate successor of 
the Pére Ducoudray; and it is a 
noteworthy fact that three out of the 
five men killed under the Commune 
connected with the 
the other two being PP. Caubert 
and Clerc. The services of the 
named father must have 
tremely valuable ; for, previous to his 
admission to the Society of Jesus, 
he had been for many years a naval 
officer. 

The school of the Immaculate 
Conception, at Vaugirard, is perl 
as perfect a specimen of its kind 
can be found in Europe. 

At the present 
upwards of six 


boys, representing 
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SAN MARCO: A 

In all the great cities of the Old 
World, the cathedral is the nucleus 
round which gathers the social life 
of the community. It is a national 
monument, a historical representa- 
tive; it keeps in its tombs records 
more precious to the nation than 
those treasured in archives and libra- 
ries; it is identified with the city’s 
success or failure, and often bears 
visible marks of this sympathetic 
life in its trophies or in its ruins. 
Of old, the principal church of a 
city became the mirror of the peo- 
ple’s individuality; it took on the 
form that best expressed the people’s 
genius; it was an index to the na- 
tional character. If this is so with 
other churches, it is perhaps even 
more strikingly true of S. Mark’s in 
Venice. 

This unique church, the S. Sophia 
of the West, and the inheritrix far 
excellence of Byzantine treasures, is 


one that, to our fancy, makes a deep- 
er impression on the stranger than 


S. Peter’s at Rome. To describe it 
technically; to speak of its uneven 
floor and crowded, heavy pilasters ; 
to enumerate its columns, and ana- 
lyze the color of mosaics, is 
simply a desecration, besides inevita- 
bly implying an untruth, Criticism 
cannot be anything but an after- 
thought, even though genuine ad- 
miration should not be the first im- 
pression of the visitor. A spell is 
laid upon you at the very outset, and 
an indescribable feeling of reverence 
steals over your every sense as you 
tread the dusky aisles. We have al- 
ways found it most satisfactory, in 
visiting either churches or cities, to 
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REMINISCENCE. 


slowly drink in the spirit of the 
place, rather than rush into a dissec- 
tion of its detailed sights ; and we are 
persuaded that this slow, receptive 
method is the only way in which to 
enjoy travel of any sort. 

Thus, for instance, S. Mark’s be- 
came so woven in with our daily life 
that, without being able to give a 
single date or statistical fact con- 
cerning it, we were yet entirely pene- 
trated with its peculiar beauty, but, 
above all, by its silent influence. 

We went there every morning to 
early Mass—which, by the bye, is the 
only way to see a beautiful church 
on the Continent. You grow to 
love it, to know its every corner, to 
feel its peace, to be quite at home 
in it, to look out for the sunbeam 
throwing its line of gold over some 
particular spot on the marble floor, 
or for the red glow of the sunset 
to illumine some favorite mosaic. 
Then, too, you begin to know your 
fellow-worshippers, and to expect 
the clamorous hum of devotion with 
which this old man tells his beads, 
or to be disappointed if you fail 
to see the old beggar-woman crouch- 
ing behind the ponderous door, and 
stretching out her hand with a ready 
blessing for the daily alms. S. Mark’s 
is one of the most peaceful churches 
in Europe; silence seems natural to 
it, and not even a great ceremony 
appears to create any stir there. 
The midnight Mass, which, by a sin- 
gular exemption from the ordinary 
rule, takes place on Christmas eve, 
at five o’clock in the afternoon (this 
and the Christmas Mass at Vienna 
are the only such exceptions), is cele- 
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brated with great pomp, and the 
music is’ not too full of repose; yet 
the spirit of the church seems serene- 
ly unaltered, and the great brooding 
silence hangs over the echoes of the 
pageants, hushing them till the mind 
wanders away so far from their earth- 
ly presence that it is hardly more 
conscious of them than a man 
standing on a high mountain would 
be of the suppressed hum of the city 
lying at his feet. But another solem- 
nity have we witnessed in this church 
much more congenial to its spirit, 
and indeed the most impressive of 
all Christian ceremonies—the office 
of Zenebra. S. Mark’s is never light- 
ed by anything save the golden 
lamps of its distant shrines, and the 
tall columns of wax on the high altar. 
The service on the three evenings 
of Holy Wednesday and Thursday, 
and Good Friday, is generally after 
dark, and every one brings his own 
light—a cerino, or coil of waxen taper 
—by which to read his book, ‘This 
will barely suffice for two persons to 
read by, so that, from the gallery 
where we were stationed, we could 
see the church sown with stars, like 
the heavens at midnight; while, in the 
various fantastic recesses above and 
below our own, called galleries, glim- 
mered a score of similar fitful lights, 
The attendance was small, and the 
beauty of the sight thereby increased. 
The chant, coming from below as 
the invisible choir breathed out the 
solemn lamentations, had a weird, 
stilling effect, like that of the sighing 
of the wind among the pines, suggest- 
ing everything that was strange, far- 
away, and desolate. We had heard 
the Afiserere of the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome, and likened it to what one 
might dream the angels to have sung 
while Christ hung on the cross of 
Calvary; but this—the same service, 
the same words, almost the same 
chant—seemed rather what the 
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watchers round the sepulchre might 
have whispered amid their sobs, as 
they left the sacred body of their 
dead Lord on the evening of the first 
Good Friday. 

Among the few people whose faces 
were near enough to be recognized 
were some of our acquaintances of 
the Venetian salons. ‘They wore the 
customary dress, black gowns and 
lace veils falling gracefully around 
them. One was a great beauty 
by night, though what looked a 
soft, cream-colored complexion then 
would look sallow by day. She was 
the daughter of a Jew, married toa 
nominal Catholic, but an actual athe- 
ist, and herself practised no religion 
whatsoever. Here she was, with her 
beautiful, hopeless eyes fixed on the 
religious ceremonial with a sort of 
weary, hungry, perplexed look, while 
a friend tried earnestly to interest 
her in the spirit of the ritual, 

Don Carlos and his family were 
there too, he and his brother being 
mere boys at the time, and more 
occupied by the care required to 
keep the cerino from burning down 
too low than by the solemn ceremon- 
les at which they were 
The daily life, if one may so call 
it, of the Venetian Basilica has, how- 
ever, more power to charm the 
memory than its hours of splendid 
show. We like best to think of it 
almost empty and quite silent, its 
high altar seldom used, and its Lady 
Chapel, Chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and altar of the Crucifix 
quaintly propped up against the 
corner of the pilaster, surrounded by 
the few worshippers whose faithful 
instincts bid them haunt the same 
spots day after day. In the early 
morning, you enter the seemingly 
deserted church. No hum of prayer 
is heard; hardly a human form is in 
sight. Suddenly, to the right of the 
high chancel, the sound of a little 
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bell is heard, and, from the winding 
path that leads through chapels and 
pillars from the sacristy, a priest ap- 
pears, vested for Mass, and accom- 
panied by his server. From hidden 
corners rise up silent forms that join 
his train, and follow him to the altar 
which he has chosen ; a devout con- 
gregation is quietly collected, and 
crowds round the rails, outside and 
inside, or, where there are no rails, 
presses up to the priest’s very feet, 
and often impedes the server’s move- 
ments. The latter is not always 
very reverential, however, and his 
motions sometimes savor of abrupt- 
ness; but the people are too simple- 
minded to be shocked. When the 
bell should be rung, the boy enscon- 
ces himself at the side of the altar, 
and pulls a string attached to a bell 
high up above his head; and here, as 
in most Italian churches, the Domi- 
ne non sum dignus is not distinguish- 
ed by a bell at all. Another feature of 
S. Mark’s is the collector. At every 
Mass, he comes round, rattling a 
box in the face of each person, and 
crying, in a monotonous tone, “ For 
the poor, my brethren,” or, “ For the 
souls in purgatory ”; and, as there are 
many collectors, and the succession 
of Masses at each of the three or 
four altars is uninterrupted, it may 
be judged whether this simple and 
erratic style of collecting is not ra- 
ther an infliction than otherwise ; yet 
somehow it fits in with the spirit 
of the place. S. Mark’s contains no 
pictures; that is, no masterpieces of 
those whom the world recognizes as 
the kings of theirart. SS, Giovanni 
€ Paolo, the Jesuit church, that of 
the Frari, and many others, are rich 
in these treasures; but San Marco has 
its matchless mosaics, combining 
Scriptural, historical, and allegorical 
subjects of colossal dimensions, with 
the most fanciful arabesques and 
purely ‘decorative tracery. The 
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colors, both in the interior, where the 
low arches seem lined with the 
golden glow of an everlasting sun- 
set, and on the outer porch, where 
figures of vast size and groups of 
bold conception strike the eye, are 
almost as brilliant to-day as they 
must have been a thousand years 
ago. 

If there is no chef-d’euvre of mo- 
dern art, there is nevertheless some- 
thing more suggestive to the Catho- 
lic mind. The “ picture” we grew 
to love most in all Venice was no 
Titian or Paul Veronese, nor even a 
Bellini (though the latter have the 
fragrance of Beato Angelico about 
them) ; but a brown Byzantine Ma- 
donna, hidden behind crowns and 
necklets of heavy gold, and en- 
throned in a deep, receding shrine— 
a temple of blazing gems under the 
massive, overhanging arches of S. 
Mark’s. The face, as revealed in 
the unadorned prints of it sold all 
over Venice, is very beautiful, the 
features severely regular, and the ex- 
pression one of infinite majesty and 
calm. We know more than one of 
these sombre masterpieces of un- 
known artists, which no one admires, 
because no one, as a rule, sees them, 
but which, though overloaded with 
precious metals to the detriment of 
their beauty, and branded contemp- 
tuously by sightseers as mere “ mira- 
culous images,” are yet very pure 
models of ancient art, and most in- 
teresting relics of early Christianity. 
For instance, there is one at Warsaw 
in universal veneration all over Po- 
land, and whose grave, dignified, 
and grandly serene cast of features 
raises it as a work of religious art 
far above the portraits of simpering 
maidens, buxom peasants, or gor- 
geous sultanas whom the world 
has recognized for nearly four hun- 
dred years as the type of the Mother 
of God. Russia is rich in these 
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Byzantine pictures, and the Greek 
Church holds them in as great ho- 
nor as the Catholic. 

We seem to have wandered out of 
Venice, somehow, in this gossip about 
unrecognized pictures ; but the men- 
tion of Byzantium in reality brings 
us back to the lagoons, for it is as fa- 
miliar to the Venetian as his own re- 
public. Indeed, one would think 
that Venice had no civilization be- 
fore she invaded Constantinople in 
1204; for everything of any value, 
artistic or historical, is always traced 
up to this date. As it is impossible 
to create a new Venice, so it would 
be to build a new Basilica of San 
Marco; the city of the Evangelist 
stands alone in history, and its cathe- 
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dral alone in art. It has the raze 
merit of suggesting nothing if not 
Christianity ; it is more individual 
than S. Peter’s, and less associated 
with pageants and festivals ; it is no 
mere imitation or adaptation of the 
forms of pagan art; it suits the pur. 
ple sky and brilliant atmosphere of 
the South, yet without jarring on the 
sense of the Christianity to whose 
use it is dedicated ; and, if its style is 
less symbolical than the Gothic, it js 
at least less servile than the Palladi. 
an. The chief impression it has left 
on us, as well as the only analysis 
we wish to make of its beauties, is 
this—that it is the easiest church in 
Europe in which to pray without 
distraction. 


“ MOTHER OF GOD.” 


I KNEw, O God! that thou wert great and good, 
Holy and just, and yet most loving, too; 
But never did I know thy tenderness 
Till these sweet words had pierced me through and through. 


It seemed,so far to lift my heart to thee, 
I could but fear and tremble as I prayed ; 
Until thy grace made these sweet words disclose 
The infinite act of love which-thou hadst made. 


Mother of God! 


Then Thou art one with us— 


Our Brother, Lover, Saviour, all in one; 
And the great distance ’twixt our souls and thee 


Was bridged by Mary’ 


5 


1 
words, “ Thus be it done.” 


Henceforth, when I would make my act of love, 
When my full heart would lift itself to thee, 
Should holy awe and fear weigh down my soul, 
“ Mother of God” upon my lips shall be. 
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MEMOIRS OF A GOOD FRENCH PRIEST. 


Ir must not be always that men’s 
evil manners are writ in brass, their 
The one 
orand, true, and pure wife of Henry 
VILL. with her strong sense of justice, 
commended, the chronicler of the 
virtues of her once-potent but then 
fallen enemy. ‘The history of con- 
querors, which most attracts the 
world’s admiring gaze, is but tco 
often a record of crime; but, raz 
justitia, with their crimes let their 
redeeming qualities, if any there be, 
stand forth, so that the good and the 
evil may flow down the stream of 
time in history, as they move in life, 
together. 

We have recently read a work 
which contains in a few pages a large 
record of virtue and vice, of good 
and evil: the actors, however, were 
different parties—as far apart in their 
spheres as the spirits on the right 
and the left hand on the day of 
doom. 

The Memoirs of the Rt. Rev. Simon 
Gabriel Bruté, with his sketches of 
scenes connected with the French 
Revolution, and extracts from his 
journal by Bishop (now Arch- 
bishop) Bayley, is one of a class of 
works which is deeply interesting in 
its nature and striking in its con- 
trasts. The glory and shame of 
France are strangely brought to- 
gether. The culmination of the never- 
ending contest between the church 
of Christ, on the one hand, and the 
world and the gates of hell, on the 
other, appeared to be reached in 
the French Revolution. Heaven-born 
piety and hell-born iniquity, each in 
its most potential form, seemed to 
meet in a death-grapple. Astonished 


good deeds in water. 


and awe-stricken nations looked on 
as spectators of the combat, as if 
upon that field hung the fate of 
Christianity, of revelation, of, in short, 
the subordination of the creature to 
the Creator. The struggle indeed 
was appalling; and the modern fol- 
lowers of that fool who said in his 
heart, There is no God, often threw 
up their fool’s-caps, donnets-d’dne, or 
bonnets-rouges in token of victory. 
But the end was not yet, as it is not 
yet. In that struggle, as in all others 
for eighteen hundred years, the divine 
prophecy was vindicated, and the 
oracles of Satan for a time were 
silenced, at least until the father of 
sin could rehabilitate them in other 
forms. The American Catholic 
whose memory serves him for a 
couple of score of years, may remem- 
ber to have seen at Mount S. Mary’s 
College, or in Baltimore, a French 
priest, whose very physiognomy 
would strongly rivet attention. We 
remember once, in early college days, 
passing from Georgetown College, 
where we were acquiring the human- 
ities, to Mount S. Mary’s on a holiday 
excursion. We had fresh in mind 
as the very ideal of a venerable priest 
good old Father Jerome Dzierozynski, 
priest, philosopher, scholar, saint, the 
pastor of the college, and a model 
for his younger brethren aspiring to 
Christian perfection. We found his 
counterpart in the French priest, 
Father Bruté, at the mountain. His 
very presence was inspiring. The 
man of God was plainly discernible 
in his calm, placid face, which spoke, 
without words, of holiness, of wis- 
dom, of learning, of the subjection 
of self and the man of the flesh, of the 
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age, to the spiritual man, the pilgrim 
to eternity. Our personal recollec- 
tions of this eminent man, however, 
go not beyond appearances and first- 
sight impressions. We are indebted 
to Archbishop Bayley’s fascinating 
work for a knowledge of his eventful 
career. Born and bred in France in 
a model Catholic family, he witness- 
ed in his boyhood the practical 
workings of the French Revolution. 
He had not the honor to undergo 
exile or martyrdom, but he knew in- 
timately many of the victims of that 
reign of Safanas; and his young 
made to the 
philoso- 


ache with 

the 
phy of Antichrist, which swept over 
France as fire sweeps over a prairie. 

Losing his father early in life, his 
education was conducted by a wise 
and prudent mother, such as is called 
in Holy Writ “a valiant woman.”’ 


eyes were 
Jurid 


coruscations of 


He was sent to the best schools of 
the day in his native city of Rennes, 
and he was fortunate in having for 


his teachers priests eminent for piety 
and learning, several of whom gave 
up their lives for the faith. 
short time he worked as a practical 


For a 
printer. “In 1793-4,” he writes of 
himself, “ during the height of ‘The 
Terror,’ my mother made me work 
in the printing-office to save me from 
being enrolled in a regiment of chil- 
dren named ‘The Hope of the Coun- 
try’; and a hopeful set they were.” 
A regiment of boys was formed, who 
acted as so many young demons. 
“My mother was much pressed to 
allow me to join them, and was terri- 
bly alarmed on this account. re- 
mained in the printing-office nearly 
a year, and became a pretty good 
compositor.” To the honor ofthe craft, 
we may ada that his widowed mother 
had a printing establishment under 
her own direction, probably derived 
from her first husband, Francis Vatar, 
printer to the king and parliament at 
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Rennes, who prided himself on his 
hereditary art, his ancestors having 
been printers for many generations, 
After this interruption to his stu- 
dies, he resumed them, and in due 
time began the study of medicine, 
His fondness for the profession, his 
talents, his industry, gave sure indica- 
tions of eminent success. In 1799, 
at twenty years of age, he entered the 
Medical School at Paris. “ At the 
time this occurred,” he says, “I was 
entirely wrapt up in my medical stu- 
dies, and preparing for the prize.” 
This indeed he obtained. He gra- 
duated with the highest honors, 
There were at that time eleven hun- 
dred students attending the course; 
out of these, one hundred and twenty 
were chosen by concursus as the best : 
and among this number M. Bruté 
received the first prize after another 
examination. An 
immediately followed 
youthful triumph. But his thought 
were now turned to another field of 
labor, and to that vocation alone more 
worthy than medicine of his high 
endowments. He determined to stu 
dy for the church. “ He was not 
Jed to abandon a profession to which 


official appoint 
ment 


he had devoted so many years of 
assiduous study, and which opened 
brilliant prospects before 
Dr. McCaffrey remarks, 
“from any feelings of disgust. He 
always honored it as one of the 
noblest to which a highly gifted and 
philanthropic man can devote him 
self. Delightful as his conversation 
was to all, and to men of science in 
particular, it was peculiarly so to the 
student or to the practitioner or 
professor of medicine. He turned 
from it only because he had higher 
and more important objects in view. 
His eleven hundred classmates in 
medicine told him that it was easy 
to find physicians for the body, but 
the Revolution had made it 


its most 


him,” as 


more 
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difficult to find physicians for the souls 
of men. The guillotine and prisons 
and privations of exile had spared 
but a comparatively small number of 
the former clergy, and of these many 
were occupied in foreign missions. 
Dreadful as had been the ravages 
of infidelity and impiety, and the 
almost entire privation of all spiritual 
succor, an immense number of the 
French people still remained faithful 
to their religion, and a new supply 
of Levites, to fill the places of those 
who had perished, was called for on 
every side.” 

The medical student who had 
gone through the Parisian curricu- 
lum with a pure heart and a sinless 
soul proved thereby his title to join 
the choicest body of Levites. He 
not only had through the 
course with virginal purity, but he 
had already made a fight for the faith 
amidst its most potent enemies. If 
he resembled Aloysius at Rennes, he 
showed the spirit of Bayard at Paris. 
“Not satisfied with professing and 
openly practising his religion, he 
into a combination with 
several of his fellow-students, particu- 
larly those from: his own province, 
boldly to oppose the false principles 
to which they were obliged to listen, 
They chose such subjects for their 
theses before the class as to enable 
them to avow their belief in revela- 
tion, and to defend its truth. One 
of the beneficial effects which follow- 
ed from this course, was that the 
attention of the government was 
called to it. Bonaparte, then First 
Consul, was laboring to restore Chris- 
tianity in France, as the necessary 
means of reorganizing society ; and 
the infidel professors were made to 
confine their teaching to its proper 


” 


gone 


entered 


limits. 

It would be well if infidel or athe- 
istical professors at the present day 
could be restrained to their respec- 
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tive courses of instruction. Some 
of them seem to think it incumbent 
on them to proclaim, ex cathedré, 
their irreligious or atheistical convic- 
tions. Such men are entirely unfit 
for their occupations, no matter 
what talents or learning they may 
possess, and they ought to be silenc- 
ed by authority. This may be con- 
sidered illiberal by some, but let 
them make a little change in the or- 
der, and suppose a Catholic professor 
of anatomy to give a daily discourse 
to his pupils on the infaliibility of 
the Pope before mixed classes of 
Catholics and Protestants, Jews and 
infidels: would such teachings, we 
ask, be greeted with liberal approba- 
tion? We think not. Then the 


infidel professor cannot expect a 
Christian public to consent to his 
teachings, beyond his proper course. 


This is a practical question of the 
day, and all honest men should de- 
mand in the teaching of medicine, 
or of any science or sciences, that 
the teachers should confine them- 
selves to demonstrative and demon- 
strable facts. It is the last degree 
of folly or of impudence to attempt 
to prove anything of the relations of 
the soul to the body by the aid of 
scalpel or microscope. Professors 
in the Parisian schools still claim the 
right to teach covert or overt athe- 
ism, and they deem interference 
nothing less than persecution. They 
are philosophers, and claim free 
thought. But their opponents say 
properly (and this matter has been 
before the French Senate) that it is 
not the thought of the professors 
which is the matter in dispute, but 
their officious “eachings. If they are 
free to think what they please, says 
an eminent medical writer, M. Gar- 
nier, they are not therefore free to 
profess or to teach all that they 
think. Animism, spiritism, mate- 
rialism, are equally intractable to 
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science. In these matters science 
can prove nothing; the rights of 
science, then, are neither compromis- 
ed nor sacrificed by keeping it 
within the limits defined by its very 
nature. 

All parents and guardians of 
youth, whatever their faith, or want 
of it, should protest against profes- 
sors of medicine making use of their 
chairs to inculcate upon their pupils 
that the soul is subordinate to the 
body, to the mortal 
are matters 
, never were, and 
never will be under the dominion of 
human wisdom or learning. 

We will now follow Dr. Bruté 
rapidly in his career as physician in 
the higher order, that is, for the souls 
of men. He made his studies in di- 
vinity with the intense earnestness 
of his nature. “Theology was a 
science for which his mind was ad- 
mirably fitted. He loved his religion, 
and it evidently became his d elight 
thoroughly to explore the very found- 
ations of it.” He was ordained priest 
in 1808, and was for a short time 
professor of theology in native 
city. In 1810, he came to the United 
States, and began that active career 
in Baltimore and at Mount S. Mary’s 
College which made him so favora- 
bly know n tothe clergy and people of 
this country. “IfMount S. Mary’s, in 
addition to all the other benefits it 
has bestowed upon Catholicity in 
this country, has been in a remarka- 
ble degree the nursery of an intelli- 
gent, active, zealous priesthood, ex- 
actly such as was needed to supply 
the wants of the church in this 
country, every one at all acquainted 
with the history of that institution 
will allow that the true ecclesiastical 
spirit was stamped upon it by Bishop 
Bruté. His humility, piety, and 
learning made him a model of the 
Christian priest; and the impres- 
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sion of his virtues made upon both 
ecclesiastical and lay students sur. 
passed all oral instruction. ‘he 
Catholic religion alone can produce 
such men, and hence their example 
confirms the faith and elevates th 
character of all who come in ccntact 
with them. The name of Bisho 
Bruté has been, and ever will 
associated “with that of Bishop D 
bois as common benefactors to the 
infant church in this country. 

The church in America has 
gations to 
French priests, driven from tl 
part ; 
ior a seasoi 
which 
repaid 


a considerable b dy 


country for the most 
ruthless madmen 
ruled fair France, 
can never be ave 
scarcely been Even 
American Catholics often speak of 
Lafayette and his 
only Frenchmen entitled to our 
gratitude, forgetting entirely the val- 
iant soldiers ‘of from the 
same country who Christian 
savages in 
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who 
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recognized. 


followers as 


the cross 
ized our 
the wilderness, or who 
astonished our Protestant civilization 
with their learning, their talents, a1 
their virtues. Speaking of Bishoy 
Cheverus, first Cath tic ve of 
Boston, “ which of us,” says Dr. \ 
Channing, the most eminent Prote 
tant minister of his time in that cit) 

“ which of us would like to have our 
lives compared with his ?” 
did and 
have applied.to others as well as 
almost peerless Cheverus, but 
could have deserved it more. How 
truly is the blood of the martyrs the 
seed of the church !—including 
martyrs all who suffer in person or 
property for Christ. The French 
Revolution sent to our shores as fine 
a body of priests as the world ever 
saw—learned, pious, accomplished, 
refined, and highly cultured in every 
sense, they left an ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon their successors in the 
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priesthood in this country. In the 
order of God’s providence, persecu- 
tion, in fact, has given the greatest 
impetus to Catholicity in America, 
The perpetual persecution of the 
Irish on account of their religion, 
the recent or actual persecutions by 
Garibaldi, Victor Emanuel, and Bis- 
marck, all give laborers to this 
vineyard, where they dre so much 
needed, and where they are doing a 
world of good a century in advance 
of an adequate supply of native 
priests. 

In 1834, Dr. Bruté was consecrated 
as Bishop of Vincennes; in 1839, 
worn out with much and faithful ser- 
vice, his pure spirit took its depar- 
ture. In his poor diocese, he had 
everything to construct, and every- 
body to instruct, even some Indian 
tribes, who received him with great 
joy as a “chief of the black robes,” 
a priest of “the true prayer.” He 
had no sinecure dignity. “At home 
he was at once the bishop, the pas- 
tor of the congregation, the professor 
of theology for his seminary, and a 
teacher for one of his academies.” 
These give a small idea of his labors. 
When the king of terrors (to most 
men) came, he found the bishop at 
his post, on duty, like the faithful 
Roman sentinel at the gates of Pom- 
peli. But there were no terrors for 
him. On the morning of the day 
before his death, he remarked to the 
clergyman who attended him with 
unwearied solicitude and affection : 
‘My dear child, I have the whole 
day yet to stay with you; to-morrow 
with God!’ To another pious friend 
he used these simple but expressive 
words: ‘1 am going home!’” And 


when his pure soul was disengaging 
itself, as it were, from the body, hay- 
ing received all the last rites of the 
church, he directed the prayers for 
the departing to be said, which he 
answered devoutly and fervently to 
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the last; and then he entered upon 
that eternal life which he had always 
been contemplating, and for which 
his whole career had been one long 
preparation. 

We would wish, if space permitted, 
to give selections from some of the 
good bishop’s “ Brief Notes” of his 
recollections connected with the per- 
secutions in France in 1793 and the 
following years, for they show in their 
simple details the striking contrasts 
between the lives and deaths of the 
children of Christ and- the children 
of Antichrist, among the French 
people of that day. Never before in 
the history of the church, or in the 
history of humanity, did virtue and 
vice, face to face, reach loftier heights 
or deeper depths. 

The aim of the French rulers was 
to extinguish Christianity. The ** age 
of reason” had arrived, and its ad- 
vanced fautors determined that the 
world should recognize it. But the 
priests stood in the way, and, by some 
strange mischance, all the honest 
and meritorious people of the land 
made common cause with the priests. 
To bring these people to a just ap- 
preciation of reason, the churches 
were plundered and dismantled, and 
turned into temples of reason or bar- 
racks and stables, and, if possible, 
viler uses. To take God’s house 
from him was to deprive him of a 
dwelling-place in France, and the 
example of France would be follow- 
ed everywhere, so that God should 
be banished from the earth of his 
own creation. But the priests—the 
unreasonable, intractable priests—in- 
stead of adopting the new lights, 
would adhere to the doctrines and 
traditions of past ages. When the 
churches were closed, they would 
worship God by stealth, with their 
followers, in private houses, in the 
fields, in the woods, offering their 
pure and unbloody sacrifice on every 
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hill and in every dale and valley of 
France. To correct this, their exist- 
ence, and that of those who harbor- 
ed them, was demanded in bloody 
sacrifice. ‘ During the progress of 
the persecution,” says Bishop Bruté, 
“the greater number of the priests 
of the diocese had been either 
guillotined or shot, or transported 
to*the penal colenies. The more 
aged and infirm were imprisoned 
in the Castle of St. Michael. Of 
the few left in deep concealment, 
some were almost daily discovered, 
and, according to the /aw, led with 
those who had harbored them to the 
guillotine within twenty-four hours.” 
Young Bruté often foliowed the ac- 
cused to the criminal court, and lis- 
tened with palpitating heart to the 
mock trials of priests and people. 
His instances are deeply touching. 
The very capitu/a arrest attention: 
as “ Trial of the priest and the three 
sisters of La Chapelle S. Aubert, 
Diocese of Rennes.” The priest, M. 
Raoul, was summarily convicted and 
sentenced; he submitted without a 
murmur, but attempted to offer a 
plea for the sisters, who sheltered 
him, when he was immediately si- 
lenced. The ladies were then put 
upon trial, and convicted and sen- 
tenced also. One of them had been 
a nun, and, driven from her convent 
home, had returned to her sister’s 
house. She was a woman of spirit, 
and when under the sentence of 
death she had a word to say to the 
court and the spectators. “When 
the sentence had been pronounced, 
the nun could not restrain her feel- 
ings of indignation. She rose from 
her seat, snatched from her cap the 
national cockade, which even the 
women were obliged to wear during 
those days of national delusion, and, 
trampling it under her feet, she ad- 
dressed alternately the judges and 
the people with two or three sen- 
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tences of vehement reproach: ‘ Bar. 
barous people,’ she exclaimed, 
‘amongst what savage nations has 
hospitality ever been made a crime 
punishable with death?’ I cannot 
now call to mind her other expres. 
sions, except that she appealed to 
the higher tribunal of God, and de. 
nounced his judgment against them, 
The same day these four 
immolated upon the 
fatal guillotine. They were taken, | 
think, as was often the case, from the 
tribunal to the scaffold, which re- 
mained permanently erected under the 


windows.” 


. . . 


victims were 


“A priest and peasant, 
bound together, were led to the‘ Fusi! 
ade’ singing the service for the dead,’ 





One morning early, young Bruté wa 
startled from his studies by the note 
of the Libera me, Domine, from the 
Burial Service of the church, sung by 
“T under 
stood too well what it all meant, and 
ran to the door to go out and follow 
them, agitated and partially fright- 
ened by the usual terror which reste 
on my heart, but at the same time 
animated by the song of death, for it 
was the priest who was thus singin 
his own Lidera, and the poor pea- 


sant stepped along quickly by his 


some one in the streets. 


side, looking, as may be supposed, 
very serious, but without the least 
appearance of fear. The impression 
on my mind is that the soldiers, who 
generally followed their 
with jokes and abuse, accompanied 
these two in silence.” 

Priests and peasants and nobles 
were victims to the impious rage of 


prisoners 


those days, and even women and 
children. It is appalling to read the 
summary account of “ children shot 
and children drowned; women shot 
and women drowned; priests shot 
and priests drowned ; nobles drowned, 
and artisans drowned, besides the 
hosts who were guillotined or sent 
into exile.” 
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We cannot draw further from the 
pages of this most interesting book, 
put the reader may do so at his lei- 
sure. We have thought sometimes 
in reading it that Victor Emanuel 
and Bismarck might find its perusal 
profitable. While writing this, we see 
by the papers that the Upper House 
of the Prussian diet has passed a bill 
authorizing a complete control of the 
church—that is, of all religious matter 
—by the state government. In other 
words, the church must be the king’s 
We shall 
There is traditional policy in 
In one of Frederic the 
letters to Voltaire, he ex- 

presses a wish to break up the Ca- 
tholic Church first, for then, he adds, 
the Protestant churches will be very 
easily disposed of. 
The modern persecutors might 
see, if they were not blind, that after 
‘all the follies and crimes and slaugh- 


creature, or must perish. 
see. 
this move. 


Great’s 


ters of the French Revolution—and 
surely they can bring nothing worse 
potent 
has risen 


or more this—the 
again in France in 
ry, and that hers is at this 
day the only one great conservative 


than 
churcn 

] 
kK 


o 


influence in France, as everywhere 

Christendom. Surely it is 
plain that, though often doomed to 
death, she is fated not to die. But 
how strange the infatuation of princes 
or people who would wish to blot 
out Christianity from the face of the 
earth, or to make it’ a mere servile 
tool of tyrants! To blot it out! and 
what then the history of man? Some 
philosophic inquirer has suggested 
the extinction of the sun, and ther 


else in 
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on this now bright planet of ours 
universal darkness, intense cold, the 
congelation of all the waters, the 
death of all vegetable life, the death 
of all animal life, and of the last 
strong man in the midst of an infini- 
tude of horrors! 

Even so in the moral world if the 
church of Christ, by the malice of 
man, could be extinguished: dark- 
ness, crime, and death, death tempo- 
ral and eternal, would be poor lost 
man’s only inheritance. But, thanks 
be to God, we know that the bark 
of Peter will survive all tempests 
in the future as in the past, and that 
she will float over the stormy sea of 
time in safety to the consummation 
of ages; for the divine assistance is 
promised to her for ever. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to 
express the hope that Archbishop 
Bayley will give to the world a new 
and enlarged edition of Bishop 
Bruté’s life, as his materials are by 
no means exhausted. It will be no 
detriment to Mr. Clarke’s excellent 
work to give to many of the deceased 
prelates, individually, much more ex- 
tended biographies than that gentle- 
man could possibly give in his in- 
structive pages. And finally, we may 
express a hope that, when Lady Her- 
bert edits a new edition, she will not 
forget to give due credit to the distin- 
guished author whose labors she has 
in some sense so fully appreciated.* 

* To save disappointment to those who may 
desire to possess a copy of the Memoirs of Bp. 
Bruté, we deem it proper to state that the work 
is out of print, but that the author has intimated 
his intention to publish a revised edition at some 


future day—of which the public will doubtless 
be duly informed.—Ep. C, W. 
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LectuRES AND SERMONS. By the Very 
Rey. Thomas N. Burke, O.P. New 
York: P. M. Haverty. 1873. 

This, the second volume, containing 
thirty-two of F. Burke’s magnificent dis- 
courses, has just been issued by his 
authorized publisher, Mr. Haverty. In 
neither matter nor form is it inferior to 
the splendid volume published a year 
ago. It contains lectures on most of 
the important questions of the day, and 
nowhere better than in these lectures 
may be found a solution to the great 
problems that the moral and social con- 
dition of our age and country present. 
The fundamental principles of religion, 


of S. Thomas, F. Burke has thoroughly 
mastered and made his own; and, armed 
with these, he comes forth in the mi 

of his eloquence, prepared to offer a 
remedy for every disease, intellectual 
and moral, of the XIXth century. The 
principles which he advocates and has 
proclaimed on the house-tops, from the 
Merrimac to the Mississippi, are just 
those by which modern society must be 
saved, if saved at all. His mission has 
been called a providential one with re- 
ference to the Irish in this country; but 
we believe it to be a providential one 
with reference to the American people 
at large. Never before have the genuine 
principles of human action been so pub- 
licly and brilliantly taught in our land ; 
and the good seed, sown broadcast as it 
has been, cannot but take root and pro- 
duce fruit in due season. 

Even now the conversions to our holy 
religion, wrought through the instrumen- 
tality of F. Burke’s preaching, are many 
and widespread. 3ut how great and 
palpable the good he has done amongst 
his own people! He has aroused their 
love for faith and fatherland to enthusi- 
asm; he has made them to realize the 
important influence they are to exert on 
this continent; he has taught them to 
feel their dignity ; he has told them what 
is required of them as citizens of the re- 
public ; he has pointed out their dangers, 
and suggested remedies for their disor- 


ders. His constant aim has been to ip 
stil into the minds of his countrymen 
every sentiment of religion, patriotism, 
and honor that could elevate and enno. 
ble a generous race. Since the days of 
O'Connell, no one man has done so mux i 
and has 

their gratitude 


a short time 


for the Irish people, 
ceived so much of 
confidence. It is but 


none 


that we heard a poor fellow say he had 
} 


resolved “ never to get drunk again, 


he might disgrace a country that coul 
produce such a man as F. Tom Burke”~— 
a noble sentiment truly, and one 
speaks volumes for the man who <¢ 
We seem to be de 
a lifetime, and sure 
we have said and had re: 
would make a long lifet 


inspire it. 


the work of 


Yet in very truth are we but em 


the labors of a few months. Wha 
not critics be able to write in the f 
should F. Burke return to us,and 1 


his glorious work? 
THE PAst 
Rev. Aug. J 


New York: D. Appl 


rt 


Tue IrtsH RACE IN 
THE PRESENT. By 
baud, S.J. 
& Co, . 
F. Thebaud has written us a ] 

phy of Irish history. He has sought 

the characteristics of the Celtic race 
has, we think, discovered them : 
cessfully traced down 
earliest to the latest annals of that ¢ 

He has read Irish hist 

and reflected on it, and his views, in rela- 

tion -to the Ireland of the past at least, 
are correct. We are glad that one not 
an Irishman has written this book ; for 
when an Irishman speaks of his country’s 
bygone glories, he is pretty generally 
accused of exaggeration, and the world 
refuses to be interested in the details of 
an antiq@e history which it supposes to 
be in great part the creation of national 
pride. We have always’ regretted that 

Montalembert did not write a history of 

Ireland, as he once intended to do, and 

we have never quite forgiven Victor Cou- 

sin for the part he took in dissuading the 
count from carrying out this the cherish- 


1573. 


them from 


old people. 
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ed scheme of his youth. Had the bril- 
liant author of Zhe Monks of the West 
compiled the annals of Ireland, the story 
of Erin’s ancient greatness and civiliza- 
tion would now have its fitting place in 
the classiclore of Europe. F.Thebaud’s 
treatment of early Irish history is very 
satisfactory ; he has a real love and ad- 
miration for that land— 


“ History’s sad wonder, whom all] lands save 
one 

Gaze on through tears, and name with gentler 

tone.” 

Christian Ireland in its golden age is 
particularly dear to him, and he delights 
in describing the glories of that Erin, 
then 
“Lamp of the north when half the world was 

night, 

Now England’s darkness 

light.” 


’mid her noon of 


In dealing with the events of this period, 
we think the learned author 
than in his treatment of modern Irish 
history, though we are not at all disposed 


more happy 


to disagree to any great extent with his 
views of martyred Ireland’s and 
i We, too, belis 


wrongs 


their needs. ve that 


** Ere long 


shail cheer.” 


Peace Justice-built the Isle 

From what he says of the present condi- 
tion of things in that misgoverned coun- 
try, however, we do think he has not con- 
sulted the most reliable authorities on all 
points ; his account of the ignorance and 
destitution of the poorer classes is cer- 
ated. 
about the only thing we find to criticise 
in a book which is manifestly a labor of 
love, and executed with an ardor and en- 
enlist. F. 
Thebaud’s work is a valuable and highly 


tainly somewhat exagget This is 


thusiasm that love alone can 


important contribution to Irish history. 
To our Irish fellow-citizens it commends 
itself. To our American and non-Catho- 
lic readers who want to form correct 
views of Ireland and its pe we com- 
mend it. 


THe Limerick VETERAN; OR, THE Fos- 
TER Sisters. By Agnes M. Stewart. 
3altimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1873. 
This is a historical romance, and a 

very good one of its kind. Throughout 

its two hundred and fi pages thrilling 


facts and pleasing fiction are well and ju- 
diciously blended. 
good, and the name of Agnes Stewart is 


The style is really 
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sufficient warrant that the tone is high 
and unexceptionable. If there were any- 
thing in a name, we might be disposed 
to criticise itin this particular ; for, in very 
truth, the connection between the title 
and the tale that hangs thereon is slight. 
The story opens in Scotland, and the 
bonny Highlands are kept pretty well in 
view throughout, though the scene shifts 
to England, France, and Germany, and 
the curtain falls on a Christmas scene 
by the frozen St. Lawrence. In a novel 
such as this we do believe; it amuses, it 
instructs; from such a book much valu- 
able history may be learned in a pleasing 
way. 

The publishers have done Miss Stew- 
art justice by giving to the public her 
graceful story in an appropriate form. 


SINS OF THE TONGUE. 
Landroit,:Abp. of 
P. Donahoe. 1873. 
Mer. Landroit is 

known to the En 


By Monseigneur 
Rheims. Boston: 
already favorably 
ish reader by a series 
of discourses for the use of women living 
in the world, translated under the title 
of Zhe Valiant Woman. The present 
work not only treats of the subject indi- 
cated by the title, but also of “ Envy and 
Jealousy,” “Rash Judgments,” “ Chris- 
tian Patience,” and “ Grace” ; and is in- 
tended for vould naturally 
derive greater spiritual advantage from 
thoughtful reading than from formal 
meditation. 

From the unrestful condition of things 
in this and country it probably 
comes that there are fewer vocations to 
a contemplative life, and less inclination 
to habits of systematic contemplation, 
than in older and more settled commu- 
Hence, works like the present 
are perhaps more appropriate to those 
not 
than many of the ordinary books of 
meditation. We therefore welcome it as 
we do all judicious efforts to assist per- P 
sons in the world to perform the duties 
to which they may be called, and to re- 
sist the temptations by which they may 
be assailed. 

The Marthas are likely always to out- 
number the Marys, and should have 
every assistance at the hands of those 
capable of leading them in the path of 
holiness. The church in this and simi- 
lar ways is ever adapting its aids to the 
varying circumstances by which her 
children may be surrounded, 


those who 


age 


nities. 


consecrated to the religious state 
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OvuT oF Sweet SOLITUDE. 
C. Donnelly. 
cott & Co. 1873. 

This modest little volume, a “ first 

book,” gives us confidence that the au- 
thoress will fill a useful place in the Ca- 
tholic literature of America. We saya 
useful place, for poetry like hers is much 
in demand in our Catholic homes. 
The three divisions of the volume— 
Sacred Legends,” “ Poems of the Civil 
War,” and “Miscellaneous Poems”— 
present a pleasing variety, both of matter 
and of style. Some of her lyrics are 
more accurate than others ; and some of 
her descriptions would be stronger with 
fewer epithets. But her verse is, for the 
most part, as smooth as simple. And 
while no one can charge her. with affec- 
tation, she is certainly not lacking in 
originality. 

There is but a single line on which we 
shall make a stricture. It occurs in a 
poem called “The Skeleton at the 
Feast”: the sixth line of the fifth stanza, 
p. 77. She speaks of 

“ The flame 
Lit for the damned from all eternity.” 


By Eleanor 
Philadelphia: Lippin- 


“ 


Now, God did not create “ from eternity ” ; 
still less are any of his creatures damned 
“from eternity.” We therefore pro- 
nounce this line a slip of the pen, and 
beg that it may be altered in the next 
edition. 

In conclusion, we thankfully welcome 
the authoress into the number of our Ca- 
tholic poetesses, and hope that ere long 
she will be again tempted to come to us 
“ out of sweet solitude.” 


Op New EncLanpd Traits. Edited by 
George Lunt. New York: Published 
by Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: 
The Riverside Press. 1873. 

Any one acquainted with the ancient 
city of Newburyport will have a special 
interest in the reminiscences which this 
very readable book contains. To those 
who are not, it will give a very per- 
fect idea of the New England of the past, 
which is even now pretty well preserved 
in these old seaport towns of Massachu- 
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setts. There is not a dry or tedious 
page in it from beginning to end, and, 
both in matter and style, it is just the 
kind of a book for any time of year, but 
particularly for the summer. At the end, 
there are a number of ghost stories. 
Ghosts seem to thrive well in Newbury. 
port, judging from recent developments 
as well as these more ancient ones, and 
there can be no doubt that the reputa- 
tion of Essex County for the preternatu- 
ral is really very well founded. 
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